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A PRELIMINARY WORD. 



Thb writer of this tale ventures, in his own person, 
to address a veiy few words , chiefly of explanation, to 
his readers. A leading Situation in this ^^Stoiy of 
Bartram-Hangh" is repeated, with a slight yariation, 
firom a ßhort magazine tale of some'fifteen pages 
written hy him, and puhlished long ago in a periodical 
under the title of "A Passage in the Secret History of 
an Irish Countess," and afterwards, still anonymously, 
in & small volume under an altered title. It is veiy 
tmlikely that any of his readers should have encoun- 
tered, and still more so that they shonld rememher, 
this trifle. The bare possibility, however, he has 
ventured to*anticipate by this brief explanation, lest he 
should be charged with plagiarism — always a disre- 
spect to a reader. 

May he be permitted a few words also of remon- 
strsuice against the promiscuous application of the term 
"Sensation" to that large school of fiction which trans- 
gresses no one of those canons of construction and 
morality which, in producing the unapproachable 
"Waveriey Novels," their great author imposed upon 
himself? No one, it is assumed, would describe Sir 
Walter Scott's romances as " Sensation novels;" yet in 
that marvellous series there is not a single tale in 
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which death, crime, and, in some form, mystery, have 
not a place. 

Passing by those grand romances of "Ivanhoe," 
"Old Mortality," and "Kenilworth," with their terrible 
intricacies of crime and bloodshed, constmcted with so 
fine a mastery of tbe art of exciting suspenso and 
horror, let the reader pick out those two exceptional 
novels in the series which profess to paint contemporary 
manners and the scenes of common lifo; and remembering 
in the "Antiquary" the vision in the tapestried Chamber, 
the duel, the horrible secret, and the death of old Els- 
peth, the drowned fisherman, and above all the tre- 
mendous Situation of the tide-bound party under the 
cliffs; and in "St. Ronan's Well," the long-drawn 
mystery, the suspicion of insanity, and the catastrophe 
of suicide; -r- determine whether an epithet which it 
-would be a profanation to apply to die structure of 
any, even the most exciting, of Sir Walter Scott's 
stories, is fairly applicable to tales which, though il- 
limitably inferior in execution, yet observe the same 
limitations of incident, and the same moral aims. • 

The author trusts that the Press, to whose masterly 
criticism and generous encouragement he and other 
humble labourers in the art owe so much, will insist 
upon the limitation of that degrading term to the 
peculiar type of fiction which it was originally in- 
tended to indicate, and prevent, as they may, its being 
made to include the legitimate school of tragic English 
romance, which has been ennobled', and in great 
measure founded, by the genius of Sir Walter Scott 

December^ 1864. 
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CHAPTEE L 

Austin Butliyn, of Knowl, and bis Dnoghter. 

1t was winter — that is, about the second week in 
November — and great gusts were ratding at the Win- 
dows, and wailing and thundering among our tall trees 
and ivied chimneys — a very dark night, and a very 
cheerM fire blazing, a pleasant mixture of good round 
coal and spluttering dry wood, in a genuine old fire- 
place, in a sombre old room. Black wainscoting glim- 
mered up to the ceiling, in small ebony panels; a cheer- 
fal clump of wax candles on the tea- table; many old 
portraits, some grim and pale, others pretty, and some 
very graceftil and charming, hanging from the walls. 
Few pictures, except portraits long and short, were 
there. On the whole, I think you would have taken 
the room for our parlour. It was not like our modern 
notion of a drawing-room. It was a long room too, 
and every way capacious, but irregularly shaped. 

A girl, of a littie more than seventeen, looking, I 
believe, younger still; slight and rather tall, with a 
great deal of golden hair, dark grey-eyed, and with a 
countenance rather sensitive and melaiicholy, was sit- 
ting at the tea-table, in a reverie. I was that girl. 

ünde Süas. L 1 
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The only other person in the room — - the only 
person in the house related to me — was my father. 
He was Mr. Ruthyn, of Knowl, so .t^ljed in hls county, 
bat he had many other pl^ceTs';* ^m et a very ancient 
lineage, who Ijad re6i&Qd*-^^:bafonetage often, and it 
was Said eyen S| vii?caaity, heing of a proud and de- 
fiant gjftnJL,» Äi\d* thinking themselves higher in Station 
• anä piurcjr öf Tblood than two-thirds of the nobility into 
'r^Kosd ranks, it was said, they had been invited to 
'enter. Of all this family lore I knew but little and 
vaguely; only whajt is to be gathered from the fireside 
talk of old retainers in the nursery. 

I am sure my father loved me, and I know I loved 
him. With the sure instinct of childhood I apprehended 
his tendemess, although it was never expressed in com- 
mon ways. But my father was an oddity. He had 
been early disappointed in Parliament, where it was 
his ambition to succeed. Though a clever man, he 
failed there, where very inferior men did extremely 
well. Then he went abroad, and became a connoisseur 
and a collector; took a part, on his retum, in literary 
and scientific institutions , and also in the foundation 
and direction of some charities. But he tired of this 
mimic govemment, and gave himself up to a country 
life, not that of a sportsman, but rather of a student, 
staying sometimes at one of his places and sometimes 
at another, and living a secluded life. 

Rather late in life he married, and his beautifal 
young wife died, leaving me, their only child, to his 
care. This bereavement, I have been told changed 
him — made him more odd and tacitnm than ever, 
and his temper also, exoept to me, more severe, There 
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was also some disgrace abont bis younger brother — 
my nncle Silas — which be feit bitterly. 

He was now Walking up and down tbis spacious 
old room, wbicb, extending round an angle at tbe far 
end, was very dark in tbat quarter. It was bis wont 
to walk up and down, tbus, witbout speaking — an 
exercise wbicb used to remind me of Chauteaubriand's 
father in tbe great cbamber of tbe CbÄteau de Com- 
bourg. At tbe far end be nearly disappeared in tbe 
gloom, and tben retuming emerged for a few minutes, 
like a portrait witb a background of sbadow, and tben 
again in silence faded nearly out of view. 

Tbis monotony and silence would bave been terri- 
fying to a person less accustomed to it tban L As it 
was it bad its effect. I bave known my fatber a wbole 
day witbout once speaking to me. Tbougb I loved 
him very mucb I was also mucb in awe of bim. 

Wbile my fatber paced tbe floor, my tbougbts were 
employed about tbe events of a montb before. So few 
tbings bappened at Knowl out of tbe accustomed rou- 
tine, tbat a very trifling occurrence was enougb to set 
people wondering and conjecturing in tbat serene bouse- 
hold. My fatber lived in remarkable seclusion; except 
for a ride, be bardly ever left tbe grounds of Knowl, 
and I don't tbink it bappened twice in tbe year tbat a 
visitor sojoumed among us. 

Tbere was not even tbat mild religious bustle wbicb 
sometimes besets tbe wealtby and moral recluse. My 
fatber bad left tbe Cburcb of England for some odd 
Beet, I forget its name, and ultimately became, I ^as 
told, a Swedenborgian. But be did not care to trouble 
me upon tbe subject. So tbe old carriage brougbt my 
governess, when I bad one, tbe old bousekeeper, Mi^. 
> 1* 
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Eusk, and myself to the parish church eveiy Sunday. 
And my father, in the view of the honest Rector who 
shook his head over him — "a cloud without water, 
carried about of winds, and a wandering star to whom 
is reserved the blackness of darkness" — corresponded 
with the "minister" of his church, and was provokingly 
contented with his own fertility and illumination; and 
Mrs. Ensk, who was a sound and bitter churchwoman, 
Said he fancied he saw visions and talked with angels 
like the rest of that "rubbitch." 

I don't know that she had any better foundation 
than analogy and conjecture for charging my father 
with supematural pretensions; and in all points when 
her orthodoxy was not concemed, she loved her master 
and was a loyal housekeeper. 

I found her one moming superintending prepara- 
tions for the reception of a visitor, in the hunting-room 
it was called, from the pieces of tapestry that covered 
its walls, representing scenes, ä la Wbmermans, of fal- 
conry, and tiie chase, dogs, hawks, ladies, gallants, and 
pages. In the midst of whom Mrs. Eusk, in black silk, 
was rummaging drawers, counting linen, and issuing 
Orders. 

"Who is Coming, Mrs. Eusk?" 

Well, she only knew his name. It was a Mr. 
Bryerly. My papa expected him to dinner, and to stay 
for some days. 

"I guess he's one of those creaturs, dear, for I men- 
tioned his name just to Dr. Clay (the Eector), and he 
says there ü a Doctor Bryerly, a great conjurer among 
the Swedenborg sect — and that's him, I do suppose." 

In my hazy notions of these sectaries there was 
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mingled a suspicion of necromancy, and a weird free- 
masonry, that inspired something of awe and antipathy. 

Mr. Bryerly arrived time enongh to dress at bis 
leisure, before dinner. He entered the drawing-room 
— a tall, lean man, all in nngainly black, witb a wbite 
cboker, witb eitber a black wig, or black bair dressed 
in imitation of one, a pair of spectacles, and a dark, 
sbarp, sbort visage, rubbing bis large bands togetber, 
and witb a sbort brisk nod to me, wbom be plainly 
regarded merely as a cbild, be sat down before tbe fire, 
crossed bis legs, and took up a magazine. 

Tbis treatment was mortifying, and I remember 
very well tbe resentment of wbieb he was quite uncon- 
scions. 

His stay was not very long; not one of us divined 
tbe object of bis visit, and be did not prepossess us fa- 
vourably. He seemed restless , as men of bnsy babits 
do in country bouses, and took walks, and a drive, 
and read in tbe library, and wrote balf a dozen letters. 

His bed-room and dressing-room were at tbe side 
of tbe gallery, directly opposite to my fatber's, wbicb 
bad a sort of ante-room en mtte, in wbicb were some 
of bis tbeological books. 

Tbe day after Mr. Bryerly's arrival, I was about to 
see wbetber my fatber's water caraffe and glass bad 
been duly laid on tbe table in tbis ante-room, and in 
doubt wbetber be was tbere, I knocked at tbe door. 

I suppose tbey were too intent on otber matters to 
hear, but receiving no answer, I entered tbe room. 
My fatber was sitting in bis cbair, witb bis coat and 
waistcoat off, Mr. Bryerly kneeling on a stool beside 
bim, ratber facing bim, bis black scratcb wig leaning 
close to my fatber's grizzled bair. Tbere waa a large 
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tome of their aivinity lore, I suppose, open on the table 
close by. The lank black figure of Mr. Biyerly stood 
up, and he concealed something quickly in the breast 
of his coat. 

My father stood np also, looking paler, I think, 
than I ever saw him tili then, and he pointed grimly 
to the door, and said, "Go." 

Mr. Bryerly pushed me^gently back with his hands 
to my Shoulders, and smiled down from his dark fea- 
tures with an expression quite unintelligible to me. 

I had recovered myself in a second, and withdrew 
without a word. The last thing I saw at the door 
was the tall, slim figure in black, and the dark, signi- 
ficant smile following me: and then the door was shut 
and locked, and the two Swedenborgians were leffc to 
their mysteries. 

I remember so well the kind of shock and disgust 
I feit in the certainty that I had surprised them at 
some, perhaps, debasing incantation, a suspicion of 
this Mr. Bryerly, of the ill-fitting black coat, and white 
choker, and a sort of fear came upon me, and I fancied 
he was asserting some kind of mastery over my father, 
which very much alarmed me. 

I fancied all sorts of dangers in the enigmatical 
sndle of the lank high-priest. The image of my father, 
as I had seen him, it might be, confessing to this man 
in black, who was I knew not what, haunted me with 
the disagreeable uncertainties of a mind very unin- 
structed as to the limits of the marvellous. 

I mentioned it to no one. But I was immensely 
relieved when the sinister visitor took his departure 
the moming affcer, and it was upon this occurrence 
that my mind was now employed. 
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Some one said that Doctor Johnson resembled a 
ghost, who must be spoken to before it will speak. 
But my father, in whatever eise he may have resembled 
a ghost, did not in that particular; for no one bnt I in 
his household — and I very seldom — dare to address 
him nntil first addressed by bim. I had no notion how 
Singular this was nntil I began to go ont a little among 
friends and relations, and found no such rule in force 
anywhere eise. 

As I leaned back in my chair thinking, this phan- 
tasm of my father came, and tamed, and Tanished 
with a solemn regularity. It was a pecnliar figure, 
strongly made, thick-set, with a face large, and very 
Stern; he wore a loose, black velvet coat and waist- 
coat It was, however, the figure of an elderly rather 
than an old man — - though he was then past seventy 
— but firm, and with no sign of feebleness. 

I remember the start with which, not suspecting 
that he was close by me, I lifted my eyes, and saw 
that large, rugged countenance looking fixedly on me, 
from less than a yard away. 

After I saw him he continued to regard me for a 
second or two; and th^n, taking one of the heavy 
candlesticks in his gnarled band, he beckoned me to 
foUow him; which, in silence and wondering, I accord- 
ingly did. 

He led me across the hall, where there were lights 
buming, and into a lobby by the foot of the back 
stairs, and so into his library. 

It is a long, narrow room, with two tall, slim 
Windows at the far end, now draped in dark curtains. 
Dnsky it was with büt one candle; and he paused near 
the door, at the left-hand side of which stood, in tiiose 
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days, an old-fashioned press or cabinet of carved oak. 
In front of this he stopped. 

He had odd, absent ways, and talked more to him- 
seif, I believe, tban to all the rest of the world pnt 
together. 

"She won't understand," he whispered, looking at 
me inquiringly. "No, she won't. Wtll she?" 

Then there was a pause, during which he brought 
forth from his breast pocket a small bunch of some 
half-dozen keys, on one of which he looked firown- 
ingly, every now and then balancing it a little before 
his eyes, between his finger and thumb, as he de- 
liberated. 

I knew him too well, of conrse, to interpose a 
Word. 

"They are easily frightened — ay, they are. Td 
better do it another way." 

And pansing, he looked in my face as he might 
npon a picture. 

"They are — yes — I had better do it another 
way — another way; yes — and she'll not suspect — 
she'll not suppose." 

Then he looked steadfastly npon the key, and from 
it to me, suddenly lifdng it up, and said abruptly, 
**See, child," and affcer a second or two — "Itemen^er 
this key." 

It. was oddly shaped, and unlike others. 

"Yes, sir." I always called him "sir." 

"It opens that," and he tapped it sharply on the 
door of Üie cabinet. "In the daytime it is always 
here," at which word he dropped it into his pocket 
again. "You see? — and at night under my pillow 
— yon hear me?" 
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"Yes, sir." 

"Yon won't forget this cabinet — oak — next the 
door — on your left — you won't forget?" 

"No, sir." 

"Pity she's a girl, and so young — ay, a girl, and 
so yonng — no sense — giddy. Yon say, you'll re- 
member?'* 

"Yes, sir." 

"It behoves yon." 

He tnmed round and looked fü3l upon me, like a 
man who has taken a sudden resolution; and I think 
for a moment he had made up his mind to teil me a 
great deal more. But if so, he changed it again; and 
after another pause, he said slowly and stemly — 

"Yon will teil nobody what I have said, under 
pam of my displeasxire." 

"0hl no, sir." 

"Good childl" 

**JExceptr he resnmed, "under one contingency; 
that is, in case I should be absent, andDoctorBryerly 
— you recoUect the thin gentleman, in spectades and 
a black wig, who spent three days here last month — 
should come and inquire for the key, you understand, 
in my absence." 

**Yes, sir." 

So he kissed me on the forehead, and said — 

"Let US retum." 

Which, accordingly, we did, in silence-, the storm 
outside, like a dirge on a great organ, accompanying 
our flitting. 
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CHAPTEE iL 

Unde Silas. 

When we reached the drawing-room, I restuned 
my chair, and my father liis slow and regulär walk to 
and fro, in the great room. Perhaps it was the nproar 
of the wind that disturbed the ordinary tenor of his 
thonghts; but, whatever was the cause, certainly he 
was unusually talkative that night. 

After an interval of nearly half an hour, he drew 
near again, and sat down in a high-backed arm-chair, 
beside the fire, and nearly opposite to me, and looked 
at me steadfasüy for some time, as was his wont, be- 
fore speaking; and said he — 

"This won't do — you must have a govemess." 

In cases of this kind I merely set down my book 
or work, as it might be, and adjusted myself to listen 
without speaking. 

"Your French is pretty well, and your Italian; but 
you have no German. Your music may be pretty 
good — I'm no judge — but your drawing might be 
better — yes — yes. I believe there are accomplished 
ladies — finishing govemesses, they call them — who 
undertake more than any one teacher would have pro- 
fessed in my time, and do very well. She can prepare 
you, and next winter, then, you shall visit -France and 
Italy, where you may be accomplished as highly as 
you please." 

"Thank you, sir." 
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"You shall. It is nearly six months 'since Mise 
Eilerton left you — too long without a teacher." 

Then foUowed an interval. 

"Dr. Bryerly will ask yon about that key, and 
what it opens; you show all that to Jwm, and no on© 
eise." 

"But," I Said, for I Lad a great terror of cKsobey- 
ing him in ever so miriute a matter, "you will then be 
absent, sir — how am I to find the key?" 

He smiled on me suddenly — a bright but wintry 
smile — it seldom came, and was very transitory, and 
kindly though mysterious. 

"True, child-, I'm glad you ar© so wise; that^ you 
will find, I have provided for, and you shail know 
exactly where to look. You have remarked how 
solitarily I live. You fancy, perhaps, I have not got 
a friend, and you are nearly right — nea/rly^ but not 
altogether. I have a very sure friend — one — a 
friend whom I once misunderstood, but now ap- 
preciate." 

I wondered silently whether it could be Uncle 
Silas. 

"He^llmake me a call, some day soon; Tm not 
quite sure when. I won't teil you his name — you'll 
hear that soon enough, and I don't want it talked of; 
and I muBt make a little joumey with him. You'll not 
be afraid of being left alone for a time?" 

"And have you promised, sir?" I answered with 
another question, my curiosity and anxiety overcoming 
my awe. He to^jk my questioning very good- 
humouredly. 

"Well — prtmüef — no, child; but I'm under 
condition; he^s not to be denied« I must m^ke t3ai& 
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excursion with him the moment he calls. I have no 
choice; but, on the whole, T rather like it — remember, 
I Bay, I rather Uke it." 

And he smiled again, with the same meaning that 
was at once stem and sad. The exact purport of these 
sentences remained fixed in my mind, so that even at 
this distance of time I am quite sure of them. 

A person quite nnaoquainted with my father^s 
habitually abrupt and odd way of talking, would have 
fancied that he was possibly a little disordered in bis 
mind. But no such suspicion for a moment troubled 
me. I was quite sure that he spoke of a real person 
who was Coming, and that bis joumey was something 
momentous; and when the visitor of whom he spoke 
did come, and he departed with him upon that mysteri- 
ous excursion, I perfectly understood bis language and 
bis reasons for saying so much and yet so little. 

You are not to suppose that all my hours were 
passed in the sort of Conference and Isolation of which 
I have just given you a specimen; and singular and 
even awfiil as were sometimes my tete-h-tetes with my 
father, I had grown so accustomed to bis stränge ways, 
and had so unbounded a confidence in bis affection, 
that they never depressed or agitated me in the manner 
you might have supposed. I had a great deal of quite 
a difiPerent sort of chat with good old Mrs. Eusk, and 
very pleasant talks with Mary Quince, my somewhat 
ancient maid; and besides all this, I had now and then 
a visit of a week or so at the bouse of some one of 
cur county neighbours, and occasionally a visitor — 
but this, I must own, very rarely — at Knowl. 

There had come now a little pause in my father's 
revelations, and my fancy wandered away upon a 
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flight of discoveiy. Who, I again thought, could this 
intending visitor be, who was to come, armed with the 
prerogative to make my stay-at-home fathet forthwith 
leave Ms household gods — liis books and bis cbild 

— to wbom he clung, and set forth on an unknown 
knight-errantry? Who but Uncle Silas, I thought — 
that mysterious relative whom I had never seen — who 
was, it had in old times been very darkly hinted to 
me, unspeakably unfortunate or unspeakably vicious — 
whom I had seldom heard my father mention, and then 
in a hurried way, and with a pained, thoughtfol look.vn 
Once only he had said anything from which I conld 
gather my father^s opinion of him, and then it was so 
slight and enigmatical that I might have fiUed in the 
character very nearly as I pleased. 

It happened thns. One day Mrs. Eusk was in the 
oak-room, I being then about fonrteen. She was 
removing a stain firom a tapestry chair, and I watched 
the process with a childish interest. She sat down to 
rest herseif — she had been stooping over her work 

— and threw her head back, for her neck was weary, 
and in this position she fixed her eyes on a portrait 
that hung before her. 

It was a i^ll-length, and represented a singolarly 
handsome yonng man, dark, slender, elegant, in a 
costume then quite obsolete, though I believe it was. 
seen at the beginning of this Century — white leather 
pantaloons and top-boots, a buff waistcoat, and a 
chocolate-coloured coat, and the hair long and brashed 
back. 

There was a remarkable elegance and a delicacy 
in the featores, but also a character of resolution and 
ability that quite took the portrait out x)f the c«^tegoiy 
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of mere fops or fine men. When people looked at it 
for the first time, I have so often hcard the exclamation 
— "What a wonderftilly handsome manl" and theOi 
"What a clever face!" An Italian greyhonnd stood 
by him, and some slender columns and a rieh drapery 
in the background. Bat thongh the accessories were 
of the luxurious sort, and the beauty, as I have said, 
refined, there was a^masculine force in that slender 
oval face, and a fire in the large, shadowy eyes, which 
were very peculiar, and quite redeemed it from the 
suspicion of effeminacy. 

"Is not that Uncle Silas?" said I. 

"Yes, dear," answered Mrs. Eusk, looking, with her 
resolute little face, quietly on the portrait. 

"He must be a very handsome man, Mrs. Bask. 
Don't you think so?" I continued. 

"He was^ my dear — yes; but it is forty years 
since that was painted — the date is there in the 
comer, in the shadow that comes from his foot, and 
forty years, I can teil you, makes a change in most 
of US;" and Mrs. Rusk laughed in cynical good- 
humour. 

There was a little pause, both still looking on the 
handsome man in top-boots, and I said — 

"And why, Mrs. Kusk, is papa always so sad about 
Uncle Silas?" 

"What's that, child?" said my father's voice, very 
near. I looked round, with a start, and flushed and 
faltered, receding a step from him. 

"No härm, dear. You have said nothing wrong," 
he said gently, observing my alarm. "You said I was 
always sad, I think, about Uncle Silas. Well, I don't 
know how you gather that; but if I were, I will now 
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teil you it would not be unnaturaL Your uncle is a 
man of great talents, great faults, and great wrongs« 
Hiß talents have not ava^led him; bis faults are long 
ago repented of; and bis wrongs I believe be feels less 
tban I do, but they are deep. Did sbe say any more, 
madam?" be demanded abruptly of Mrs. Rusk. 

"Notbing, sir," witb a stiff little courtesy, answered 
Mrs. Eusk, wbo stood in awe of bim. 

"And tbere is no need, cbild," be continued, ad- 
dressing bimself to me, "tbat you sbould tbink more 
of bim at present. Clear your bead of Uncle Silas. 
One day, perbaps, you wül know bim — yes, very 
well — and understand bow villains bave injured bim." 

TbeA niy fatber retired, and at tbe door be said — 

"Mrs. Eusk, a word, if you please," beckoning to 
tbat lady, wbo trotted after bim to tbe library. 

I tbink be tben laid some injunction upon tbe 
bousekeeper, wbicb was transmitted by ber to Mary 
Quince, for from tbat time fortb I could never lead 
eitber to talk witb me about Uncle Silas. Tbey let 
me talk on, but were reserved and silent tbemselves, 
and seemed embarrassed, and Mrs. Eusk sometimes 
pettisb and angry, wben I pressed for Information. 

Tbus curiosity was piqued; and round tbe slender 
Portrait in tbe leatber pantaloons and top-boots gatbered 
many-coloured circles of mystery, and tbe bandsome 
featüres seemed to smile down upon my baffled curiosity 
witb a provoking significance. 

Wby is it tbat tbis form of ambition — curiosity 
— wbicb entered into tbe temptation of our first parent, 
is so specially bard to resist? Knowledge is power — 
and power of one sort or anotber is tbe secret lust of 
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human souls; and here is, beside the sense of explora- 
tion, the ondefinable interest of a stoiy, and above all, 
something forbidden, to stimiilate Üie contomacioas 
appetite. 
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CHAPTEB III. 

. A New Faee. . 

I THiNK it was about a fortnight after iihat conver- 
sation in which my father had expressed his opinioQ,, 
and given me the mysterious Charge about the old oak 
cabinet in his library, as ah-eady detailed, that I was 
one night sitting at the great drawing-room window, 
lost in the melancholy reveries öf night, and in admi- 
ration of the moonlighted scene. I was the only occu- 
pant of the room; and the lights near the fire, at its- 
forther end, hardly reached to the wihdow at which 
I sat. 

The shom grass sloped gently downward from the 
Windows tili it met the broad level on which stood, in 
clumps, or solitarily scattered, some of the noblest 
timber in England. Hoar in the inoonbeams stood 
those graceful trees cästing thfeir moveless shadows 
upon the grass , and in the* backgröund crowning the 
undulations of the distance, in masses, were piled those 
woods among which- lay the solitary tomb where the 
remains öf my beloved mother rested. 

The air was still. The silrery vaponr hnngserenely 
on the far horizon, and the frosty stars blinked brightly. 
Eveiy one knows the effect of such a scene on a mind 
already saddened. Fancies and regrets float mistily in 
the dream, and the scene affects us with a stränge 
mixtare of memory and anticipation, like some sweet 
old air heard in the distance. As my eyes rested ou 

Uncle Süas. L 'Ä 
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those, to me, funereal but glorious woods, which form 
the background of the picture, my thoughts recurred 
to my father's mysterious intimations and the Image of 
the approaching visitor; and the thought of the un- 
known joumey saddened me. 

In all that concemed his religion, from very early 
association, there was to me something of the unearthly 
and spectral. 

When my dear mamma died I was not nine years 
old; and I remember, two days before the funeral, 
there came to Knowl, where she, died, a thin little 
man, with large black eyes, and a very grave, dark 
face. 

He was shut up a good deal with my dear father, 
who was in deep affliction; and Mrs. Eusk used to 
say, "It is rather odd to see him praying with that 
little scarecrow from London, and good Mr. Clay ready 
at call, in the village; much good that little black 
whipper-snapper will do him!" 

With that little black man, on the day after the 
funeral, I was sent out, for some reason, for a walk; 
^7 govemess was ill, I know, and there was confasion 
in the house, and I dare say the maids made as much 
of a holiday as they could. 

I remember feeling a sort of awe of this little dark 
man; but I was not afraid of him, for he was gentle, 
tbough sad — and seemed kind. He led me into the 
garden — the Dutch garden, we used to call it — with 
a balustrade, and statues at the farther front, laid out 
in a carpet-pattem of briUiantly coloured flowers. We 
came down the broad flight of Caen stone steps into 
this, and we walked in silence to the balustrade. The 
base was too high at the spot where we reached it for 
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me to see over; but Holding my band, he said, "Look 
through that, my child. WeU, you can't; but / can 
See beyond it — sball I teil you wbat? I see ever so 
mucb. I see a cottage with a steep roof , that looks 
like gold in tbe sunlight; tbere are tall trees tbrowing 
soft sbadows round it, and flowering sbrubs, I can^t 
say wbat, only tbe colours are beautiful, growing by 
tbe walls and Windows, and two little cbildren are 
playing among tbe stems of tbe trees, and we are on 
our way tbere, and in a few minutes sball be under 
tbose trees ourselves, and talking to tbose little cbildren. 
Yet now to me it is but a picture in my brain, and to 
you but a story told by me, wbicb you believe. Come, 
dear; let us be going." 

So we descended tbe steps at tbe right, and side 
by side walked along tbe grass lane between tall trim 
walls of evergreens. Tbe way was in deep sbadow, 
for tbe sun was near tbe borizon; but suddenly we 
tumed to tbe left, and tbere we stood in rieb suuligbt, 
among tbe many objects be bad described. 

"Is tbis your bouse, my little men?" be asked of 
tbe cbildren — pretty little rosy boys — wbo assented; 
and be leaned witb bis open band against tbe stem of 
one pf tbe trees, and witb a grave smile be nodded 
down to me, saying — , 

"You see now, and bear, a;aifeel for yourself tbat 
botb tbe Vision and tbe story were quite true; but 
^ come on, my dear, we bave fiirtber to go." 

And relapsing into silence we bad a long ramble 
tbrougb tbe wood, tbe same on wbicb I was now look- 
ing in tbe distance. Every now and tben be made me 
sit down to rest, and be in a musing solemn sort of 
way would relate some little story, refiecüng, even to 
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my childish mitid, a stränge Buspicion of a spiritoal 
meaning, but different from what honest Mrs. Rusk 
used to expound to me from the Parables, and, some- 
liow, startling in its very vagueness. 

Thns entertained, though a litüe awfally, I ac- 
companied the dark mysterious little "whipper-snapper" 
through the woodland glades. We came, to me qnite 
unexpectedly, in the deep sylvan shadows, npon the 
grey, pillared temple, four-fronted, with a slanting 
pedestal of lichen-stained steps, the lonely sepulchre in 
which I had the moming before seen poor mamma 
laid. At the sight the fountains of my grief reopened, 
and 1 cried bitterly, repeating, "Oh! mamma, mamma, 
little mamma!" and so went on weeping and calling 
wildly on the deaf and silent. There was a stone bench 
some ten steps away from the tomb. 

"Sit down beside me, my child," said the grave 
man with the black eyes, very kindly and gently. 
"Now, what do you see there?" he asked, pointing 
horizontally with his stick towards the centre of the 
opposite structure. 

"Oh, thM — that place where poor mamma is?" 

"Yes, a stone wall with pillars, too high for either 
you or me to see over. But" — 

Here he mentioned a name which I think must 
have been Swedenborg, from what I afterwards leamed 
of his tenets and revelations; I only know that it 
sounded to me like the name of a magician in a fairy 
tale; I fancied he lived in the wood which surrounded 
US, and I began to grow frightened as he proceeded. 

"But Swedenborg sees beyond it, over, and through 
it, and has told me all that concems us to know. He 
says your mwmTna Is not there." 
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"She is takea away!" I cried, starting np, and 
with Streaming eyes, ga-zing on the building whicb, 
thongh I stamped my feet in my distractio», I was 
afiraid to approaeh. ^^Oh, is mamma taken away? 
Where is she? Where have they brought her to?" 

I was uttering unconsciously very nearly the 
qnestion with which Mary, in the grey of that wondrotw 
moming on which she stood by the empty sepnlchre, 
accosted the figure standing near. 

"Your mamma is alive, but too far away to see or 
hear ns; but Swedenborg, standing here, can see and 
hear her, and teils me all he see&, just as I told you 
in the garden about the little boys and the cottage, 
and the trees and flowers which you could not see, but 
believed in when / told you. So I can teil you now 
as I did then; and as we are both, I hope, Walking on 
to the same place, just as we did to the trees and cot- 
tage, you will surely see with your own eyes how true 
is the description which I give you." 

I was veiy much frightened, for I feared that 
when he had done his narrative we were to walk on 
through the wood into that place of wonders and of 
shadows where the dead were visible. 

He leaned his elbow on his knee, and his forehead 
on his band, which shaded his downcast eyes, and in 
that attitude described to me a beautiful landscape, 
radiant with a wondrous light, in which, rejoicing, my 
mother moved along an airy path, ascending among 
mountains of £antastic height, and peaks, melting in 
celestial colouring into the air, and peopled with human 
beings translated into the same image, beauty, and 
splendour. And when he had ended his relation, he 
rose, took my band, and smiling gently downon my 
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pale, wondering &ce, he said the same words he had 
Bpoken before — 

"Come, dear, let ns be going." 

" Oh ! no, HO, no — not now," I said, resisting, and 
verj mach frightened. 

"Home, I mean, dear. We cannot walk to the 
place I have described. We can only reach it through 
the gate of death, to which we are all tending, young 
and old, with sure steps." 

"And where is the gate of death?" I asked in a 
sort of whisper, as we walked together, holding his 
hand veiy fast, and looking stealthily. He smiled 
sadly and said — 

" When, sooner or later, the time comes, as Hagar^s 
eyes were opened in the wildemess, and she beheld the 
fonntain of water, so shall each of us see the door 
open before us, and enter in and be refreshed." 

For a long time after this walk I was very nervous; 
the more so for the awftd manner in which Mrs. Eusk 
received my Statement — with stem lips and uptumed 
hands and eyes, and an angry expostulation: "I do 
wonder at you, Mary Quince, letting the child walk 
into the wood with that limb of darkness. It is a 
mercy he did not show her the devil, or frighten her 
out of her senses, in that lonely place!" 

Of these Swedenborgians, indeed, I know no more 
than I might leam from good Mrs. Rusk^s very inac- 
curate talk.^ Two or three of them crossed in the 
course of my early life, like magic-lantem figures, the 
disk of my very circumscribed Observation. All out- 
side was and is darkness. I once tried to read one of 
their books upon the future State — heaven and hell; 
but I grew after a day or two so nervous that I laid 
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it aside. It is enongh for me to know what their 
founder either saw or fancied he saw amazing visions, 
wldch, so far firom superseding, confirmed, and inter- 
preted the language of the Bible; and as dear papa 
accepted their ideas, I am happy in thinking that they 
did not conflict with the supreme authority of holy 
writ 

Leaning on my hand, I was now looking upon that 
solemn wood, white and shadowy in the moonlight, 
where, for a long time after that ramble with the 
visionary, I fancied the gate of death, hidden only by 
a Strange glamour, and the dazzling land of ghosts, 
were situate; and I suppose these early associations 
gave to my reverie about my father's Coming visitor a 
wilder and a sadder tinge. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Madame de la Bouglerre. 

On a sudden, on the grass before me, stood an odd 
figure — a very tall woman in grey draperies, nearly 
white under the moon, courtesying extraordinarily low, 
and rather fantastically. 

I stared in something like a horror upon the large 
and rather hoUow features which I did not know, smil- 
ing very tinpleasantly on me; and the moment it was 
piain that I saw her, the grey woman began gabbling 
and cackling shrilly — I could not distinctly hear 
tvhat through the window — and gesticulating*** oddly 
with her long hands and arnjs. 

As she drew near the window, I flew to the fire- 
place, and fang the bell firantically, and seeing her 
still there, and fearing that she might break into the 
room, I flew out of the door, very much frightened, 
and met Branston the butler in the lobby. 

"There's a woman at the window!" I gasped; 
"tum her away, please." 

If I had Said a man, I suppose fat Branston would 
have summoned and sent forward a detachment of 
footmen. As it was, he bowed gravely, with a — 

"Yes 'm — shäll 'm." 

And with an air of authörity approached the 
window. 

I don't think that he was pleasantly impressed him- 
self by the first sight of our visitor, for he stopped 
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some i^ps Short of the window, and demanded rather 
gtemly — 

"Wliat ye doin' there, woman?" 

To this STunmons, her answer, which occnpied a 
Kttle timei was inaudible to me. But Branston re- 
plied — 

"I wasn't aware, ma'^am; I heerd nothin'; if you'll 
go round that way, you'U see the hall-door steps, and 
ril speak to the master, and do as he shall order/' 

The figure said something ^nd pointed. 

"Yes, ihat's it, and ye can't miss of the door." 

And Mr. Branston retumed slowly down the long, 
room, and halted with ont-tumed pumps and a grave 
indinatipn before me, and the faintest amo.unt of inter- 
rogätion in the annonncement — 

"Please 'm, she says she's the govemess." 

"The govemess! What govemess?" 
• Branston was too well-bred to smile, and he said 
thoughtftdly — ' 

"P'raps, 'm, Td best ask the master?" 

Tö which I assented, and away strode the flat 
pnmps of the bntler to the library. 

I stood breathless in the hall. Every girl at my 
age knows how mnch isinvolved in such an advent 
r also heard Mrs. Eusk, in a minute or two more, 
emerge I suppose from the study. She walked quickly, 
and muttered sharply tp herseif — an evil trick, in 
which she indolged when much "put about.^' I should 
haye been glad of a word with her; but I fancied she 
was vexed, and wöuld not have talked satisfactorily. 
She did not, howevery come my way, merely crossing 
the hall with her quick, energetie Step. 
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Was it really the amval of a govemess? Was that 
apparition which had impressed me so unpleasantly to 
take the command of me — to sit alone with me, and 
haunt me perpetually with her sinister looks and shrilly 
gabble? 

I was just making np my mind to go to Mary 
Quince, and leam something definite, when I heard 
my father's step approaching from the library: so I 
qnietly re- entered the drawing-room, but with an 
anxious and throbbing heart. 

When he came in, as usual, he patted me on the 
head gently, with a kind of smile, and then began his 
silent walk up and down the room. I was yeaming 
to question him on the point that just then engrossed 
me so disagreeably; but the awe in which I stood of 
him forbade. 

After a time he stopped at the window, the curtain 
of which I had drawn, and the shutter paxtly opened, 
and he looked out, perhaps with associations of his 
own, on the scene I had been contemplating. 

It was not for nearly an hour after, that my father 
suddenly, after his wont, in a few words, apprised me 
of the arrival of Madame de la Bougierre to be my 
govemess, highly recommended and perfectly qualified. 
My heart sank with a sure presage of ill. I already 
disliked, distrusted, and feared her. 

I had more than an apprehension of her temper 
and fear of possibly abused authority. The large- 
featured, smirking phantom, saluting me so oddly in 
the moonlight, retained ever after its peculiar and un- 
pleasant hold upon my nerves. 

"Well, Miss Maud,. dear, I hope you'U like your 
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new govemess — for it's more than I do , just at pre- 
sent at least," said Mrs. Eusk sharply — she was 
awaitmg me in mj room. "I liate them Frenchwomen; 
they^re not natural, I think. I gave her her supper in 
m7 room. She eats like a wolf, she does, the great 
rawboned hannimal. I wish you saw her in bed as 
I did. I put her next the clock-room — she'U hear 
the hours betimes, I'm thinking. You never saw such 
a sight The great long nose and hoUow cheeks of 
her, and oogh! such a mouth! I feit a'most like litüe 
Bed Riding-Hood — I did, Miss." 

Here honest Mary Quince, who enjoyed Mrs.Rusk's 
Satire, a weapon in which she was not herseif strong, 
kughed outright 

"Tum down the bed, Mary. She's very agreeable 
— she is, just now — all new comers is; but she did 
not get many compliments from me, Miss — no, I 
rayther think not. I wonder why honest English girls 
won't answer the gentry for govemesses, instead of 
them gaping, scheming, wicked farriners? Lord forgi' 
me, I think they're all alike." 

Next moming I made acquaintance with Madame 
de la Rougierre. She was tall, masculine, a little 
gfaastly perhaps, and draped in purple silk, with a lace 
eap, and great bands of black hair, too thick and black 
perhaps to correspond quite naturally with her bleached 
and sallow skin, her hoUow jaws, and the fine but grim 
wrinkles traced about her brows and eyelids. She 
smiled, she nodded, and then for a good while she 
geanned me in silence with a steady, cunning eye, and 
a Stern smile. 

"And how is she named — what is Mademoiselle^s 
name?'' said the tall stranger. 
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' "Maud, Madame." 

"Maud! — what pretty name. Eh! bien. I am 
very sure my dear Maud she will be very good litüe 
girl — is not so? — and I am sure I shall. love you 
Vary moche. And what 'av you been leaming, Maud, 
my dear cheaile — music, French, G^erman, eh?" 

"Yes, a little; and I Lad just begun the use of the 
globes when my govemess went away." 

I nodded towards the globes , which stood near her, 
as I Said this. 

"Oh! yes — the globes;" and she spun one of 
them with her great band. "Je vous expfiquerai tout 
cela k fond." 

Madame de la Eougierre, I found, was always quite 
ready to explain everything "ä, fond;" but somehow 
her " explications ," as she termed them, were not very 
intelligible, and when pressed her temper woke up, so 
that I preferred, after a while, accepting the exposi- 
tions just as they came. 

Madame was on an unusually large scale, a circum- 
stance which made some of her traits more startling, 
and altogether rendered her, in her stränge way, more 
awful in the eyes of a nervous oMld, I may say, such 
as I was. She used to look at me for a long time 
sometimes, with the peculiar smile I häve mentioned, 
and her great finger upon her lip, like the Eleusinian 
priestess on the vase. 

She would sit, too, sometimes for an hour together, 
looking into the fire or out of the window, plainly see-« 
ing nothing, and. with an odd, fixed look of something 
like triumph — very nearly a smile — on her qunning 
face. 
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She was by no means a pleasant gowvemante for a 
nervons girl of mj years. Bometimes she had accesses 
o£ a sort of hilarity which frightened me still more 
than her graver moods, and I will describe these by- 
and-by. 
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CHAPTEß V. 

Sights and Noises. 



Thbrb is not an old house in England of which 
the servants and yonng people who live in it dö not 
cherish some traditions of the ghostly. Knowl has its 
shadows, noises, and marvellous records. Kachel Eu- 
thyn, the beauty of Queen Anne's time, who died of 
grief for the handsome Colonel Norbrooke, who was 
killed in the Low Countries, walks the honse by night, 
in crisp and sounding silks. She is not seen, only 
heard. The tapping of her high-heeled shoes, the 
sweep and rustle of her brocades, her sighs as she : 
pauses in the galleries, near the bed-room doors; and 
sometimes, on stonny nights, her sobs. 

There is, beside, the "link-man," a lank, dark- 
faced, black-haired man, in a sable suit, with a link 
or torch in his band. It usnally only smonlders, with | 
a deep, red glow, as he visits his beat. The library is ' 
one of the rooms he sees to. Unlike "Lady Kachel," * 
as the maids called her, he is seen only, never heard. 
His Steps fall noiseless«as shadows on floor and carpet : 
The lurid glow of his smonldering torch imperfectly ' 
lights his figure and face, and, except when much per^ f 
turbed, his link never blazes. On those occasions, ^ 
however, as he goes his rounds, he ever and anon ■' 
whirls it round his head, and it bursts into a dismal ^ 
flame. This is a fearful omen, and always portends ^ 
some direfiil crisis or calamity. It occurs, however, ^ 
only once or twice in a Century. ^ 
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I donH know whether Madame had heard anything 
of these phenomena; but she did report what very 
mucb firightened me and Mary Quince. She asked us 
who -walked in the gallery on which her bed-room 
opened, making a rostling with her dress, and going 
down ihe stairs, and breathing long breaths here and 
there. Twice, she said, she had stood at her door in 
the dark, listening to these sounds, and once she called 
to know who it was. There was no answer, but the 
person plainly tnmed back, and hurried towards her 
with an unnatural speed, which made her jump within 
her door and shut it 

When first such tales are told they excite the nerves 
of the joung and the ignorant intensely. But the spe- 
cial effect, I have found, soon wears out, and the tale 
simply takes its place with the rest. So it was with 
M adame^s narrative. 

About a week' after its relation, I had my ex- 
perience of a similar sort. Mary Quince went down- 
stairs for ä night-light, leaving me in bed, a candle 
buming in the room, and there, being tired, I feil 
asleep before her retum. When I awoke the candle 
had been extinguished. But I heard a step sofdy 
approaching. I jumped up — quite forgetting the ghost, 
and thinking only of Mary Quince — and opened the 
door, expecting to see the light of her candle. Instead, 
all was dark, and near me I heard the fall of a bare 
foot on the oak floor. It was as if some one had 
stombled. I said, "Mary," but no answer came, only 
a rostling of clothes and a breathing at the other side 
of the galleiy, which passed off towards the upper 
staircase. I tnmed into my room, fireezing with horror, 
and clapt my door. The noise wakened Mary Quince^ 
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who had retumed and gone to her bed half-an-hour 
before. 

About a fortnight after this Mary Quince, a verj 
veracious spinster, reported to me, that having got 
up to fix the window, which was rattling, at about 
foiir o'clock in the moming, she saw a light shining 
from the library window. She could swear to its being 
a streng light, Streaming through the chinks of the 
shutter, and moving, as no doubt the link was waved 
about his head by the angry "link-man." 

These stränge occurrences helped, I think, just 
then to make me nervous, and prepared the way for 
the odd sort of ascendancy which, through my sense 
of the mysterious and supematural, that repulsive 
Frenchwoman was gradually, and it öeemed without 
effbrt, establishing over me. 

Some dark points of her character speedily emerged 
from the prismatic mist with which she had en- 
veloped it 

Mrs. Eusk's Observation about the agreeability of 
new-comers I found to be true, for as Madame began 
to lose that character, her good-humour abated very 
perceptibly, and she began to show gleams of another 
sort of temper, that ' was lurid and dangerous. 

Notwithstanding this, she waö in the habit of al- 
ways having her Bible open by her, and wias austerely 
attentive at moming and evening Services, and asked 
my father, with great humility, to lend her some trans- 
lations of Swedenborg's books, which she laid much to 
heart. 

When we went out for our walk, if the weather 
were bad we generally made our promenade up and 
down the broad terrace in front ofthe Windows. Süllen 
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imi malign at times she used to look, and as suddenly 
she would pät me on the Shoulder caressinglj, and 
smfle with a grotesque benignity, asking tenderly, 
"Are 7011 fatigae, ma chfere?" or "Are you cold-a, 
dear Mand?" 

At first these abmpt transitions puzzled me, some- 
times half firightened me, savouring, I fancied, of in- 
Banit^. The key, however, was accidentally supplied, 
and I found that these accesses of demonstrative affeo- 
tion were sure to supervene wheneyer my father's face 
wag visible throagh the library Windows. 

I did not know well what to make of this woman, 

whom I feared with a vein of superstitious dread. I 

hated being alone with her after dusk in the school- 

room.' She would sometimes sit for half an hour at a 

time, with her wide mouth drawn down at the comers, 

and a scowl, looking into the fire. If she saw me 

looking at her she would change all this on the instant, 

affect a sort of langüor, and lean her head upon her 

handy and ultimately have recourse to her Bible. But 

I fancied she did not read, but pursued her own dark 

mminations, for I observed that the open book might 

often lie for half an hour or more under her eyes and 

yet the leaf never tumed. 

I shonld have been glad to be assured that she 
prayed when on her knees, or read when that book was 
before Her; I should have feit that she was more canny 
and human. As it was, those extemal pieties made a 
saspicion of a hoUow contrast with realitieß that helped 
fco ficare me; yet it was but a suspicion — I could not 
be certain. 

Our Bector and the Curate, with whom she was 
very gtacions, and anxious about my coUects and CAto- 

ÜMcle Silos. V} B 
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chism, had an exalted opinion of her. In public places 
her affection for me was «Iways demonstrative. 

In like manner she contrived Conferences with my 
father. She was always making excuses to consult 
him about my reading, and to confide in him her 
sufferings, as I leamed, from my contumacy and temper. 
The fact is, I was altogether quiet and submissive. 
But I think she had a wish to reduce me to a state of 
the most abject bondage. She had designs of domina- 
tion and Subversion regarding the entire household, I 
now believe, worthy of the evil spirit I sometimes 
fancied her. 

My father beckoned me into the study one day, 
and Said he — 

"You ought not to give poor Madame so mnch 
pain. She is one of the few persons who take an in- 
terest in you; why should she have so often to complain 
of your ill-temper and disobedience? — why should 
she be compelled to ask my permission to punish you? 
Don't be afraid, I won't concede that But in so kind 
a person it argues much. Affection I can't command — 
respect and obedience I may — and I insist on your 
rendering hoth to Madame." 

"But, sir," I Said, roused into courage by the gross 
injustice of the charge, "I have always done e^actly 
as she bid me, and never said one disrespectfal woiä 
to Madame." 

"I don't think, child, you are the best judge of 
that. Go, and amendy And with a displeased look he 
pointed to the door. My heart swelled with the sense 
of wrong, and as I reached the door I tumed to say 
another word, but I could not, and only hurst into 
tears. 
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"Thore — don't cry, little Maud — only let ns do 
better for the fature. Tbere — there — there has 
been enougk'* 

And he kissed mj forehead, and gently put me ont 
and dosed übe door. 

In the school-room I took conrage, and with some 
wannth upbraided Madame. 

'^Wat wicked cheaile!" moaned Madame, demurely. 
''Bead aloud those three — yes, thoae three chaptera 
of Üie Bible, my dear Maud." 

There was no special fitness in those particalar 
chapters, and when äiey were ended she said in a sad 
tone — 

"Now, dear, you must commit to memory this pretty 
priaire for umili^ of art" 

It was a long one, and in a State of profound irri- 
tation I got through the task. 

Mrs. Kusk hated her. She said she stole wine and 
brandy whenever the opportunity offered — that she 
was always asking her for such stimulants and pre- 
tending pains in her stomach. Here, perhaps, there 
was exaggeration; but I knew it was true that I had 
been at ^Offerent times despatched on that errand-«nd 
pretext for brandy to Mrs. Kusk, who at last came to 
her bed-side with piUs and a mustard blister only, and 
was hated irrevocably ever after. 

I feit all this was done to torture me. But a day 
ifl a long time to a child, and they forgive quickly. It 
was always with a sense of danger that I heard Madame 
saT she must go and see Monsieur Euthyn in the library, 
and I think a jealousy of her growing influence was an 
ingredient in ihe detestation in which honest Mrs. Susk 
held her. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

Ä Walk in tha Wood. 

Two little pieces of by-play in wbich I detected 
her confirmed my unpleasant suspicion. From the comer 
of the gallery I one day saw her, when she thought I 
was out and all quiet, with her ear at the keyhole of 
papa^B study, as we nsed to call the sitling-room next 
his bed-room. Her eyes were tumed in the direotion 
of the stairs, from which only she apprehended sur- 
prise. Her great mouth was open, and her eyes ab- 
solutely goggled with eagemess. She was devomring 
all that was passing there. I drew back into the 
shadow with a kind of disgust and horror. She was 
transformed into a great gaping reptile. I feit that I 
conld have thrown something at her; bnt a kind of fear 
made me recede again towajrd my room. Indignation, 
however, quickly retumed, and I came back^ treading 
briskly as I did so. When I reached the angle of the 
gallery again, Madame, I suppose, had heard me, for 
she was halfway down the stairs. 

"Ah, my dear cheaile, I am so glad to find you, 
and you ajre dress to come out We shall have so 
pleasant walk.** 

At that moment the door of my father^s study 
opened, and Mrs. Busk, with her dark en^getic face 
very much flushed, stepped out in high excitement. 

"The Master says you may have the brandy-botde, 
Madame, and Tm glad to be rid of it — / am.** 
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Madame conrtesied with a great smirk, that was. füll 
of i&tangible hate and insiilt 

"Better yonr own brandy, if drink you must!" ex- 
daimed Mrs. Bnsk. "You may come to the store-room 
now, or the bnüer can take it." 

And off wbisked Mrs. Knsk for the back stair 
case. 

There had been no common skirmish on this oc- 
casbn, bat a pitched battle. 

Madame had made a sort of pet of Anne Wixted, 
an nnderrchambermaid, and attached her to her interest 
economically by persnading me to make her presents 
of some old dresses and other things. Anne was such 
an angel! 

But Mrs. Susk, whose eyes were about her, detected 

Anne, with a brandy-bottle under her apron, st^aling 

iip-etairs. Anne, in a panic, declared the truth. 

Madame had commissioned her to buy it in the town, 

and convey it to her bed-room. lipon this, Mrs. Rusk 

imponnded the fiask; and with Anne beside her, rather 

predpitately appeared before ^'the Marter." He heard, 

and stimmoned Madame. Madame was cool, frank and 

flaent. The brandy was purely medicinal. She pro- 

dneed a document in form of a note. Doctor Somebody 

presented his compliments to Madame de la Eougierre, 

and ordered her a table-^poonfal of brandy and some 

drops of landanum whenever the pain of stomach re- 

tomed. The flask would last ä whole year, perhaps 

two. She daimed her medicine. 

Man's estimate of woman is higher than woman's 
own. Eerhaps in their relations to man they are 
generally more trustworthy — perhaps woman's is the 
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juster, and the other an appointed Illusion. I don*t 
know; but so it is ordained. 

lÄTB. Rusk was recalled, and I saw, as 70a are 
aware, Madame's procedure during the interview. 

It was a great battle — a great victory. Madame 
was in high spirits. The air was sweet — the landscape 
charming — I, so good — every thing so beautiftdl 
Where should we go? thü way? 

I had made a resolntion to speak as litde as pos- 
sible to Madame, I was sq incensed at the treachery 
I had witnessed; but such resolutions do not last long 
with very young people, and by the time we had 
reached tiie skirts of the wood we were talking pretty 
much as usual. 

"I don't wish to go into the wood, Madame." 

"And for what?" 

"Poor mamma is buried there." 

"Is tJi&re the vault?" demanded Madame, eagerly. 

I assented. 

"My faith, eurious reason; you say because poor 
mamma is buried there you will not approachl Why, 
cheaile, what would good Monsieur Ruthyn say if he 
heard such thing? Tou are surely not so unkain\ and 
I am with you. Allans, Let us come — even a little 
part of way." 

And so I yielded, though still reluctant. 

There was a grass-grown road, which we easily 
reached, leading to the sombre building, and we soon 
arrived before it. 

Madame de la Kougierre seemed rather eurious. 
She sat down on the little bank opposite, in her most 
languid pose — her head leaned upon the tips of her 
fingers. 
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"How very sad — how ßolemn ! " murmured Madame. 
"What noble tomb! How triste, my dear cbeaile, your 
Visit 'ere rnnst it be, remembering a so sweet maman. 
There is new inscription — is it not new?" And so, 
indeed, it seemed. 

*'I am fatigne — maybe you will read it aloud to 
me slowly and solemnly, my dearest Maud?" 

Ab I approached I bappened to look, I can^t teil 
why, snddenly, over my Shoulder; I was startled, for 
Madame was grimacing after me with a vile derisire 
distortion. She pretended to be seized with a fit of 
conghing. But It would not do; she saw that I had 
detected her, and she laughed aloud. 

"Come here, dear cheaile. I was just reflecting 
how foolish is all this thing — the tomb — the epitaph. 
I think, I would '&v none — no, no epitaph. We 
regard Ihem first for the orade of the dead, and find 
them after only the foUy of the living. So I despise. 
Do you think your house of Knowl down there is what 
you call haunt, my dear?" 

"Why?" Said I, fioshing and growing pale again. 
I feit quite afiraid of Madame, and confounded at the 
suddenness of all this. 

"Because Anne Wixted she says there is ghost. 
How dark is this place, and so many of the Ruthyn 
family they are buried here — is not so? How high 
and thick are the trees all round, and nobody comes 
near." 

And Madame roUed her eyes awfully, as if she ex- 
pected to see something undarthly, and, indeed, looked 
very like it herseif. 

" Come away, Madame,'" I said, growing firightened, 
and feding that if I were once, by any accident, to 
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give way to the panic that was gathering round me I 
should instantaneously lose all control of myself. "(Hi 
oome awayl — do, Madame — r Tm frightened." 

"No, on the oontrary, sit here hj me. It is very 
odd you will think, ma chere — im gout bizarre 
yraimenti — but I love veiy mncb to be iiear to the 
dead people — in solitary place like this. I am not 
afraid of the dead people, nor of the ghostö. 'Av you 
ever see a ghost, my dear?" 

"Do, Madame! pra^f speak of something eise." 

**Wat little fool! But no, you are not a&aid. I 
'av seen the ghosts myself. I saw oie, for.example, 
last night, shape like a monkey, sittmg in the comer, 
with bis arms round bis knees; verr wicked, old, old 
man bis face was like, and white efes so large." 

"Come away, Madame! you aie trying to frigbten 
me," I Said, in the cbildisb anger which accompanies 
fear. 

Madame laughed an ugly lau^h, and said — 

"Eh, bienl little fool! — I will not teil the rest 
if you are really frightened; let os change to something 
eise." 

"Yes, yes! ob, do — pray do." 

**Wat good man is your fatber!" 

"Very — the kindest darüng. I don't know wby 
it is, Madame, I am so a&aid of bim, and nevidr could 
teil bim bow much I love biia." 

This confidential talking with Madame, stränge to 
say, implied no oonfidence; it resulted from fear — it 
was deprecatory. I treated her as if she bad human 
sympathies, in the hope that they might be generated 
somebow. 

"Was there not a doctor from London with bim a 
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tew monäu ago? Doctor Biyei^ly, I think Üiey call 
nun. 

"Yes, a Doctpr Bryerly, who remained a few dajs. 
Bhall ire begin tö walk towards home, Madame? Do, 
pray. 

^'Jjnmediately, cheaile; and does your father snffer 
mach?" 

"No — I think not'^ 

''And wHat then is liis diseäse?" 

''Disease! he has no disease. Have yoa heard 
anything abont bis bealth, Madame?" I said, anxi- 
onsly. 

"Ob, no", ma foi — I have heard nothing; but if 
the döctor came it was not because he was quite 
welL" 

"Bat that doctor is a doctor in theology, I fancy. 
I know he is a Swedenborgian; and papa is so well he 
eauld not have come as a physician." 

"I am very glad, ma chere, to hear; but still you 
know yonr faäier is old man to have so young cheaile 
as yon. Oh, yes — he is old man, and so uncertain 
life is- 'As he made bis. will, my dear? Every man 
80 rieh as he, especially so old, aught to ^av made bis 
wiU." 

"There is no need of haste, Madame; it is quite 
tbne enongh when bis bealth begins to fail." 

"But has he really compose no will?" 

"I really don't know, Madame." 

"Ah, litüe rogue! you will not teil — but you 
are not such fool as you feign yourself. No no; you 
know eveiything. Come, teil me all about — it is for 
your adTantäge, yoü know. What is in bis will, and 
when he wrote?" 
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"But, Madame, I really know nothing of it I can^t 
saj, whether there is a will or not. Let ns talk of 
something eise." 

"But, cheaile, it will not kill Monsieur Ruthyn to 
make his will; he will not come to lie here a day 
sooner by cause of that, but if he make no will you 
may lose a great deal of the property. Would not 
that be pity?" 

"I reaUy don't know anything of his will, If papa 
has made one, he has never 'spoken of it to me. I- 
know he loves me — that is enough." 

"Ah! you are not such little goose — you do know 
everything, of course. Come, come, teil me, little 
obstinate, otherwise I will break your little finger. Teil 
me everything." 

"I know nothing of papa's will. You don't know, 
Madame, how you pain me. Do let us speak of some- 
thing eise." 

"You do know, and you must teil, petite dur-töte, 
or I will break a your leetle finger." 

With which words she seized that Joint, and laugh- 
ing spitefully, she twisted it suddenly back. I screamed; 
she continued to laugh. 

"WiU you teil?" 

"Yes, yes! let me go;" I shrieked. 

She did not release it, howerer, immediately, bat 
continued her torture and discordant laughter. At last, 
however, she did release my finger. 

"So she is going to be good cheaile, and to teil 
everything to her affectionate gouvemante. What do 
you cry for, little fool?" 

"YouVe hurt me very much — you have broken 
my finger," I sobbed. , 
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"Kub it and blow it, and give it a kees, little fool! 
What cross girl! I will never play with you a^ain — 
never. Let us go home." 

Madame was silent and morose all the way home. 
She would not answer my questions, and affected to be 
very lofty and offended. 

This did not last very long, however, and she soon 
lesumed her wonted ways. And she retumed to the 
qnestion of the will; but not so directly, and with 
more art 

Why should this dreadfdl woman's thonghts be 
ranning so continnally upon my father^s will? How 
conld it concem her? 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

Church Scarsdikle. 

I THiNK all the females of oar Household, exoept 
Mtb. Busk, who was at open feud with her, and had 
only room for the fiercer emotions, were more or less 
afraid of this inaospicioas foreigner. 

Mrs. Kusk wonld say in her confidences in mj 
room — 

"Where does she come from? — is she a French 
or a Swiss one, or is she a Canada woman? I re- 
member one of them when I was a girl, and a nice 
limb she was, too! And who did she live with? Where 
was her last family? Not one of us knows nothing 
about her, no more than a child; except, of course, the 
Master — I do suppose he made inquiry. She's al- 
ways at hugger-mugger with Ann Wixted. I'll pack 
that one about her business if she don't mind. Tatikling 
and whispering etemally. It's hot about her own busi- 
ness she^s a-talking. Madame de la Kougepot, / call 
her. She does know how to paint up to the ninety- 
nines — she does, the old cat. I heg your pardon, 
Miss, but that she is — a devil, and no mistake. I 
found her out first by her thieving the master's gin, 
that the doctor ordered him, and fiUing the decanter up 
with water — the old villain; but she'll be found out 
yet, she will; and all the maids is afraid on her. She's 
not right, they think — a witch or a ghost — I should 
not wonder.. Catherine Jones found her in her bed 
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adeep in the moming a£ber she solked with yon, you 
know, Miss, wiüi all her clotfaes on, whatever was the 
the meaning; and I think she has firigbtened you, Miss, 
•ad has made yon as nervons as anythink — I do," 
and so forth. 

It was true — I toa8 nervons, and growing rather 
more so; and I think this cynical woman perceived and 
intended it, and was pleaseid. I was always afraid of 
her conoealing herself in my room, and emerging at 
night to scare me. She hegan sometimes to mingle in 
my dreams, too — always awfully; and this nonrished, 
of course, the kind of ambignons fear in which, in 
waking hours, I held her. 

I dreamed one night that she led me, all the time 
whispering somethuig so very fast that I conld not an- 
derstand her, into the library, holding a candle in heor 
other band above her head. We walked on tiptoe, 
like criminals at the dead of night, and stopped before 
tbat cid oak cabinet which my father had indicated in 
so odd a way to me. I feit that we were about some 
contraband practice. There was a key in the door, 
which I experienced a guilty horror at tnming, she 
whispering in the same onintelligible way, all the time, 
at my ear. I did tum it — the door opened quite 
Bofüy, and witlun stood my father; bis face white and 
malignant, and glaring close in mine. He cried in a 
terrible voice> "Deathl" Out went Madame^s candle, 
and at the same moment, with a scream, I waked in 
the dark — still fancying myseif in the library; and 
for an hour after I continued in a hysterical State. 

Every little incident about Madame :^imished a 
topic of eager discussion among the maids. More or 
lees covertly, they nearly all hated and feaxed her. 
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They fancied that she was making good her footing 
wiih ^'the Master-/' and ihat she would then oust Mrs. 
Bnsk — perhaps usurp her place — and so make a 
clean sweep of them all. I fancy the honest litde 
housekeeper did not discourage that suspicion. 

Abont this time I recollect a pedlar, an odd, gipsi- 
fied-looking man, called in at Knowl. I and Catherine 
Jones were in the conrt when he came, and set down 
his pack on the low balustrade beside the door. 

All sorts of commodities he had — ribbons, cot- 
tons, silks, stockings, lace, and even some bad jewel- 
lery; and just as he began his display — an interest- 
ing matter in a quiet country house — Madame came 
upon the ground. He grinned a recognition, and 
hoped ^^Madamasel" was well, and ^Mid not look to 
See her here." 

"Madamasel" thanked him — "Yes, vary well," 
and looked for the first time decidedly "pnt out" 

"Wat a pretty things!" she said. "Catherine, nin 
and teil Mrs. Rusk. She wants scissars and lace, too 

— I heard her say." 

So Catherine, with a lingering look, departed; and 
Madame said — 

"Will you, dear cheaile, be so kind to bring here 
my purse; I forgot on the table in my room; also, I 
advise you, bring yowr." 

Caüierine retumed with Mrs. Eusk. Here was a 
man who could teil them something of the old French- 
woman, at last! Slyly they dawdled over his wares, 
until Madame had made her market, and departed with 
me. But when the coveted opportunity came, the 
pedlar was quite impenetrable. He forgot everything 

— he did not believe as he ever saw the lady before. 
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He calied a Frenchwoman, all the world over, Ma- 
damasel — that wor the name on *em all. He never 
seed her in partiklar afore, as he conld bring to mind. 
He liked to see 'em always, *canse they makes the 
young xms bny. 

Tbis reserve and oblivion were very provoking, and 
neither Mrs. Bnsk nor Catherine Jones spent sixpence 
with him; — he was a stupid fellow, or worse. 

Of conrse Madame had tampered with him. Bnt 
tnith, like mnrder, will out some day. Tom Williams, 
the groom, had seen her, when alone with him, and 
pretending to look at bis stock, with her face almost 
boried in bis silks and Welsb linseys, talking as fast 
as she could all the time, and slipping money^ he did 
fluppose, under a piece of stuiBP in bis box. 

In the mean time, I and Madame were Walking 
pver tbe wide, peaty sheepwalks that lie between 
Knowl and Church Scarsdale. Since our visit to tbe 
mansolemn in the wood, she had not worried me so 
much as before. She had been, indeed, more than 
üsnally thougbtfnl, very little talkative, and troubled 
me luurdly at all about French and otber accomplish- 
ments. A walk was a part of our daily routine. I now 
carried a tmy basket in my band, with a few Sand- 
wiches, which were to fumish our luncheon when we 
reached tbe pretty scene, about two miles away, whitber 
we were tending. 

We had started a little too late; Madame grew un- 
wontedly fätigued, and sat down to rest on a stile be- 
fore we had got half way, and tbere she intoned, with 
a dismal nasal cadence, a quaint old Bretagne ballad, 
about a lady with a pig*s head: — 
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" ThU lady WM neitlier pig nor maid, 
And 80 she waa not of human mould ; 
Not of the living nor the dead. 
Her )eft hand and foot were wajrm to touch; 
Her right as oold as a corpse^s flesb 1 ■ 

And she wonld sing like a foneral bell, wlth a ding-dong tone, 
The pigs were afraid , and viewed her aloof , 
And women feared her and stood af&r. 
She eoald do withont sleep for a year and a day ; 
6he could sleep like a corpse, for a month and more. 
No one knew how this lady fed — 
On acoms or on flesh. 

Borne say that shc's one of the swine possessed, 
-That swam over the sea of Genesarot. 
A mongrel body and demon soul. 
Some say she^s the wife of the Wandering Jew, 
And broke the law for the sake of pork ; 
And a Bwinish face for a token doth bear, 
That her shame is now.and her ponishment eooing." 

And SO it went on, in a gingling rigmarole. The more 
anxions I seemed to go on our way, the more likeljr 
was she to loiter. I therefore showed no signs of im- 
patience, and I saw her consult her watch in the course 
of her ngly minstrelsy, and sljlj glance, as if expect- 
ing something, in the direction of our destination. 

When she had sung.to her heart's content, up rose 
Madame, and hegan to walk onward silently. I saw 
her glance önce or twice, as before, toward Äe village 
of Trillsworth, which lay in front, a little to our left, 
and the sinoke of which himg in a film over the 
brow. of the hill. I think she observed me, for she 
inquired. 

"What is that a smoke there?" 

"That is Trillsworth, Madame; there is a railway 
Station there.** 

"Oh, le cheinin de fer, so nearl I did not think. 
Where it goes?" 

I told her, and silence retumed. 
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Chnrch Scarsdale is a veiy pretty and odd scene. 
The slightlj nndulating sheep-waLk dips snddenly into 
a wide glen^ in the lap of which, hj a bright, winding 
rill, rise from the sward the roins of a small abbej, 
with a few solemn trees scattered round. The crows' 
nests hting nntenanted in the trees; the birds were 
foraging far away firom their roosts. The very cattle 
luid forsaken the place. It was solitade itself. 

Madame drew a long breath and smiled. 

"Come down, come down, cheaile — come down 
to the dmrchyaid." 

As we descended the slope which shut out the sur- 
rounding world, and the scene grew more sad and lonely, 
Madame's spirits seemed to rise. 

"See 'ow many grave-stones — one, two hundred. 
Don't you love the dead, cheaile? I will teach you 
to love them. You shall see me die here to-day, for 
lialf an hour, and be among them. That is what I 
love." 

"We were by this time at the litüe brook^s side, 
and the low churchyard wall with a Stile, reached by a 
eoupleof stepping-stones, acrossthestream, immediately 
at Üie other side. 

"Come, now!" cried Madame, raising her face, as 
if to sniflf the air; "we are close to them. Yoix will 
ISke them soon as I. You shall see five of them. Ah, 
^ ira, 9a ira, 9a ira! Come, cross quickily! I am 
Kadame la Morgue — Mrs. Deadhousel I will pre- 
float yon my Mends, Monsieur Cadavre and Monsieur 
Squelette. Come, come, leetle mortal, let us play. 
Onaali!" And she uttered a horrid yeill irom her 
enormons mouth, and pushing her wig and bonnet 
ÜMOe Silaa. L 4 
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back, 80 as to show her great, bald head. She was 
laugbing, and really looked qnite mad. 

"No, Madame, I will not go with you," T said, 
disengaging my band with a violent effort, receding 
two or tbree steps. 

"Not enter the churcbyard! Ma foi — wat mau- 
vais gouti But see, we are already in sbade. Tbe 
sun he is setting soon — where weel you remain, cbeaile? 
I will not stay long." 

"111 stay here," I said, a little angrily — for I 
was angry as well as nervous; and through my feäh 
was that indignation at her extravagances which mi- 
micked lunacy so unpleasantly, and were^ I knew, 
designed to frighten me. 

Over the stepping-stones , pulling np her dress, she 
skipped with her long, lank legs, like a Witch joining 
a Walpnrgis. Over the stile she strode, and I saw her 
head wagging, and heard her sing some of her ill- 
omened rhymes, as she capered solemnly, with many a 
grin and courtesy, among the graves and headstones 
towards the min. 
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CHAPTER VlII. 

The Smoker. ^ 

TäREfl years later I leamed — in a way 8he pro- 
bablj litde expected, and then did not much care 
about — what really occurred* there. I leamed even 
plirases and looks — for the story was related by one 
who had beard it told — and therefore I venture to 
narrate Wbat at tibe moment I neitber saw nor suspected. 
Wbüe I sat, flusbed and nervous, upon a flat stone by 
the bank of tbe little stream, Madame looked over ber 
Bhonlder, and peroeiving tbat I was out of sigbt, sbe 
abated het pace, and tumed sbarply towards tbe ruin 
wbich lay at ber lefL It was ber first visit, and sbe 
Wag merely exploring; but now, witb a perfectly sbrewd 
and businesslike air, toming tbe comer of tbe building, 
sbe saw, seated upon tbe edge of a grave-stone, a 
ratber fieit and flasbily equipped young man, witb large, 
%bt wbiskers, a Jerry bat, green eutaway coat witb 
gilt buttons, and waistcoat and trowsers ratber striking 
than elegant in pattem. He was smoking a sbort pipe, 
and made a nod to Madame, witbout eitber removing 
it from bis Ups or rising, but witb bis brown and ratber 
good-looking face tumed up, be eyed ber witb some- 
thing of the impudent and sulky expression tbat was 
babitual to it 

"Ha, Deedle, you are tberel an' look so well. 
I am bere, too, quite eidon; but my Mend, sbe wait 
outside the chnrcbyard, by-side the leeüe lirer, for 

4* 
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she must not think I know you — so I am come 

"Yon*re a qnarter late, and I lost a fight by you, 
old girl, this moming/* said the gay man, and spat on 
the gronnd; "and I wish you would not call me Diddle. 
I'll call you Granny if you do." 

"Eh, bien! J)ud, then. She is vary nice — wat 
you like. Slim waist, wite teeth, vary nice eyes — 
dark — wat you say is best — and nice leeüe foot 
and ankle.** 

Madame smiled leeringly. 

Dud smoked on. 

"Go on,** said Dud, with a nod of command. 

"I am teach her to sing and play, she has such 
sweet voice." 

There was another interval here. 

"Well, that isn't much good. I hate women's 
screechin* about fairies and flowers. Hang her! there^s 
a scarecrow as sings at CurFs Divan. Such a cater- 
wauling upon a stage! I*d like to put my two barreis 
into her." 

By this time Dud*s pipe was out, and he could 
afford to converse. 

"You shaU see her and decide. You will walk 
down the river, and pass her by." 

"That's as may be; howsoever, it would not do, 
no how, to buy a pig in a poke, you know. And 
s*pose I shouldn*t like her arter all?" 

Madame sneered, with a patois ejaculation of de- 
rision. 

"Vary good! Then some one eise will not be so 
'ard to please — as you will soon find." 

"Some one'ß bin a-lookin' arter her, you mean?" 
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Said the yoiing man, with a sbrewd nneasy glance on 
the cunning face of the French lady. 

"I mean preciselj — that which I mean/* replied 
the lady, with a teazing pause at the break I have 
marked. 

"Come, old 'nn, none of your d old chaff, if 

you want me to stay here Hstening to yon. Speak 
out, can't you? There's any chap as has bin a-lookin' 
arter her — is there?" 

"Eh, bien; I suppose some." 

"Well, you suppose^ and /suppose — we may aU 
suppose, I guess; but that does not make a thing be, 
as wasn't before; and you teil me, as how the lass is 
kep' private up there, and will be tili ^ou're done edu- 
cating her — a precious good 'un that is!" And he 
laxighed a little lazily, with the ivory handle of bis 
cane on bis lip, and eyeing Madame with indolent 
derision. 

Madame laughed, but looked rather dangerous. 

"Tm only chaffin^ you know, old girl. YouWe 
bin chaMn' — w'y shouldn't I? But I don*t see why 

she can't wait a bit-, and whafs all the d d hurry 

for? Tm in no hurry. I don't want a wife on my 
back for a while. There's no fellow marries tili he's 
took his bit o* fun, and seen life — is there! And 
why should I be driving with her to fairs, or to 
ehnrch, or to meeting, by jingol — for they say she's a 
Quaker — with a babby on each knee, only to please 
ihem as will be dead and rotten when /*m only be- 
ginning?-' 

"Ah, you are such charming fellow; always the 
same — always sensible. So I and my firiend we will 
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walk home again, and you go see Maggie Hawkes. 
Good-a-by, Dnd — good-a-by." 

"Qui^t, yon fool! — can't ye?" said the young 
gentleiiiaii, witb the »ort of grin that made bis face 
vicions wben a borse vexed bim. "Wbo ever ^d I 
wouldu't go look at tbe girl? Wby you know tbat's 
just wbat I come bere for — don't you? Only wben 
I tbink a bit, and a notion comes across me, wby 
sbonldn*t I speak out? I'm not one o' tbem ehiUy- 
sballies. If I like tbe girl I'll not be mug in and mug 
out about it. Only, mind ye, TU judge for myself. Is 
tbat ber a-coming?" 

"No; it was a distant sound." 

Madame peeped round tbe comer. No one was 
approacbing. 

**Well, you go round tbat a-way, and you only 
look at ber, you know, for sbe is sucb fool — go 
nairvous." 

"Ob, 18 tbat tbe way witb ber?" said Dud, 
knocking out tbe asbes of bis pipe on a tombstone, 
and replacing the Turkisb Utensil in bis pocket. 
"Well, tben, old lass, good-bye," and be shook her 
band. "And, do ye see, don't ye come up tili I pass, 
for I*m no band at play-acting; an^ if you called me 
'sir,' or was Coming it dignified and distant, you know, 
rd be sure to laugb, a'most, and let all out So good- 
by^i d*ye see, and if you want me again be sharp to 
time, mind." 

From habit be looked about for bis dogs, but be 
bad not brougbt one. He bad come unostentatiously 
by rail, travelling in a tbird-class oanii^e, for tbe 
advautage of Jack Briderly^s Company, and getting « 
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World of usefiil wrinkles about the steeple-chase that 
was Coming off next week. 

So be strode away, cuttiiig oiBP tbe beads of tbe 
motäes with bis cane as be went; and Madame walked 
fortb into tbe open space among tbe grayes, wbere I 
migbt bave seen ber, bad I stood up, looking witb tbe 
abgorbed gaze of an artist on tbe min. 

In a litde wbile, along tbe patb, I beard tbe dank 
of a Step, and tbe gentleman in tbe green cutaway 
oosit, sucking bis cane, and eyeing me witb an offen- 
sive familiär sort of stare tbe wbile, passed me by, 
ratber besitating as be did so. 
I I was glad wben be tnmed tbe comer in tbe little 

hoUow close by, and disappeared. I stood np at once 
and was reassured by a sigbt of Madame, not very 
many yards away, looking at tbe min, and apparently 
restored to ber rigbt mind. Tbe last beams of the 
Bun were by tbis time toucbing tbe uplands, and I 
was longing to recommence our walk bome. I was 
hesitating abont calling to Madame, beeause tbat lady 
had a ceWain spirit of Opposition witbin ba:, and to 
disclose a small wisb of any sort was generally, if it 
lay in ber power, to prevent its accomplishment. 

At tbis moment tbe gentleman in the green coat 
retamed, approaching me with a slow sort of swagger. 

"I say, Miss, I dropped a glove close by bere. 
May you bave seen it?" 

"No, sir," I said, drawing back a little, and look- 
ing, I dare say, both frightened and offended. 

"I do tbink I must 'a dropped it close by your 
foot, Miss." 

"No, sir," I repeated. 
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"No ofiPence, Miss; bnt jouVe snre you didn't 
hide it?" 

I was beginning to grow seriously uncomfortable. 

"Don't be frightened, Miss; it's only a bit o' cbaff. 
Fm not going to search." 

I called aloud, "Madame, Madame!^* and he wHsded 
through bis fingere, and shouted, "Madame, Madame," 
and added, "She^s as deaf as a tombstone, or she'll 
bear tbat Gi'e ber my compliments, and say I said 
you're a beauty, Miss;" and with a laugb and a leer, 
be strode oK 

Altogether this bad not been a very pleasant ex- 
enrsion. Madame gobbled up our Sandwiches, com- 
mending them every npw and then to me. But I bad 
been too mncb excited to bave any appetite left, and 
very tired I was wben we reacbed bome. 

"So, tbere is lady Coming to-morrow?" said Ma- 
dame, wbo knew everything. "Wat is ber name? 
I forget." 

"Lady Knollys," I answered. 

"Lady Knollys — wat odd namel She is very 
yonng — is sbe not?"' 

"Fast fifty, I think." 

"Helas! Sbe's vary old then. Is she rieh?" 

"I don't know. She has a place in Derbyshire." 

"Derbyshire — tbat is one of your English coun- 
ties, is it not?" 

"Oh, yes, Madame," I answered, laughing. "I 
bave said it to you twice since you came;" and I 
gabbled through the chief towns and rivers as cata- 
logued in my geography. 

"Bah! to be sure — of course, cheaile. And is 
she your relation?" 
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"Papa's first consin." 

"Won't you present-a me, pray? — I would so 
like." 

Madame had fallen into the English way of liking 
people with tiües, as perhaps foreigners would if titles 
implied the sort of power tiiey do generally with us. 

"Certainly, Madame." 

"You will not forget?" 

"Oh, no." 

Madame reminded me twice, in the course of the 
evening, of my promise. She was very eager on this 
point But it is a world of disappointment, influenza, 
and rheumatics, and next moming Madame was pros- 
trate in her bed, and careless of aJl things but flannel 
and James's powder. 

Madame was desoUe; but she could not raise her 
head. She only murmured a question. 

"For 'ow long time, dear, will Lady Boiollys 
remain?" 

"A very few days, I believe." 

"Helas! 'ow onlucky! may be to-morrow I shall 
be better. Ouah! my ear. The laudanum, dear 
cheaile!" 

And so our conversation for that time ended, and 
Madame buried her head in her old red cashmere 
shawL 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Honioa KnoUyB. 

PuNCTüALLY Lady Knollys arrived. She was ac- 
companied by her nephew, Captain Oakley. 

They arrived a little before dinner; just in time to 
get to their rooms and dress. But Mary Qoince 
enlivened my teilet with eloquent descriptions of tbe 
youthful Captain whom she had met in the gallery, on 
bis way to bis room, with the servant, and told me 
how he stopped to let her pass, and bow "he smiled 
so 'ansom." 

I was very young then, you know, and more 
cbüdisb even than my years; but this talk of Mary 
Quince's interested me, I must confess, considerably. 
I was painting all sorts of portraits of tbis beroic 
soldier, wbile affecting, I am afraid, a bypocritical in- 
difference to her narration, and I know I was very 
nervous and painstaking about my toilet that evening, 
Wben I went down to the drawing-room, Lady Knollys 
was there, talking volubly to my fatber as I entered 
— a woman not really old, but such as very young 
people fancy aged — energetic, bright, saucy, dressed 
handsomely in purple satin , with a good deal of point 
lace, and a rieh — I know not how to call it — not a 
cap, a sort of head-dress — light and simple, but 
grand withal, over her greyish, silken hair. 

Eather tall, by no means stout, on the whole a 
good firm figurej with something kindly in her look. 
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She got up, qnite like a young person, and ooming 
qnickly to meet me with a smile — 

"My yonng cousin!^' slie cried, and kissed me on 
both ehec^. "You know who I am? Yonr Cousin 
Konica — Monica Knollys — and very glad, dear, 
to 8ee you, thongh she has not set eyes on you since 
you were no longer than that paper-knife. Now come 
here to the lamp, for I must look at yon. Who is 
&he like? Let^ me see. Like your poor mother, I 
tiiink^ my dear; but youVe the Aylmer nose — yes — 
not a bad nose either, and come! very good eyes, npon 
my life ^ — yes, certainly — something of her poor 
mother — not a bit like you, Austin." 

My father gave her a look as near a smile as I had 
Seen there for a long time, shrewd, cynical, but kindly 
too, and said he — 

"So much the better, Monica, eh?" 
"It was not for me to say — but you know, 
Austin, you always were an ugly creature. How 
shocked and indignant the little girl looks! You must 
not be yexed, you loyal little woman, with Cousin 
Monica for telling the truth. Papa was and will be 
ugly all his days. Come, Austin, dear, teil her — is 
not it 80?" 

"What! depose against myselfl That's not English 
law, Monica." 

"Well, maybe not; but if the child won't believe 
her own eyes, how is she to believe me? She has 
lo^» pretty hands — you have — and very nice feet 
too. How old is she?" 

"How old, child?" said my father to me, transfer- 
ring tbe question. 

Bhe recuned again to my eyes. 
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"That is the tnie grey — large, deep, soft — very 
peculiar. Yes, dear, very pretty — long lashes, and 
such bright tints. You'll be in the Book of Beauty, 
my dear, when yon come out, and have all the poet 
people writing verses to the tip of your nose, and a very 
pretty little nose it isl" 

I must mention here how striking was the change 
in my father's spirit while talking and listening to his 
odd and voluble old Cousin Monica. Eeflected firom 
bygone associations, there had come a glimmer öf 
something, not gaiety, indeed, but like an appreciation 
of gaiety. The gloom and inflexibility were gone, and 
there was an evident encouragement and enjoyment of 
the incessant sallies of his bustling visitor. 

How morbid must have been the tendencies of his 
habitual solitude, I think, appeared from the evident 
thawing and brightening that accompanied even this 
transient gleam of human society. I was not a com* 
panion — more childish than most girls of my age, 
and trained in all his whimsical ways, never to inter- 
rupt a silence, or force his thoughts by unexpected 
question or remark out of their monotonous or painfhl 
Channel. 

I was as much surprised at the good-humour with 
which he submitted to his cousin's saucy talk; and, in- 
deed, just then those black-panelled and pictured waUs, 
and that quaint, misshapen room, seemed to have ex- 
changed Üi^ir stem and awM character for something 
wonderfully pleasanter to me, nolwithstanding the un- 
pleasantness of the personal criticism to which the 
plain-spoken lady chose to subject me. 

Just at that moment Captain Oakley joined ns. 
He was my first actual vision of ihat awAü and distant 
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World of fashion, of whose splendours I had alreadj 
lead something in the three-volnined gospel of the cir- 
colating librarj. 

HandBome, elegant, with features almost feminine, 
and soft, wavy, black liair, whiskers and monstache, 
he was altogether sucli a knight as I had never beheld, 
or even fancied, at Knowl — a hero of another species, 
and itom the region of the demigods. I did not then 
perceive that coldness of the eye, and cruel curi of the 
Yolnptaoos lip — only a snspicion, yet enough to indi- 
eate the profligate man, and savounng of death onto 
death. 

Bnt I was yonng, and had not yet the direfal 
knowledge of good and evil that comes with years, 
and he was so very handsome, and talked in a way 
that was so new to me, and was so mach more ehann- 
ing than the well-bred converse of the humdrum connty 
families with whom I had occasionally sojoumed for a 
week at a time. 

It came out inddentally that his leave of absence 
was to expire the day after to-morrow. A Lilliputian 
pang of disappointment followed this annonncement 
Already I was sony to lose him. So soon we begin to 
make a property of what pleases us. 

I was shy, bnt not awkward. I was flattered by 
the attention of this amnsing, perhaps rather fascinat- 
ing, yonng man of the world; and he plainly addressed 
himself with diligence to amuse and please me. I dare 
say there was more effort than I fancied in bringing 
his talk down to my hnmble leyel, and interesting me 
and making me laugh about people whom I had never 
heard of before, than I then suspected. 

Cousin Enollys meanwhile was talking to papa. 
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It was just tlie conversation tliat suited a man bo Itüent 
as babit bad made bim, for ber frolic fln^oy left him 
litüe to supply. It was totally impossible, indeed, even 
in our tacitum bonsebold, tbat conversation sbonld 
ever flag wbile sbe was among us. 

Cousin KnoUys and I went into tbe drawing^room 
togetber, leaving tbe gentlemen — ratber* ill-assorted, 
I fear — to entertain one anotber for a time. 

" Come bere, my dear, and sit near me," said Lady 
KnoUys, dropping into an easy cbair witb an energetic 
little plump, "and teil me bow you and your papa get 
on. L can remember bim quite a cbeeiful man once, 
and ratber amusing — yes, indeed — and now you 
see wbat a bore be is — all by sbutting bimself up 
and nursing bis wbims and fancies. Are tbose your 
drawings, dear?" 

"Yes, very bad I'm afraid; but tbere are a few, 
heiter I tbink, in tbe portfolio in tbe cabinet in tbe 
ball." 

"Tbey are by no means bad, my dear; and you 
play, of course?" 

"Yes — tbat is, a little — pretty well, I bope." 

"I dare say. I must bear you by-and-by, and 
bow does your papa amuse you? You look bewildered, 
dear. Well, I dare say, amusement is not a firequent 
Word in tbis bouse. But you, must not tum into a nun, 
or worse, into a puritan. Wbat is be? A Fiftb- 
Monarcby-man, or sometbing — I forget; teil nie tbe 
name, my dear." 

"Papa is a Swedenborgian, I believe." 

"Yes, yes — I forgot tbe borrid name — a Sweden- 
borgian, tbat is it I donH know ezacdy wbat tbey 
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thmk , but every one knows they are a sort of pagans, 
my dear. He's not making one of you, dear — is he?" 

"I go to church every Sunday." 

"Well, that^s a mercy; Swedenborgian is such an 
ugly name; and besides they are all likely to be 
damned, my dear, and that's a serions consideration. 
I really wish poor Anstin had hit on something eise; 
Fd mnch rather have no religion, and enjoy life while 
Fm in it, than choose one to worry me here and 
bedevil me hereafter. But some people, my dear, have 
a taste for being miserable, and provide, like poor 
Austin, for its gratification in the next world as well 
as here. Ha, ha, ha! how grave the little woman 
looks! Don't you think me very wicked? You know 
you do; and very likely yon are right. Who makes 
your dresses, my dear? You are such a figure of fun!" 

"Mrs. Bnsk, I think, ordered thts dress. I and 
Mary Quince planned it. I thought it very nice. We 
all Hke it very well." 

There was something, I dare say, very whimsical 
abont it, probably very absurd, judged at least by the 
Canons of fashion, and old Cousin Monica Elnollys, in 
whose eye the London fashions were always fresh, 
wafl palpably Struck by it as if it had been some 
enormity against anatomy, for she certainly laughed 
very heartily; indeed there were tears on her cheeks 
when she had done, and I am sure my aspect of 
wonder and dignity, as her hilarity proceeded, helped 
to revive her merriment again and again as it was sub- 
siding. 

"There, you mustn't be vexed with old. Cousin 
Monica," Äe cried, jumping up, and giving me a 
litäe hng, and bestowing a hearty kiss on my fore- 
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head, and a J0II7 little slap on my cheek. "Always 
remember jour Cousin Monica is an ontspoken, wicked 
old fool, who likes yon, and never be offended by her 
nonsense. A Council of three — you all sat npon it 

— Mrs. Kusk, yon said, and Mary Quince, and your 
wise seif, the weird sisters; and Austin stepped in, as 
Macbeth, and said, 'What is't ye do?' you all made 
answer togetber, *A something or other without a 
name!' Now, seriously, my dear, it is quite unpardon- 
able in Austin — your papa I mean — to band you 
over to be robed and bedizened according to tbe wlum- 
sies of these wild old women — aren't they old? If 
tbey know better, it's positively fimdish, I'll blow 
bim up — I will indeed, my dear. You know you're 
an beiress, and ougbt not to appear like a jack-pud- 
ding." 

^^Papa intends sending me to London with Ma- 
dame and Mary Quince, and going witb me bimself, 
if Doctor Bryerly says be may make tbe joumey, and 
tben I am to bave dresses and everytliing.^^ 

"Well, tbat is better. And wbo is Doctor Bryerly 

— is your papa ill?" 

"Hl! ob, no; be always seems just tbe same. You 
don't tbink bim ill — loohing ill, I mean?" I asked 
very eagerly and frigbtened. 

"No, my dear, be looks very well for bis time of 
life; but wby is Doctor wbat's-bis-name bere; is be a 
pbysician, or a divine, or a borse-doctor, and wby is 
bis leave asked?" 

"I — I reaUy don't understand." 

"Is be a wbat d'ye call 'em — a Swedenborgian?" 

"I beUeve so," 
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"Oh, I see; Ha, ha, ha! And so poor Austin must 
ask leave to go up to town. Well, go he shall, whether 
bis doctor likes it or not, for it would not do to send 
joxL there in charge of your Frenchwoman, my dear. 
What's her riame?" 

"Madame de la Bongierre.^' 
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CHAPTEE X. 

Lftdy KnoUyi remoTOB a Coyerlet 

Lady Enollys pursned her inqniries. 

^^And wliy does not Madame make your dresses, 
my dear? I wager a guinea the woman^s a milliner. 
Did not she engage to make your dresses?" 

"I — I really don't know; I rather think not 
She is my govemess — a finishing govemess, Mrs. 
Rusk says/^ 

"Finishing fiddle! Hoity-toityl and my lady*s too 
grand to cnt ont your dresses and help to sew them? 
And what does she do? I venture to say she's fit to 
teach nothing but devilment — not that she has taught 
you much, my dear — yet at least. Fll see her, my 
dear; where is she? Come, let us visit Madame. I 
should so like to talk to her a little." 

"But she is ill," I answered, and all this time I 
was ready to cry for vexation, thinking of my dress, 
which must be very absurd to elicit so much unaffected 
laughter from my experienced relative, and I was only 
longing to get away and hide myself before that band- 
some Captain returned. 

"IUI is she? what's the matter?" 

"A cold — feverish and rheumatie, she says." 

"Oh, a cold; is she up or in bed?" 

"In her room, but not in bed." 

"I should so like to see her, my dear. It is not 
mere curiosity, I assure you. In fact, curiosity has 
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nothing on earth to do with it A govemess may be 
a verj usefdl or a very nseless person; bat sbe maj 
also be about the most pemicions inmate imaginable. 
Sbe maj teacb yon a bad accent, and worse manners, 
and beaven knows wbat beside. Send the housekeeper, 
mj dear, to teil her tbat I am going to see her.** 

'^I bad better go myself, perbaps," I said, fearing 
a collision between Mrs. Kusk and Üie bitter French- 
▼omao. 

"Very well, dear." 

And away I ran, not sony somebow to escape be* 
fore Captain Oakley retomed. 

As I went along the passage I was thinking wbether 
my dress conld be so very ridiculous as my old cousin 
tfaonght it, and trying in vain to recollect any evidence 
of a similar contemptaons estimate on the part of that 
beantiful and garmlous dandy. I conld not — quite 
fhe reverse, indeed. Still I was uncomfortable and 
feveriah — girls of my then age will easily conceive 
bow miserable, nnder similar circumstances, such a 
misgiving wonld make them. 

It was a long way to Madame^s room. I met 
Mrs. Rnsk bustling along the passage with a house- 
maid. 

"How is Madame?" I asked. 

"Quite well, I believe," answered the housekeeper, 
drily. ^* Nothing the matter that / know of. She eat 
enougb for two to-day. I wish I conld sit in my room 
doing nothing." 

Madame was sitting, or rather reclining in a low 
arm-cbair, when I entered the room, close to the fire, 
as was ber wont, her feet extended near to the bars, 
and a little coffee eqnipage beside her. She stnfiPed a 

5* 
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book Haatily between her dress and the chair, ki^d 
reoeived me in a State of languor which, had it not 
been for Mrs. Rusk^s comfortable assnrances, wonid 
have frightened me. 

"I hope you are better, Madame," I said, ap- 
proaching. 

"Better than I deserve, my dear ebeaQe, suf- 
fidendy well. The people are aÜ so good, trying me 
with every little thing, like a bird-, here is oaiffiö -— 
Mrs. Busk-a, poor woman, I,try to swallow a ht^e^ to 
please her." 

"And your cold, is it better?" 

Sbe shook her head languidly, her elbow resting 
ön the chair and three finger-tips supporting her fore- 
head, and then she made a little sigh, looking down 
from the eomers of her eyes, in an interesdng de- 
jection. 

"Je sens des lassitades in all the members — but 
I am qnaite *appy, and though I suffer I am console 
and oblige des bont^s, ma chere, que vous avez tout 
pour moi," and with these words she tnmed a languid 
glance of gratitade on me which dropped on the 
gronnd. 

"Lady Bjiollys wishes very much to see you, only 
for a few minutes, if you could admit her." 

"Vous savez les malades see never Tisitors," she 
replied with a starüed sort of tartness, and a mo- 
mentaty energy. Besides, I cannot eonrerse; je sens 
de temps en temps des douleurs de t^te — of head, 
and of the ear, the right ear, it is parfois «gony ab- 
solutely, and now it is here." 

Ai^ she winced and moaned, with her eyes closed 
and her hand pressed to the organ affected. 
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Simple BS I was, I feit instincÜTely that Madame 
was shamming. She was over-acting; her transitioBS 
were too violent, and beside she forgot that I knew 
how well she could speak English, and must perceive 
that she was heightening the interest of her helpless- 
ness by that pretty tessellation of foreign Idiom. I 
therefoore said with a kind of conrage which sometimes 
helped me snddenly — 

"Ob, Madame, don't 70Q really think you might, 
withont mnch inconvenience, see Lady Knollys for a 
very few minutes?^* 

"Cniel cheailel you know I have a pain of the ear 
which makes me 'orribly soffer at this moment, and 
yon demand me wheBier I will not converse with 
strangers. I did not think you would be so unkain, 
Mand; but it is impossible, yon must see — quaite 
impossible. I never, you know, refuse to take trouble 
when I am able — never — never.^^ 

And Madame shed some tears, which always came 
at call, and with her band pressed to her ear, said very 
fiundy, 

"Be so good to teil your firiend how you see me, 
and how I suffer, and leave me, Maud, for I wish to 
lie down for a little, since the pain will not allow me 
to remain longer.^' 

80 with a few words of comfort which could not 
well be refosed, but I dare say betraying my suspidon 
that more was made of her sufferings than need be, I 
retnmed to the drawing-room. 

"Captain Oakley has been here, my dear, and 
fancying, I suppose, that you had left us for the even- 
ing, has gone to the biUiard-room, I think," said Lady 
Enollys, as I entered. 
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That, then, accounted for the rumble and smack 
of balls which I had beard as I passed the door. 

^'I have been telling Maud how detestably sbe is 
got np." 

" Very tiiQtightfiil of you, Monical" said my father. 

"Yes, and really, Austin, it is qnite clear you 
ought to marry; you want some one to take this gurl 
out, and look after her, and who's to do it? She's a 
dowdy — don't you see? Such a dust! and it w really 
such a pity; for sbe's a very pretty creature, and a 
clever woman could make her quite charming." 

My father took Cousin Monica's sallies with the 
most wonderful good humour. She had always, I fancy, 
been a privileged person, and my father, whom we all 
feared, received her joUy attacks, as I fancy the grim 
Front-de-Boeufs of old accepted the humours and per- 
sonalities of their jesters. 

^'Am I to accept this as an overture?'' said my 
father to bis voluble cousin. 

"Yes, you may, but not for myself, Austin — Fm 
not worüiy. Do you remember little Batty Weadon 
that I wanted you to marry eight-and-twenty years ago 
or more, with a hundred and twenty thousand poundB? 
Well, you know, she has got ever so much now, and 
she is really a most amiable old thing, and though ym 
would not have her then, she has had her second hus- 
band since, I can teil you." 

**rm glad I was not the first," said my father. 

"Well, they really say her wealth is absolutely 
immense. Her last husband, the Kussian merchant, 
left her everything. She has not a human relation, 
and she is in the best set" 

"You were always a match-maker, Honiea^^ said 
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mj &iher, stopping, and putting bis band kindly on 
hm. **But it won't do. No, no, Monica; we mnst 
take care of litüe Maud some other way.^' 

I was relieved. We women liave all an instinctive 
dread of second marriages, and think that no widower 
is qnite above or below tbat danger; and I remember, 
whenever my faiber, wbicb indeed was bat seldom, 
made a visit to town or anywbere eise, it was a sajing 
of Mrs. Busk — 

"I shan*t wonder, neitber need you, my dear if be 
teings bome a yonng wife witb bim/' 

So my fatber, witb a kind look at ber, and a very 
tender one on me, went silently to tbe library, as be 
often did abont tbat boor. 

I could not belp resenting my Gonsin Knollys^ 
offidous recommendation of matrimony. Notbing I 
dreaded more tban a stepmotber. Good Mrs. Rusk aSd 
Mary Qoince, in' tbeir several ways, nsed to enbanoe» 
by occasional anecdotes and frequent reflections, Üie 
terrors of sucb an intrusion. I suppose tbey did not 
▼iab a revolntion and all its consequences at Knowl; 
and ibongbt it no barm to excite my vigilance. 

Bnt it was impossible long to be vexed witb Cousin 
Konica. 

"You knowy my dear, your fatber is an oddity," 
ahe Said. "I donH mind bim — I never did. You 
mnst not. Gracky, my dear, cracky — decidedly 
crac^!" 

And sbe tapped tbe comer of ber forebead, witb 
a look so sly and comical, tbat I tbink I sbould bave 
langbed, if tbe sentiment bad not been so awfiilly 
UTOveirent. 
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''Wdl, dear, how is oar fnend tlie mininer?': 

** Madame is saffering so macli firom pain in Imt 
ear, that sfae sajs it wonld be qnite impossiUe to lusf^ 
ihe bonoor — " 

^^Honotir — fiddle! I want to see wbat the woman's 
like. Pain in her ear, jou say? Poor thingl Well, 
dear, I tliink I can cnre that in five minntes. I liave 
it myself, now and then. Come to my loom, and we^ll 
gel the bottle»/' 

üo she lighted her candle in the lobby, and with a 
light and agile step she scaled the staiis, I foUowing; 
and haring found the remedies, we approached Madame's 
room together. 

T think, while we were still at the end of the 
galleiy, Madame heard and divined cur approach, for 
her door saddenly shut, and there was a ftimbling at 
the handle. But the bolt was out of order. 

Lady Knollys tapped at the door, saying — "We'll 
come in, please, and see you. Fve some remedies, 
which I'm stire will do you good." 

There was no answer; so she opened the door, and 
we both entered. Madame had roUed herseif in the 
blue coverlet, and was lying on the bed, with her face 
bnried in the pillow, and enveloped in the covering. 

"Perhaps she's asleep?" said Lady Knollys, 
getting round to the side of the bed, and stooping 
oTer her. 

Madame lay still as a mouse. Cousin Monica set 
down her two little vials on the table, and, stooping 
again over the bed, began veiy gently with her fingen 
to lift the coverlet that covered her face. Madame 
uttered a slumbering moan, and tumed more upon her 
£iee, dasping the coverlet hster about her. 
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"Madame, it is Maud and Lady Ej^oUys. We 
have come to relieve your ear. Pray let me see it. 
8he can't be asleep, she^s holding the clothes so fast. 
Do, piay, allow me to see it^' 
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CHAPTEB XL 

Lady KnoUys lees the Featares. 

Pebhaps, if Madame had murmured, ^^It is qnite 
well — pray permit me to sleep," she would have 
escaped an awkwardness. But having adopted the röle 
of the exhausted slumberer, she could not consistently 
speak at the moment; neither would it do, by main 
force, to hold the coverlet about her face: and so her 
presence of mind forsook her, and Cousin Monica drew 
it back, and hardly beheld the profile of the sufferer, 
when her good-humoured face was lined and shadowed 
with a dark curiositj and a surprise by no means 
pleasant; and she stood erect beside the bed, with her 
mouth firmly shut and drawn down at the comers, in 
a sort of recoil and perturbation, looking down upon 
the patient 

"So, thafs Madame de la Rougierre?" at length 
exclaimed Lady Ejiollys, with a very stately disdain. 
I think I never saw any one look more shocked. 

Madame sat up, very flushed. No wonder, for she 
had been wrapped so dose in the coverlet She did 
not look quite at Lady Ejiollys, but straight before her» 
rather downward, and very luridly. 

I was very much frightened and amazed, and feit 
on the point of bursting into tears. 

"So, Mademoiselle, you have married, it seems, 
since I had last the honour of seeing you? I did not 
recognise Mademoiselle under her new name.'' 
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"Yes — I am married, Lady Knollys; I thougHt 
every one who knew me liad beard of that Very 
leBpectably mairied, for a person of my rank. I shaU 
not need long the lifo of a govemess. There is no 
härm, I hope?" 

"I hope not," said Lady Eüiollys, drily, a Kttle 
pale, and still looking with a dark sort of wonder npon 
the flusbed face and forekead of the govemess, who 
was looking downward, straight before her, very sulkily 
tnd disconcerted. 

"I Buppose yon have explained everything satis- 
fiustorily to Mr. Buthyn, in whose boose I find you?" 
udd Cousin Monica. 

"Yes, certainly — everything he requires — in 
effect there is nothing to explain. I am ready to answer 
to any question. Let him demand me.^^ 

"Very good, Mademoiselle." 

^^Madamey if yon please." 

"I forgot — Madame — yes. I shall apprise bim 
of everything, 

Madame tnmed npon her a peaked and malign 
look, smüing askance with a stealthy scom. 

"For myself, I have notbing to conceal. I have 
always done my dnty. Wbat fine scene about nothing 
absolntely — wbat charming remedies for a sick person 
— ma foil bow mach oblige I am for these so amiable 
attentions." 

"So far as I can see, Mademoiselle — Madame, I 
mean — you don*t stand very mncb in need of re- 
medies. Your ear and bead don't seem to tronble yon 
just now. I fancy these pains may now be dismissed." 

Lady Knollys was now speaking Frencb. 

"Mi ladi bas diverted my attention for a moment^ 
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bat that does not prevent that I suffer frightfolly. I 
am, of course, only poor govemess, and su^ people 
perhaps ought not to have pain — at least to show 
when they suffer. It is permitted us to die, but not to 
be sick." 

"CoD[ie, Maud, my dear, let us leave the invalid to 
her repose and to nature. I don't thiok she needa mj 
dbloroform and opium at present." 

*^Mi ladi is berself a physic whicb cbases many 
things, and powerfdlly affects the ear. I would wish 
to sleep, notwithstanding, and can but gain tihat in 
silenee, if it pleases mi ladi.*^ 

"Come, my dear," said Lady Knollys, without, 
again glancing at the scowling, smiling, swartiby face 
in the bed; "let us leave your instructress to her 
eomforts,^^ 

"The room smells all over of brandy, my dear — 
does she drink?" said Lady Knollys, as she closed the 
door, a little sharply. 

I am sure I looked as much amazed as I feit, at 
an imputation which then seemed to me so entirely 
incredible. 

"Good little simpletoni" said Cousin Monica, smü- 
ing in my face, and bestowing a little kiss on my 
cheek; "such a thing as a tipsy lady has never been 
dreamt of in your philosophy. Well, we live and leam. 
Let US have our tea in my room — the gentlemen, I 
dare say, have retired." 

I assented, of course, and we had tea veiy cosily 
by her bedroom fire. 

"How long have you had that woman?" she aeked 
suddenly, after, for her, a very long nuaination. 
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"She came in die beginning of Febnuury — nearly 
ten months ago — is not it?" 

"And who sent her?" 

"I reallj don*t know; papa teils me so litüe — he 
ananged it all himself, I think.** 

Cousin Monica made a soiind of acqniescence — 
her lips dosed, and a nod, frowning hard at the bars. 

"It.M veiy odd!" she said; "how people can be-snch 
foolsl^' Here there came a litde panse. "And what 
sort of person is she — do you like her?" 

"Veiy well — that is, pretty well. You won't 
teil? — but she rather fnghtens me. I'm sure she 
does not intend it, but somehow I am very much afiraid 
ofher." 

"She does not beat you?" said Cousin Monica, 
wiih an incipi^it frenzy in her face that made me 
love her. 

"Oh, nol" 

"Nor ill-use you in any way?" 

"No." 

"TJpon your honour and word, Maud?" 

"No, upon my honour." 

"Tou know I won't teil her anything you say to 
me; and I only want to know, that I may put an end 
to it, my poor little cousin." 

"Thank you, Cousin Monica, very much; but really 
and truly she does not ill-use me." 

"Nor threaten you, child?" 

"Well, no — no, she does not threaten." 

'^AJad how the plague does she frighten you, child?" 

"Well, I really — Tm half a^hamed to teil you 
— youTl laugh at me — and I don't know that she 
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wishes to frigliteii me. But there is sometliiiig, is not 
there, ghosty, jou know, about her?" 

^''Qhoaty — is there? well, Tm sure I don't know, 
but I suspect there's something devilish — I mean, she 
seems rogoish — does not she? And I reallj think she 
has had neither cold nor pain, but has just been sham- 
ming sickness, to keep out of my way." 

I perceived plainlj enough that Cousin Monica^s 
damnatory epithet referred to some retrospectivö know- 
ledge, which she was not going to disclose to me. 

" You knew Madame before," I said. " Who is she?" 

"She assures me she is Madame de la Eougierre, 
and, I suppose, in French phrase she so calls herseif," 
answered Lady Knollys, with a laugh, but uncom- 
fortably I thought. 

"Oh, dear Cousin Monica, do teil me — is she — 
is she very wicked? I am so afraid of her." 

"How should I know, dear Maud? But I do re- 
member her face, and I don't very much like her, and 
you may depend on it I will speak to your father in 
the moming about her, and don't, darling, ask me 
any more about her, for I really have not very much 
to teil that you would care to hear, and the faqt is I 
wonH say any more about her — there!" 

And Cousin Monica laughed, and gave me a little 
slap on the cheek, and then a kiss. 

"Well, just teil me this" — 

"Well, I won't teil you this, nor anything — not 
a Word, curious little woman. The fact is I have little 
to teil, and I meän to speak to your father, and he, I 
am sure, will do what is right; so don't ask me any 
more, and let us talk of something pleasanter." 

There was something indeseribably winning, it 
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leemed to me, in Consin Monica. Old as slie was, she 
leemed to me so girlisli, compared with those slow, 
unexoeptionaUe, jonng ladies whoin I had met in my 
hm Visits at the connty honses. By this time my 
Ayness was qnite gone, and I was on the most intimate 
t6nDS with her. 

''Yon know a great deal abont her, Consin Monica, 
hat yon won't teil me." 

"Nothing I shonld like better, if I were at liberty, 
litde rogne; bnt yon know, after all, I donH really 
ny whether I do know anything abont her or not, or 
wfaat sort of knowledge it is. Bnt teil me what yon 
mean by ghosty, and all abont it" 

So I reconnted my experiences, to which, so fiur from 
langhing at me, she listened with veiy special gravity. 

"Does she write and receive many letters?" 

I had Seen her write letters, and snpposed, thongh 
I conld only recollect one or two, that she received in 
Proportion. 

"Are ffou Mary Qnince?" asked my lady consin. 

Maiy was arranging the window-cnrtains and 
tamed, dropping a courtesy affirmatively toward her. 

"Ton wait on my little consin, Miss Enthyn, don't 
yon?" 

"Tes, 'm," Said Mary in her genteelest way. 

"Does any one sleep in her room?" 

"Tes 'm, 7 — please, my lady." 

"And no one eise?" 

"No 'm — please, my lady." 

"Not even Üie govemessj sometimes?" 

"No, please my lady." 

"Never, yon are qnite snre, my dear?" said Lady 
Knollys, transferring the qnestion to me. 
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"Oh no, never," I answered. 

Cousin Monica mused gravely, I fancied even 
anxiously into the grate; then stirred her tea and sipped 
it, still looking into the same point of our cheery üre. 

"I like your face, Mary Quince; Tm sure you are 
a good creature," she said, suddenly tuming toward 
her with a pleasant coontenance. 

"Fm very glad you have göt her, deax. I wonder 
whether Austin has gone to his bed yet!*^ 

"I think not. I am certain he is either in the 
library or in his private room — papa often reads or 
prays alone at night, and — and he does not like to 
be interrupted." 

"No, no; of course not — it will do very well in 
the moming.'' 

Lady Knollys was thinking deeply, as it seemed 
to me. 

"And so you are afraid of goblins, my dear," she 
Said at la9t, with a faded sort of smile, tuming towaxd 
me; "well, if I were, I know what I should do — so 
soon as I and good Mary Quince here, had got into 
my bed-chamber for the night, I should stir the fire 
into a good blaze, and holt the door — do you see, 
Mary Quince? — holt the door and keep a candle 
lighted all night. You'll be very attentive to her, 
Mary Quince, f or I — I don't think she is very strong, 
and she must not grow nervous: so ^'^t to bed early, 
and don't leave her alone — do you see? — and' — and 
remember to holt the door, Mary Quince, and I shail 
be sending a little Christmaa box to my cousin, and I 
shan't forget you. Good-night" 

And with a pleasant courtesy Mary fluttered out of 
the room. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

A Oarioiu CtonrerMfeion. 



Wb each had another cap of tea, and were silent 
for awbile. 

^'We most not talk of gliosts now. You are a 
saperstitioas litüe woman, yon know, and jou shanH 
be frightened." , 

And now Cousin Monica grew silent again, and 
looldng briskly round the room, like a lady in search 
of a subject, her eye rested on a small oval portrait, 
graoeful, brightly tinted, in the French style, repre- 
senting a pretty little boy, with rieh golden hair, large 
soft eyes, delicate featiures, and a shy, peculiar ex.- 
pression. 

"It is odd; I think I remember that pretty little 
sketch, veiy. long ago. I think I was then myself a 
. child,.but that is a much older style of dress and of 
wearing the hair, too, than I ever saw. I am just 
fbrty-nine now. Oh dear, yes; that is a good while 
beft^re I was bom, . What a stränge, pretty little boy 
— a mysterious little fellow. Is he quite sincere, I 
wonder? What rieh golden hair! It is very clever — a 
French «rtist, I dare say -— and who ü that little 

boy?" 

'*I never heard. Some one a huiidred years ago, I 

dare say. But there is a picture down stairs I am so 

anxious to aak you about*' 

*' Oh ! *^ murmured Lady KnoUys, still gazing dreamily 

on the crayon. 

Unde Süa9, U 6 
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"It is the fuU-length picture of üncle Silas — I 
want to ask you abont him." 

At mention of bis name mj cousin gave me a look 
so sudden and odd as to amount almost to a start. 

"Your Uncle Silas, dear? It is very odd, I was 
just thinking of him;" and she laughed a little. 

"Wondering whether that little boy conld be he." 

And up jumped active Cousin Monica, with a 
candle in her band, upon a chair, and. scrutinized the 
border of the sketch fpr a name or a date. 

"Maybe on the back?" said she. 

And so she nnhung it, and there, true enough, not 
on the back of the drawing, but of the frame, which 
was just as good, in pen and ink round Italian letters, 
hardly distinguishable now from the discoloured wood, 
we traced — 
"Silas Ai^lmer Ridkyn, jEtate viii. 15 May, 1779." 

"It is very odd I should not have been told or re- 
membered who it was. I think if I had ever been told 
I ahaM have remembered it I do recollect this pic- 
ture, though, I am nearly certain. What a Singular 
child's face!" 

And my cousin leaned over it with a candle on 
each side, and her band shading her eyes, as if seeking 
by aid of these fair and half-formed lineaments to read 
an enigma. 

The childish features defied her, I suppose; their 
secret was unfathomable, for after a good while she 
raised her head, still looking at the portrait, and 
sighed. 

"A very singular face," she said, softly, as a per- 
son might who was looking into a cof&n. "Had not 
we better replace it?" 
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So the pretty oval, containing the fair golden hair 
and lange eyes, the pale, unfathomable sphinx, re- 
monnted to its nail, and the ftmeste and beaütifdl 
child seemed to smile down oracolarly on our con- 
jecstnres. 

"So is the face in the large portrait very — singnlar 
— more, I think, than that — handsomer too. This 
is a sickly child, I think; but the Ml length is so 
maidj, though so slender, and so handsome too. I al- 
ways think him a hero and a mystery, and they won't 
teil me abont him, and I can only dream and wonder." 

*'He has made more people than you dream and 
wonder, my dear Maad. I don^t know what to make 
of him. He is a sort of idol, you know, of your 
&ther's, and yet I don't think he helps him much. 
His abilities were singnlar; so has been his misfortune; 
for the rest, my dear, he is neither a hero nor a 
wonder. So far as I know, there are very few sublime 
men going about the world." 

"You really must teil me all you know about him, 
Cousin Monica. Now donH refiise." 

"But why should you care to hear? There is really 
nothing pleasant to teil." 

"That is just the reason I wish it If it were at 
all pleasant it would be quite commonplace. I like to 
hear of adventures, dangers, and misfortunes, and 
above all, I love a mystery. You know, papa will 
never teil me, and I dare not ask him; not Üiat he is 
ever unkind, but, somehow, I am afraid; and neither 
Mrs. Busk nor Mary Quince will teil me anything, al- 
though I suspect they know a good deal." 

"I don't see any good in telling you, dear, nor, to 
say the truth, any great.harm either.'' 

^* 
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"No — now that^s qmt^ trae — no härm. There 
can^i be, for I mud know it all some day, jou know, 
Bild better now, and from you, than perhaps from a 
stranger, and in a less favourable waj.'' 

"üpon my word, it is a wise litde woman; and 
really, tbat^s not such bad sense after all/' 

So we poored ont another cnp of tea each, and 
sipped it very comfortably by the fire, while Lady 
!E^ollys talked on, and her animated face helped the 
Strange story. 

"It is not very much, after all. Yonr Uncle Silas, 
yon know, is living?" 

•*0h, yes, in Derbyshire." 

"So I see yon do knbw something of him, sly girll 
bnt no matter. You know how very rieh your father 
is; bnt Silas was the younger brother, and had littiie 
more than a thonsand a ye^. If he had not played, and 
did not care to marry, it would have been qnite enough 

— ever so much more than younger sons of dukes often 
have; but he was — well, a matwais sujet — you know 

— you know what that is. I don't want to say any 
ill of him. — more than I really know -^ but he was 
fond of his pleasures, I suppose, like other young men, 
and he played, and was always losing, and your father 
for a long time paid great sums for him. I believe he 
was really a most expensive and vicious yöung man; 
and I fancy he does not deny that now, for they say 
he would change the past if he could." 

I was looking at the pensiye little boy in the oval 
firame — • aged eight years — who was, a few 
Springs later, "a most expensive and vicious young 
man,'' and was now a suffering and outcast old one, 
and wondering from what a smaU se^ the hesnloek ot 
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Übe wallflower grows, and how microscopic are the be- 
ginnings of the kingdom of €rod or of the mystery of 
iniquity in a homan being^s heart. 

"Austin — your papa — was very kind to him — 
Mfy; bnt then, yon luiow, he's an oddity, dear — he 
ü an oddity, thongh no one may hare told you before 
— and he never forgave him for bis marriage. Yonr 
father, I snppose', ^ew more abont the lady than I 
did —^ I was young then — but there were various 
leports, none of them pleasant, and she was not visited, 
and for some time there was a complete estrangement 
between your father and your Uncle Silas; and it was 
made np, rather oddly, on the Tery occasion which 
some people said ought to have totally separated them. 
Did you ever hear anything — anything very remark- 
aUe — about your uncle?" 

"No, never; they would not teil me, though I am 
sure they know. Pray go oh." 

"Well, Maud, as I have begun, I'U complete the 
Story, though perhaps it might have been better untold. 
It was something rather shocking — indeed, very shock- 
ing; in faet, they insisted on suspecting him of having 
oommitted a murder." 

I stared at my cousin for some time., and then at 
the littlö boy, so refined, so beautiful, so funeete» in the 
oval firame. 

"X^s, dear," said she, her eyes following mine; 
"who'd have supposedhe could ever have — have fallen 
ander so horrible a suspicion?" 

"The wretchesi Of course, Uncle Silas — of 
coime, he*s innocent?" I said at last 

"Of course, my dear," said Cousin Monica, with an 
odd look; "but you know there are some things as bad 
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almost to be suspected of as to haye done, and the 
couQtry genüemen chose to suspect him. They did not 
like him, yon see. £Qs politics vexed them; and lie 
resented their treatment of liis wife — thougli I really 
think, poor Silas, he did not care a pin about her — 
and he annoyed them whenever he could. Your papa, 
yon know, is very proud of his family — he never had 
the slightest suspicion of your uncle." 

" Oh, no ! " I cried vehemently, 

"That's right, Maud Ruthyn," said Cousin Monica, 
with a sad little smile and a nod. "And your papa 
was, you may suppose, very angry." 

"Of course he was," I exclaimed. 

"You have no idea, my dear, Imo angry. He di- 
rected his attomey to prosecute, by wholesale, all who ' 
had Said a word affecting your uncle's character. But 
the lawyers were against it, and then your uncle tried 
to fight his way through it, but the men would not 
meet him. He was quite slurred. Your father went 
up and saw the Minister. He wanted to have him a 
Deputy-Lieutenant, or something, in his^county. Your 
papa, you know, had a very great influence with the 
Government. Beside his county influence he had two 
boroughs then. But the Minister was afraid, the feel- 
ing was so very streng. They offered him something 
in the Colonies, but your father would not hear of it 
— that would have been a banishment, you, know. 
They would have given your father a peerage to make 
it up, but he would not accept it, and broke with the 
party. Except in that way — which, you know, was 
connected wiüi the reputation of the family - — I don^t 
think, considering his great wealth, he has done very 
much for Siias. To say truth, howeyer, he was very 
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liberal before bis marriage. Old Mrs. Aylmer says he 
made a vow then that Silas should never have more 
than five bnndred a-year, wbicb he still allows bim, I 
believe, and be permits bim to live in tbe place. Bat 
ihey say it is in a very *wild, neglected state." 

"Ton live in tbe same connty — bave you seen it 
lately, Coasin Monica?^' 

"Nö, not very lately," said Conßin Monica, and 
began to bum an air abstractedly. 
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CHAPTEEXIIL 

Before «nd alter Breakfast. 

Nbxt moming early I visited my fevourite fiill- 
length Portrait in the chocolate coat and top-boots. 
Scanty as had been my cousin Monica's notes upon this 
dark and eccentric biography , they were everything to 
me. A soul had entered tbat enchanted form. Trath 
had passed by with her torch, and a sad light shone 
for a moment on that enigmatic face. 

There stood the /•©«/ — the duellist — and, with 
all his faults, the hero too! In that dark large eye 
Inrked the profound and fiery enthusiasm of his ill- 
starred passion. In the thin bnt exquisite lip I read 
the courage of the paladin, who would have "fought 
his way/^ though single-handed, against all the mag- 
nates of his county, and by ordeal of battle have purged 
the honour of the Ruthyns. There in that delicate 
half-sarcastic tracery of the nostril I detected the intel- 
lectual defiänce which had politically isolated Silas 
Euthyn and opposed him to the landed oligarchy of 
his county, whose retaliation had been a hideous slander. 
There, too, and on his brows and lip, I traced the pa- 
tience of a cold disdain. I could now see him as he 
was — the prodigal, the hero, and the martyr. I stood 
gazing on lüm with a girlish interest and admiration. 
There was indignation, there was pity, there was hope. 
Some day it might come to pass that I, girl as I was, 
might contribute by word or deed towards the vindica- 
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tion of ihat long-su£Pering, gallant, and romantic pro- 
digaL It was a flicker of the Joan of Are Inspiration, 
common, I fancy, to many girls. I litde then imagined 
liow profbondlj and strangelj involred my nncle^s fate 
wonld one day become with mine. 

I was intermpted by Captain Oakley's Toice at the 
window. He was leaning on the window-sill, and 
looking in with a smile — the window being open, the 
moming sanny, and his cap lifted in his band. 

^*Gt)od-moming, Miss Rnthyn. What a charmitig 
cid place 1 qnite the setting for a romance; such timber, 
and this really hM/utiful house. I c^ so like these white 
and black hooses — wonderfol old things. By-the-by, 
yon treated ns very badly last night — you did, in- 
deed-, npon my word, now, it really was too bad — 
nrnning away, and drinking tea with Lady OBoioUys — 
so sfae says. I really — I should not like to teil yon 
how very savage I feit, particnlarly considering how 
very short my time is." 

I was a shy, bnt not a giggling conntiy miss. I. 
knew I was an heiress; I knew I was somebody. I 
was not the least bit in the world conceited, bnt I thiilk 
this knowledge helped to give me a certain sense of se- 
curity and self-possession, which might have been mis- 
taken for dignity or simplicity. I am snre I looked at 
him with a fearless inquiry, for he answered my 
thonghts. ■ 

**I do really assnre you, Miss Snthyn, I am quite 
serions; yon have no idea how very much we missed 
you. , 

There was a litüe pause, and, I believe, like a fool, 
I lowe(red my eyes, and blushed. 

**I — I was thinking of leaving to-day; I am so 
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unfortanate •— my leave is juBt out — it w so unlucky; 
but I don't quite know whether my Aunt Knollys will 
allow me to go." 

"I? — certainly, my deax Charlie, / don't want 
you at all," exclaimed a voice — Lady Knollys's — 
briskly, from an open window close by; "what conld 
put that in your head, dear?'^ 

And in went my cousin's head, and the window 
shut down. 

♦ "She is mch an oddity, poor dear Aunt Knollys," 
murmured the young man, ever so little put out, and 
he laughed. ^^I never know quite what she wishes, er 
how to please her; but she^s so goodnatured; and when 
she goes to town for the season — she does not al- 
w*ys, you know —^ her house is really very gay — 
you can't think — '* 

Here again he was interrupted, for the door opened, 
and Lady Knollys entered. "And you know, Charles," 
she continued, "it would not do to forget your visit to 
Snodhurst*, you wrote, you know, and you have only 
to-night and to-morrow. You are thinking of nothing 
but that moor-, I heard you talking to the gamekeeper; 
I know he is — is not he, Maud, the brown man with 
great whiskers, and leggings? I'm very sorry, you 
know, but I really must spoil your shooting, for tiiey 
do expoct you at Snodhurst, Charlie; and do not you 
think this window a little too much for Miss Euthyn? 
Maud, my dear, the air is very sharp; shut it down, 
Charles, and you'd better teil them to get a fly for you 
from the town after luncheon. Come, dear," she said 
to me. "Was not that the breakfast bell? Why does 
not your papa get a gong — it is so hard to know one 
bell from another?" 
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I saw that Captain Oakley lingered for a last look, 
bat I did not gire it, and went ont smiling with Cou- 
sin Ejiollys, and wondering why old ladies are so nni- 
formlj disagreeable. 

In the lobby she said, with an odd goodnatured 
look — 

"Don't allow any of bis love-making, my dear. 
CSiarles Oakley has not a gninea, and an heiress would 
fae very convenient. Of course, he has his eyes about 
hinL Charles is not by any means foolish; and I shonld 
not be at all sony to see him well maxried, for I don^t 
ihink he will do mnch good any other way; bnt there 
are degrees, and his ideas are sometimes very imper- 
tinent'' 

I was an admiring reader of the Albuma, the Sou- 
9§mrs, the Keepsakes, and all that flood of Christmas 
present lore which yearly irrigated England, with pretty 
Covers and engravings; and floods of elegant twaddle — 
the milk, not destitute of water, on which the babes of 
üteratnre were then fed. On this, my genius throve. 
I had a litüe album, enriched with many gems of 
original thonght and Observation, which I jotted down 
in snitable langoage. Lately, tuming over these faded 
leaves of rhyme and prose, I lighted, under this day^s 
data, npon the following sage reflection, with my name 
i^pended: — 



"Is there not in the female heart an ineradicable 
jealoTisy, which, if it sways the passions of the young, 
mies also the aämce of the aged? Do they not gmdge 
to yonth the sentiments (though Heaven knows how 
ikadm/oed with sorrow) which they can no hnger tns^e. 
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perliaps eyen experimce; and does not youth, in tum, 
sigh over the envy which has power to hUght? 

"Maud Aylmbr Eüthyk." 



'^He Has not been making love to me/' I sttid, 
rather tarüj, *'and he does not seem to me at all im- 
pertinent, and I really don^t care tbe least wHether hb 
goes or stays." 

Cousin Monica looked in my face with her odd 
waggish smile, and laughed. 

^^You^ll underständ those London dandies betteor 
some day, dear Maud; they are very well, büt they 
like money — not to keep, of course — but still they 
like it and know its value.*' 

At breakfast my father told Captain Oakley where 
he might have shooting, or if he preferred going to 
Dilsford, only half an hour^s ride, he might have bis 
choice of hunters, and find the dogs there that moming. 

The Captain smiled archly at me, and looked at 
his aunt. There was a suspense. I hope I did not 
show how much I was interested — but it would not 
do. Cousin Monica was inexorable. 

"Hunting, hawking, fishing, fiddle-de-deel You 
know Charlie, my dear, it is quite out of the question. 
He is going to Snodhurst this aftemoon, and withoat 
quite a rudeness, in which I should be involved too, 
he really can't — you know you can't, Charles! and 
— and he must go and keep Ms engagement" 

So papa acquiesced with a polite regret, and hoped 
another time. 

^^Oh, leave all that to me. When you want him 
only write me a note, and TU send him or bring him 
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if 70a let me. I always know where to find him — 
donH I, C9iarlie? — and we ahall be only too happy/* 

Annt Monica's influence with lier nepliew was spe- 
cial, for she ^^tipped^' him liahdsomely everj now and 
then, and lie had formed for himself agreeable ezpec- 
tations, besides, respecting her will. I feit rather angry 
at his Bubmitting to this sort of tatelage, knowing 
nothing of its motive; I was also disgusted by Cousin 
Monica's tyranny. 

80 80on as he had left the room Lady EnoUys, 
not minding me, said briskly to papa, "Never let that 
yonng man into yonr honse again. I fonnd him mak- 
ing Speeches, this moming, to little Maud here; and 
he leally has not two pence in the world — it is 
smaiing impndence — and you know such absurd 
ihings do happen.*' 

"Come, Maud, what compliments did he pay you?" 
laked my £ather. 

I was vexed, and therefore spoke courageously. 
"His compliments were not to me*, they were all to 
the honse,'^ I said, drily. 

'^Qnite as it should be — the house, of course; it 
u that he's in love with," said Cousin KnoUys. 

" *Tw»8 on a wldow*B Jointure land , 
Tbe archer, Cnpid, took hls stand." 

"Heyl I don't quite understand," said my father, 
dily. 

"Tut! Austin; you forget Charlie is my nephew." 

"80 I did," said my father. 

"Therefore the literal widow in this case ean have 
HO interest in view but one, and that is your^s and 
Maud'a. I wish him well, but he shan't put my litilö 
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Cousin and her expectations into bis empty pocket — 
not a bit of it. And t]kere*8 another reason, An^ttin, 
why fou shonld many — you have no eye for these 
things — wbereas a clever woman wonld see at a glance 
and prevent mischief." 

^^So she wonld," acqniesced my father, in bis 
gloomy, amnsed way. "Mand, you must try to be a 
clever woman." 

"So she will in her time, but that is not come yet; 

and I teil you, Austin Ruthyn, if you won't look about and 

many somebody, somebody may possibly marry you." 

"You were always an oracle, Monica; but here I 

am lost in total perplexity," said my father. 

"Yes; sharks sailing round you, with keen eyes 
and large throats; and you have come to the age pre- 
cisely when men are swallowed up alive like JonalL" 

"Thank you for the parallel, but you know that 
was not a happy union, even for the fish, and these 
was a Separation in a few days; not that I mean to 
trust to that; but there's no one to throw me into the 
jaws of the monster, and IVe no notion of jumping 
there-, and the fact is, Monica, there's no monster at 
all." 

"Tm not so sure." 

"But I'm quite sure," said my father, a little drily. 
"You forget how old I am, and how long IVe lived 
alone — I and little Maud*," and he smiled and smoothed 
my hair, and I thought sighed. 

"No one is ever too old to do a foolish thing," 
began Lady Bjiollys. 

"Nor to say a foolish thing, Monica. This has 
gone on too long. Don^t you see that little Maud 
there is silly enongh to be fiiightened at your fvaiy 
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So I was, but I could not divine how he guessed it. 

**Aiid well or ill, wisely or madly, I'll never marry; 
80 put tii&t ont of your head.'^ 

This was addressed rather to me, I think than to 
Lady Knollys, who sxniled a Utile waggishly on me, 
and Said — 

"To be sure, Maud; maybe you are right; a step- 
dame is a risk, and I ought to have asked yon first 
wliat you thonglit of it; and upon my honour/^ she 
oonlinaed merrily but kindly, observing that my eyes, 
I know not exactly from what feeling, fiUed with tears, 
"rU never again advise your papa to marry, unless 
you first teil me you wisb it" 

This was a great deal from LadyBjiollys, who had 
a taste for advising her friends and managing their 
affiixrs; 

"rve a great respect for instinct I believe, Austin, 
it is truer than reason, and yours and Maud's are both 
'agidnst me, t^ough I know I have reason on my side." 

My father's brief wintry smile answered, and Cou- 
sin Monica kissed me, and said — 

"Tve been so long my own mistress that I some- 
times folget there are such things as fear and jealousy; 
and are you going to your govemess, Maud?" 
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CHAPTEÄ XIV. 

Angry Words. 



I WAS going to mj goyemesB, as Ladj Enolljs 
Said; and so I went The undefinable sense of danger 
that smote me wlienever I beheld that woman Lad 
deepened since last night^s occurrence, and was taken 
out of the region of instinct or prepossession by Üie 
Strange though sligHt indications of recognition and 
abhorrence which I bad witnessed in Lady Knolljs on 
that ocQasipn. 

The tone in which Cousin Monica had asked, ^'are 
you going to yöur govemess?" and the ctirious grare, 
and anxious look that accompanied the qnestion disturbed 
nie; and there was something odd and cold in the tone 
as if a remembrance had suddenly chilled her. The' 
accent remained in my ear, and the sharp brooding 
look was fixed beifore me as I glided up the broad 
dark stairs to Madame de la Bougierre's Chamber. 

She had not come down to the school-room, as the 
scene of my studies was called. She had dedded on 
having ä relapse, and accordingly had not made her 
appearance down-ßtairs that moming. The gallery 
leading to her room was dark and lonely, and I grew 
more nervous as I approached; I paused at the door, 
making up my mind to knock. 

But the door opened suddenly, and, like a magic- 
lantem ügure, presented with a snap, appeared close 
before my eyes, the great muffled face, with the for- 
bidding smirk, of Madame de la Bougierre. 
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"Wat you mean, my dear cheaile?" she inquired 
with a maloYolent shrewdne^s in her eyes, and her 
hollow smile all the time disconcerting me more even 
than the suddenness of her appearance; ^^wat for yon 
approach so softly? I do not sleep, you see, but you 
fecffed, perhaps, to haye the misfortune of wakening 
me, änd so you came — is it not so? — to leesten, 
and locke in very gentily; you want to know -how I 
ivas. Yous 6tes bien aimable d^avoir pensö k moi. 
Bahr' she cried, suddenly bursting through her irony. 
"Wy could not Lady Knollys come herseif and leesten 
to the keyhole to niake her report? Fidon, wat is there 
to conceal? Nothing. Entor if you please. Every one 
they are welcome T^ and she flung the door vride^ tumed 
her back upon me, and with an ejaculation which I did 
not understand, strode into the room. 

*-I did not come with any Intention, Madame, to 
piy er to intrude — you don't think so — you can't 
thLotk 80 — you can't possibly mean to insinuate any- 
thiiig BO insultingP' 

I wafl very angry, and my tremors had all vanished 
now. 

"No, not for you, dear cheaile; I was thinking to 
miladi Knollys, who, without cause, is my enemy. 
Every one has enemy; you will leam all that so soon 
as you are little older, and without cause she is mine. 
Come, Maud, speak a the truth — was it not miladi 
Knollys who sent you here doucement, doucement, so 
quaite to my door — is not so, little rogue?" 

Madame had confronted me again, and we were 
now Standing in the middle of her floor. 

I indignantly repelled the charge, and searching 
Unäg SUOB. L 7 
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me for a moment with her oddly-ghaped cunning eyes, 
she Said — 

"That is good cheaile, 70U speak a so direct — I 
like that, and am glad to hear; bnt, ^my dear Maud, 
that woman — " 

^'Lady EjioUys is papa^s cousin/' I interposed a 
little gravely. 

'^She does hate a me so, you av no idea. She as 
tryed to injure me several times, and wonld employ 
the most innocent person, nnconscionsly yon know, my 
dear, to assist her malice." 

Here Madame wept a little. I had already dis- 
covered that she could shed tears whenever she pleased. 
I have heard of such persons, bnt I never met another 
before or since. 

Madame was nmisually frank — no one ever knew 
better when to be candid. At'present I suppose she 
concluded that Lady KnoUys would certainly relate 
whatever she knew conceming her before she left 
Ejiowl; and so Madame's reserves, whatever they 
might be, were dissolving, and she growing childlike 
and confiding. 

"Et comment va monsieur votre pfere aujourd'hui?" 

"Very well," I thanked her. 

"And how long miladi Eaiollys' her visit is likely 
tobe?" 

"I could not say exactly, but for some days." 

"Eh bien, my dear cheaile, I find myself better 
this moming, and we must return to our lessons. Je 
iux m'habiller, ma chere Maud, you will wait me in 
•e school-room." 

By this time Madame, who, though lazy, could 
lake an effort, and was capable of getting into a sudden 
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buiy, bad plaoed hersdf before her dressing-table, and 
was ogling her discoloured and bonj countenance ^in 
Ihe glass. 

"Wat horrorl I am so pale. Quel ennui! wat bore! 
Ow weak av I grow in two three days!" 

And she practised some plaintive, invalid glances 
into the mirror. But on a sndden there came a little 
Sharp inqnisitiye frown as she looked over the frame 
of the glass, upon the terrace beneath. It was only a 
glance, and she sat down languidlj in her arm-chair to 
prepare, I snppose, for the fatigues of the tollet. 

M7 curiosity was snfficiently aroused to induce me 
to aak — . 

^'Bnt why, Madame, do 70a fancy that Lady Ejiolljs 
dislikes yon?" 

"'Tis not fancy, my dear Maud. Ah, ha, noi Mais 
c'est tonte une histoire — töo tedious to teil now — 
some time maybe — and you will leam when you are 
little older, the most violent hatreds often they are the 
most withont canse. But, my dear cheaile, the honrs 
they are mnning from us, and I must dress. Vite, 
vite! so yon run away to the school-room, and I will 
come after." 

Madame had her dressing-case, and her mysteriös, 
and palpably stood in need of repairs; so away I went 
to my Studios. The room which we called the school- 
loom was parüy beneath the floor of Madame's bed- 
chamber, and commanded the same view; so, remember- 
ing my govemess's peering glance from her Windows, 
I looked out, and saw Cousin Monica making a brisk 
promenade up and down the terrace- walk. Well, that 
was qtiite enough to account for it I had grown yeiy 
corious, and I resolved when our lessons were over to 

1* 
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join her and make another attempt to discover the 
mystery. 

As I sat over my books, I fancied I heard a move- 
ment ontside the door. I snspected that Madame was 
listening. I waited for a time, expecting to see the 
door open, but ehe did not come; so I opened it sud- 
denly myself, but Madame was not on the threshold 
nor on the lobby. I heard a rustling, however, and 
on the staircase over the banister I saw the folds of 
her silk dress as she descended. 

She is going, I thought, to sejsk an interview with 
Lady Knollys. She intends to propitiate that dangerous 
lady; so I amused some eight or ten minutes in watching 
Cousin Monica^s quick march and right-about-face upon 
the parade-ground of the terrace. But no one joined 
her. 

"She is certainly talking to papa," was my next 
and more probable conjecture. Having the profoundest 
distrust of Madame, I was naturally extremely jealons 
of the confidential Interviews in which deceit and malice 
might make their representations plausibly and without 
answer. 

"Yes, ril run down and see — see papa: she shan^t 
teil lies behind my back, horrid woman!" 

At the study door I knocked, and forthwith entered. 
My father was sitting near the window, his open book 
before him, Madame Standing at the other side of the 
table, her cunning eyes bathed in tears, and her pocket- 
handkerchief pressed to her moutL Her eyes gllttered 
stealthily on me for an instant: she was sobbing — 
d^solä, in fact — that grim grenadier lady, and her 
attitude was exquisitely dejected and timid. But she 
was, notwithstanding, reading dosely and crafdly my 
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fither'fl &ce. He was not loDkingsther, bnt rather 
apward toward the ceiling, refle6tlvely leanin^ on bis 
hand, with an expression not angry, but rathe* surly 
and annoyed. 

"I ongbt to have beard of tbis before, Madame/* 
mj falber was saying as I caine in; "not tbat it wpnld 
hkve made any difference — not tbe least; mind tbat 
Bat it was tbe kind of tbing tbat I ougbt to bave beard, 
and the Omission was not strictly rigbt" 

Madame, in a sbrill and lamentable key opened 
her volnble reply, but was arrested by a nod from my 
faiher, who asked me if I wanted anytbing. 

"Only — only tbat I was waiting in tbe scbool- 
loom for Madame, and did not know wbere sbe was." 

"Well, sbe is bere, you see, and will join you up 
Btairs in a few minntes." 

So back I went again, bnffed, angry, and curions, 
and säte back in my cbair witb a clouded countenance, 
ihinking yeiy little abont lessons. 

Wben Madame entered I did not lift my head or 
eyes. 

"Good cbeaile! reading,** said sbe, as sbe approacbed 
briskly and reassured. 

"No," I answered tartly; "not good, nor a cbild 
eiiher; Tm not reading, IVe been tbinking." 

"Tris bienl" sbe said, witb an insufferable smile, 
'^thinking is very good also; but you look unbappy — 
very, poor cbeaile. Take care you are not grow jealous 
for poor Madame talking sometime to your papa; you 
must not, little fool. It is only for a your good, my 
dear Maud, and I bad no objection you sbould stay." 

" Touf Madame!" I said loftily; I was very angry, 
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and showed it t2kiio\i^fäy ^ghity, to Madame^s evident 
Batisjßftctjion:;^ *• .' • ' 

% '."Np-.-^'it was your papa, Mr. Ruthyn who weesh 
.*40'* sp'^ak alone; for me I do not care; thare was some- 
thing I weesh to teil him. I don't care who know, bat 
Mr. Ruthyn he is deeferent." 

I made no remark. 

"Come, leetle Maud, you are not to le so cross; it 
will be much better you and I to be good jfriends to- 
gether. Why should a we quarrel? — wat nonsense! 
Do you imagine I would anywhere undertake a the 
edncation of a young person unless I could speak with 
her parent? — wat follyl I would like to be your 
friend, however, my poor Maud, if you would allow 
— you and I together — wat you say?" 

"People grow to be friends by liking, Madame, 
and liking comes of itself, not by bargain; I Kke every 
one who is kind to me." 

"And so I. You are like me in so many thingg, 
my dear Maud! Are you quaite well to-day? I think 
you look fateague, so I-feel, too, vary tire. I think we 
weel put ojßP the lessons to to-morrow. Eh? and we 
will come to play la grace in the garden." 

Madame was plainly in a high State of exultation. 
Her audience had evidently been satisfactory, and like 
other people, when things went well, her soul lighted 
up into a sulphureous good-humour, not very genuine 
nor pleasant, but still it was better than other moods. 

I was glad when our calisthenics were ended, and 
Madame had retumed to her apartment, so that I had 
a pleasant little walk with Cousin Monica. 

. "We women are persevering when once our|curio8ity 
is roused, but she gaily foiled mine, and I think had a 
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miflchievoas pleasnre in doing so. As we were going 
in to dress for dinner, however, she said, quite 
grayelj — 

"I am sony, Mand, I allowed yoa to see that I 
have anj nnpleasant impressions abont that govemess 
lady. I shall be at liberty some day to explain all 
abont it, and, indeed, it will be enough to teil your 
father, whom I have not been able to und all day; bnt 
really we are, perhaps, making too much of the matter, 
and I cannot say that I know anything against Ma- 
dame that is conclusive, or — or, indeed, at all; bnt 
that there are reasons, and — you mnst not ask any 
more — no, yon mnst not." 

That evening, while I was playing the overtnre to 
Cenerentola, for the entertainment of my consin, there 
arose from Äe tea-table, where she and my father were 
sitling, a spirited and rather angry harangue from Lady 
Büttollys' lips; I tnmed my eyes from the mnsic towards 
the Speakers, the overtnre swooned away with a little 
hesitating babble into silence, and I listened. 

Their conversation had begnn under cover of the 
music which I was making, and now they were too 
mnch engrossed to perceive its discontinnance. The first 
sentence I heard seized my attention; my father had 
dosed the book he was reading, npon his finger, and 
was leaning back in his chair, as he nsed to do when 
at all angry; his face was a little flushed, and I knew 
the fierce and glassy stare which expressed pride, sur- 
prise, and wrath. 

"Yes, Lady Knollys, there's an animns; I know 
the spirit you speak in — it does you no honour," said 
my father. 
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"And I know the spirit you speak in, the spirit of 
madness^^^ retorted Cousin Monica, just as much in 
eamest. "I can't conceive how you can be so dementedy 
Austin. What has perverted you? are you hUnd?'^ 

^^Yau are, Monica; your own unnatural prejudice 

— unna6i6ral prejudice, blinds you. What is it all? — 
mtUng. Were I to act as you say, I should be a 
cowa/rd and a traitor. I see, \ do see, all that's reaL 
I'm no Quixote, to draw my sword on illusions." 

"There sbould be no halting here. How ccm you 

— do you ever.^Ä*»^.^ I wonder you can breathe. I 
fed as if the evil one were in the house." 

A stem, momentary frown was my father's only 
answer, as he looked fixedly at her. 

"People need not nail up horseshoes, and mark 
their door stones with charn^s to keep the evil spirit 
out," ran on Lady KnoUys, who looked as pale and 
angry, in her way, "but you open your door in the 
dark and invoke unknown danger. How can you look 
at that child that's — she's not playing," said Lady 
Bjiollys, abruptly stopping. 

My father rose, muttering to himself, and cast a 
lurid glance at me, as he went in high displeasure to 
the door. Cousin Monica, now flushed a little, glanced 
also silently at me, biting the tip of her slender gold 
cross, and doubtful how much I had heard. 

My father opened the door suddenly, which he had 
just closed, and looking in said, in a calmer tone' — 

"Perhaps, Monica, you would come for a moment 
to the study; I'm sure you have none but kindly feel- 
ings towards me and little Maud, there; and I thank 
you for your goodwill; but you must see other things 
more reasonably, and I think you will." 
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Cousin Monica got np silently and foUowed Hm,. 
011I7 throwing np her ejes and hands as she did so, 
and T was left alone, wondering and curious more than 
ewer. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

A Warning. 

I SATB still, listening and wondering, and wonder- 
ing and listening; but I ought to have known that no 
sound could reach me where I was from my father's 
study. Five minutes passed, and they did not retum. 
Ten, fifteen. I drew near the fire and made myself 
comfortable in a great arm-chair, looking on the embers, 
but not seeing all the scenery and dramatia persona of 
my past life or future fortunes, in their sbifting glow, 
as people in romances nsually do; bat fanciful Castles 
and cavems in blood-red and golden glare, suggestive 
of dreamy fairy-land, Salamanders, sunsets, and palaces 
of fire-kings, and all this partly shaping and partly 
shaped by my fancy, and leading my closing eyes and 
drowsy senses off into dream-land. So I nodded and 
dozed, and sank into a deep slumber, from which I 
was roused by the voice of my Cousin Monica. On 
opening my eyes, I saw nothing but Lady Knollys' 
face looking steadily into mine, and expanding into a 
good-natured laugh as she watched the vacant and lack- 
lustre Stare with which I retumed her gaze. 

"Come, dear Maud, it is late; you ought to have 
been in your bed an hour ago." 

Up I stood, and so soon as I had began to hear 
and see aright, it Struck me that Cousin Monica was 
more grave and subdued than I had seen her. 

^^Come, let ns light our candles, and go together/' 
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Holding Iiands, we ascended, I sleepy, she silent; 
and not a word was spoken nntil we reached my room. 
liaiy Qaince was in waiting, and tea made. 

"Teil her to come back in a few minutes; I wish 
to Bay a word to you," said Lady Knollys. 

The maid accordingly withdrew. 

Lady Ejiollys^ eyes foUowed her tili ehe dosed the 
door behind her. 

"I'm going in the moming." 

"So sooni" 

"Yes, dear; I conld not stay; in fact I shonld have 
gone to-night, bnt it was too late, and I leave instead 
in the moming." 

"I am so Borry — so viry sorry," I ezclaimed, in 
honest disappointment, and the waUs seemed to darken 
loiind me, and the monotony of the old routine loomed 
more terrible in prospect. 

"So am I, dear Maud." 

"Bnt can't you stay a little longer; toon't yon?" 

"No, Mand, I'm vexed with Austin — very much 
Texed with your father; in short, I can't conceive any- 
thing so entirely preposterous, and dangerous, and in- 
sane as his conduct, now that his eyes are qnite opened, 
md I must say a word to you before I go, and it is 
just this: — you must cease to be a mere child, yon 
nrnst try and be a woman, Maud; now don't be 
frightened or foolish, but hear me out. That woman — 
what does she call herseif — Rougierre? I have rea- 
Bon to believe is, in fact, from circumstances, muat be 
your enemy; you will find her very deep, daring, and 
UBScmpulous, I venture to say, and you can't be too 
much on your guard. Do you quite understand me, 
Maud?" 
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"I do," Said I, with a gasp, and my ejea fixed 
on her with a terrified interest, as if on a waming 
ghost. 

"You must bridle your tongue, mind, and govem 
your conduct, and command even your features. It is 
hard to practise reserve; but.you must — you must be 
secret and vigilant. Try and be in appearance just as 
usual; don't quarrel; teil her nothing, if you do happen 
to know anything, of your father's business; be always 
on your guard when with her, and keep your eye upon 
her everywhere. Observe everything, disclose noüüng 
— do you see?" 

"Yes," again I whispered. 

"You have good, honest servants about you, and, 
thank God, they don't like her. But you must not 
repeat to^them one word I am now saying to you. 
Servants are* fond of dropping hints, and letting 
things ooze out in that way, and in their quarreis 
with her, would compromise you — you understand 
me?" 

"I do," I sighed, with a wild stare. 

"And — and, Maud, don't let her meddle with 
your food." 

Cousin Monica gave me a |pale litüe nod, and 
looked away. 

I could only stare at her; and under my breath I 
uttered an ejaculation of terror. 

"Don't be so frightened; you must not be foolish; 
I only wish you to be upon your guard. I have my 
suspicions, but I may be quite wrong; your father 
thinks I am a fool; perhaps I am — perhaps not; 
maybehe may come to think as I do. But you must 
not speak to him on the subject; he^s an odd man, and 
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never did and never will aot wisoly, when his passioiis 
md prejudices are engaged." 

^^Has she ever committed any great crime?" I 
asked, feeling as if I were on the poiut of fainting. 

^'No, dear Maud, I never said anything of the 
kind; don^t be so frightened: I only saidl have formed, 
firom something I know, an ill opinion of her; and an 
nnpiincipled person, under temptation, is capable of a 
great deal. Bnt no matter how wicked she may be, 
you may defy her, simply by assuming her to be so, 
and acting with cantion; she is cunning and seliish, 
and she'U do nothing desperate. But I would give her 
no opportnnity." 

"Oh, dearl Oh, Consin Monica, don't leave me." 

"My dear, I eanH stay; your papa and I — weVe 
hA a qnarreL I know I'm right, and he's wrong, 
lind he^U come to see it soon, if he^s left to himself, 
and then all will be right But just now he misunder- 
stands me, and weVe not been civil to one another. 
I could not think of staying, and he would not allow 
you to come away with me for a short visit, which I 
wiahed. It won't last though; and I do assure you, 
my dear Mand, I am quite happy about you now that 
you are quite on your guard. Just act respecting that 
person as if she were capable of any treachery, with- 
oat showing distrust or dislike in your manner, and 
nothing will remain in her power; and write to me 
whenever you wish to hear from me, and if I can be 
of any real use, I don't care, I'll come: so there's a 
wise litüe woman; do as IVe said, and dopend upon 
it everything will go well, and TU contrive befoxe 
long to get äiat nasty creature away." 

Except a kiss and a few hurried words in the 
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monung when she was leaving, and a pencilled fare-» 
well for papa, there was nothing more from Cousin 
Monica for some time. 

Knowl was dark again — darker than ever. My 
father, gentle always to me, was now — perhaps it 
was contrast with his fitful retum to something like 
the world's ways, during Lady Knollys' stay — more 
silent, sad, and isolated than before. Of Madame de 
la Kougierre I had nothing at first particular to remark. 
Only, reader, if you happen to be a rather nervous 
and very young girl, I ask you to conceive my fears 
and imaginings, and the kind of misery which I was 
suflFering. Its intensity I cannot now even myself 
recall. But it oversbadowed me perpetually — a care 
— an alarm. It lay down with me at night and got. 
up with me in the moming, tinting and disturbing my 
dreams, and making my daily life terrible. I wonder 
now that I lived through the ordeal. The torment 
was secret and incessant, and kept my mind in un- 
intermitting activity. 

Extemally things went on at Knowl for some 
^eeks in the usual routine. Madame was, so fax as 
her unpleasant ways were concemed, less tormenting. 
than before, and constantly reminded me of "oup 
leetle vow of friendship you remember, dearest Maud!" 
and she would stand beside me, and looked from the 
Window with her bony arm round my waist, and my 
reluctant band drawn round in hers, and thus she 
would smile, and talk affectionately, and even play- 
fbUy; for at times she would grow quite girlish, and 
smile with her great carious teeth, and begin to quiz 
Äud babble about the young "faylows," and teil 
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bagging tales of her lovers, all of which were dread- 
M to me. 

She was perpetually recnrring, too, to the charming 
walk we bad had together to Church Scarsdale, and 
proposing a repetition of that delightful excursion, 
wMch, you may be sure, I evaded, having by no 
means so agreeable a recoUectioii of our visit. 

One day as I was dressing to go out for a walk 
in came good Mrs. Rusk, tbe bousekeeper, to my 
iDom. 

"Miss Maud, dear, is not tbat too far for you? It 
is a long walk to Cburcb Scarsdale, and you are not 
looking very well." 

"To Cburcb Scarsdale?" 1 repeated; "Pm not 
going to Cburcb Scarsdale; wbo said I was going to 
Chureb Scarsdale? Tbere is notbing I sbould so mucb 
dislike." 

• "Well, I never!" exclaimed sbe. "Wby, there's 
old Madame's been down stairs witb me for fruit and 
sandwicbes, telling me you were longing to go to 
Chureb Scarsdale — " 

"It's quite untrue," I interrupted. "Sbe knows I 
hate it" 

"Sbe does?" said Mrs. Kusk, quietly; "and you 
did not teil ber notbing about the basket? Well — 
if tbere isn't a storyl Now wbat may sbe be after 
— wbat is it — wbat w she driving at?" 

"I can't teil, but I won't go." 

"No, of course, dear; you won't go. But you 
may be sure tbere's some scheme in ber old bead. 
Tom Powkes says sbe's bin two or three times to 
drink tea at Farmer Gray 's -^ now, could it be sbe's 
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thinking to marry liim?" ^ And Mrs. Eosk sat down 
and laughed heartily, ending with a crow of derision. 

"To think of a young fellow like that, and hig 
wife, poor thing, not dead a year — may be she's got 
money?" 

"I don't know — I don't care — perhaps, Mr8. 
Rusk, you mistook Madame. I will go down; I am 
going oul." 

Madame had a basket in her band. Sbe beld it 
quietly by her capacious skirt, at the far side, and. 
made no allusion to tbe preparation, neither to the 
direction in which she proposed Walking, and prattling 
artlessly and affectiönately she marched by my side. 

Thus we reached the stile at the sheep-walk, and 
then I paused. 

"Now, Madame, have not we gone far enongh in 
this direction? — snppose we visit the pigeon-house 
in the park?" 

"Wat folly! my dear a Mand — you cannot walk 
so far." 

"Well, towards home then." 

"And wy not a this way? We ave not walk 
enongh, and Mr. Ruthyn he will not be pleased if you 
do not take proper exercise. Let us walk on by the 
path, and stop when you like." 

"Where do you wish to go, Madame?" 

"Nowhere particular — come along; don't be fool, 
Maud." 

"This leads to Church Scarsdale." 

"A yes indeedl wat sweet place! böte we need not 
a walk all the way to there." 

"Td rather not walk outside the grounds to-day, 
Madame." 
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''Oome, Httod, you shall not be fool — wat you 
mean, Mademoiselle?" said the stalworth lady, growing 
yellow and greeniBh with an angry motüing, and 
«ccosting me veiy gmffly. 

'*I don^t care to cross the etile, thank you, Madame. 
I shall lemaia at this side/^ 

''You shall de wat I teil you!** exclaimed she. 

'^Let go my ann, Madame, you hurt me," I cried. 

She had griped my arm very firmly in her great 
bony band, and seemed preparing to drag me over by 
nudn force. 

*^Let me go," I repeated shrilly, for the pain in- 
creased. 

'^Lal" she cried with a smile of rage and a laugh, 
letting me go and shoTing me backward at the same 
tiine, 80 that I had a rather dangerous tumble. 

I stood up, « good deal hart, and very angry, notr 
withstanding my fear of her. 

^TU ask papa if I am to be so ill-used." 

"Wat av I done?" cried Madame, laughing grimly 
from her hollow jaws; "I did aU I could to help you 
over — 'ow could I prevent you to pull back and 
tamble if you would do so? That is the way wen 
you petites Mademoiselles are naughty and hurt your- 
Belf Üiey always try to make blame other people. Teil 
a wat you like — you think I care?" 

"Very well, Madame." 

"Are a you coming?" 

"No." 

She looked steadily in my face and very wickedly. 
I gazed at her as with dazzled eyes — I suppose as 
the feathered prey do at the owl that glares on them 
ünOe Süat, L 8 
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by night. I neither moved back nor forwaxd, but 
stared at her quite helplesely. 

"You are nice pupil — charming young personl- 
So polite, so obedient, so amiable! I will walk to- 
wards Chnrch Scarsdale," she continued, suddenly 
breaking through the conventionalism of her irony, and 
accosting me in savage accents. "You weel stay be- 
hind if you dare. I teil you to accompany — de you 
hear?" 

More than ever resolved against following her, I 
remained where I was, watching her as she marched 
fiercely away, swinging her basket as though in 
imagination knocking my head oflF with it. 

She soon cooled, however, and looking over her 
Shoulder, and seeing me still at the other side of the 
Stile, she paused, and beckoned me grimly to foUow 
her. Seeing me resolutely maintain my position, she 
faced about, tossed her head, like an angry beast, and 
seemed uncertain for a while what course to take 
with me. 

She stamped and beckoned furiously again. I 
stood firm. I was very much frightened, and could 
not teil to what violence she might resort in her ex- 
asperation. She walked towards me with an inflamed 
countenance, and a slight angry wagging of the head; 
my heart fl^ttered, and I awaited the crisis in extreme 
trepidation. She came close, the stile only sepaarating 
US, and stopped short, glaring and grinning at me like 
a French grenadier who has crossed bayonets, but 
hesitates to close. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

Doetor Bryerly looks in. 

What Lad I done to excite this ungovemable ftiry? 
We had often before had such small differences, and 
ahe had contented herseif with being sarcastic, teasing, 
and impertment. 

"So, for fature you are gouvemante and I the 
eheaile fbr you to command — is not so? — and you 
mnst direct where we shall walk. Tr^s bienl we shall 
886 ; Monsieur Rnthyn he shall know everything. For 
me I do not care — not at all — I shall be rather 
pleased, on the contrary. Let him decide. K I shall 
be responsible for the conduct and the health of Made- 
nu)i8eUe his daughter, it must be that I shall have 
anthority to direct her wat she must do — it must be 
that she or I shall obey. I ask only witch shall com- 
mand for the fature — voilä, toutl" 

I was firightened, but resolute — I dare say I 
looked sullen and uncomfortable. At all events she 
seemed to think she might possibly succeed by wheed- 
Kng; so she tried coaxing and c^joling, and patted my 
cheek, and predicted that I would be "a good cheaile," 
and not "vex poor Madame ,^^ but do for the future 
'Vat she teil a me.'* 

She smiled her wide wet grin, smoothed my band, 
and patted my cheek, and would in the excess of her 
concüiatory paroxysm have kissed me; but I withdrew, 
and she commented only with a L'ttle laugh, and a 

8* 
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"Foolish little thing! but you will be quite amiable 
just now.*' 

"Why, Madame," I asked, suddenly msing my 
bead and looking ber straigbt in tbe face, '^do you 
wiflb me to walk to Cburcb Scarsdale so particularly 
to-day?" 

Sbe answered my steady look witb 9 contracted 
gaze and an nnpleasant frown. 

"Wy do I? — I do not understand a you; tbere 
is no particular day — wat follyl Wy, I like Cburch 
Scarsdale? Well, it is sucb pretty place. Tbere is 
all! Wat leetle fool! I suppose you tbink I want to 
keel a you and bury you in tbe cburcbyard?" 

And sbe laugbed, and it would not bare been a bad 
laugb for a gboul. 

"Come, my dearest Maud, you are not a sucb fool 
to say, if you teil me go tbees a way, I weel go tbat; 
and if you say go tbat a way, I weel go tbees — 
you are rasonable leetle girl — come along — ahne 
dono — we sball av socbe agreeable walk — weel a 
you?" 

But I was immovable. It was neither obstina^ 
nor caprice, but a profound fear tbat govemed me. I 
was then afraid — yes, afraid. Afraid of whtUf' Well, 
of going witb Madame de la Eougierre to Cburcb Scars- 
dale tbat day. Tbat was all. And I believe tbat instinct 
was true. 

Sbe tumed a bitter glance toward Cburcb Scars- 
dale, and bit ber lip. Sbe saw tbat sbe must giye it 
up. A sbadow bung upon ber drab features. A little 
scowl — a little sneer — wide lips compressed witb a 
false smile, and a leaden sbadow mottling all. Such 
was tbe countenance of tbe lady wbo only a minute er 
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two before bad been smiling and mnrrnnring over the 
itile so amiablj with her idiomatic ''blarney." as tbe 
Irisb call tbat kind of blandisbment. 

There was no mintaking the malignant disappoint- 
mflat tbat booked and waiped her features — my heart 
amk — a tremendons fear oveipowered me. Had she 
intended poisoning me? What was in that basket? I 
looked in her dreadfnl face. I feit for a minnte quite 
frantic A feeling of rage witb my father, with my 
Cousin Monica for abandoning me to this dreadful 
logae, took possession of me, and I cried, helplessly 
wringing my bands — 

**Obl it is a sbAme — it is a shame — it is a 
diamel" 

Tbe conntenance of the gonvemante relaxed. I 
think she in tum was frightened at my extreme agi- 
istion. It might have worked unfavonrably with my 
&ther. 

"Gome, Maud, it is time you should try to control 
yoor tenciper. Yon shall not walk to Church Scarsdale 
if yon do not like — I only invite. There! It is 
qoite as yon please, where we shall walk then? Here 
to the peegeon-house? I .think you say. Tout bienl 
Bemember I concede you everything. L^t us go." 

We went, therefore, towards the pigeon-house, 
tbough the forest trees. I not speaking as the chil- 
dien in the wood did with their sinister conductor, but 
Qtterly silent and scared. She silent also, meditating, 
and sometimes with a sharp side glance gauging my 
px^gress towards equanimity. Her own was rapid; for 
Uadame was a philosopher, and speedily accommodated 
berself to circumstances. We had not walked a 
qoarter of an, bour wben every trace of gloom had left 
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Her face, which had asstuned its cnstomary brightness, 
and she began to sing with a spiteful hilarity as we 
walked forward, and indeed seemed to be approaching 
one öf her waggish, frolicsome moods. But her fdn in 
these moods was solitary. The joke, whatever it was, 
remained in her own keeping. When we approached 
the mined brick tower — in old times a pigeon-honse 
— she grew quite frisky, and twirled her basket in the 
air, and capered to her own singing. 

Under the shadow of the broken wall, and its ivy, 
she sat down with a frolicsome plump, and opened her 
basket, inviting me to partake, which I declined. I 
must do her justice, however, upon the suspicion of 
poison, which she quite disposed of by gobbling up, 
to her own share, everything which the basket con- 
tained. 

The reader is not to suppose that Madame^s cheer^ 
ftil demeanour indicated that I was forgiven. Nothing 
of the kind. One syllable more, on our walk home, 
she addressed not to me. And when we reached the 
terrace, she said: — 

"You will please, Maud, remain for two — three 
minutes in the Dutch garden, while I speak with Mr. 
Ruthyn in the study." 

This was spoken with a high head and an in- 
sufferable smile; and I more haughtily, but quite 
gravely, tumed without disputing, and descended the 
Steps to the quaint litüe garden she had indicated. 

I was surprised, and very glad to see my father 
there. I ran to him, and began, "Oh! papa!*' and 
then stopped short, adding only, "may I speak to you 
now?" 

He smiled kindly and gravely on me. 
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"Well, Maad, say yonr say." 

"Oh, sir, it is only this: I entreat thst onr 
walks, mine and Madame^s! may be confined to the 
gronnds.^* 

"And why?" 

"I — Tm afraid to go with her." 

**AfirMr he repeated, looking hard at me. "Have 
yofu lately faad a letter from Lady KnoUys?" 

"No, papa, not for two months or more."^ 

There vaa a pause. 

"And why afraiid, Maud?" 

"She hronght me one day to Church Searsdale; 
you know what a solitary place it is, sir; and she 
frightened me so that I was afraid to go with her into 
the chnrchyard. ' But she went and left me alone at 
the other side of the stream, and an impndent man 
paaring by stopped and spoke to me, and seemed in- 
dined to langh at me, and altogether frightened me 
vety mnch, and he did not go tili Madame happened 
to xetom." 

"What kind of man — young or old?" 

"A yonng man; he looked like a farmer^s son, but 
veiy impndent, and stood there talking to me whether 
I wonld or not; and Madame did not care at all, and 
ianghed at me forbeing Mghtened; and, indeed, I am 
veiy nncomfortable with her." 

He gaye me another shrewd look, and then looked 
down dondily and thought. 

"Ton say you are nncomfortable and firightened. 
How is this — what canses these feelings?" 

"I don't know, sir; she likes frightening me; I am 
afiraid of her — we are all afraid of her, I think. The 
servants, I mean, as well as L" 
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My father nodded his head contemptaonsly, twice 
op thrice, and muttered, "A pack of foolsl" 

"And sHe was so very angiy to-day with me, be- 
canse I would not walk again with her to Church Sears* 
dale. I am veiy much afraid of her. I — " and quite 
unpremeditatedly I bnrst into tears. 
^ "There, there, litde Maud, you must not cry. She 
^ is here only for yonr good. If yon are afraid — even 
fooUaJdy afraid — it is enough. Be it as yon say; 
your walks are henceforward confined to the gronnds: 
rU teil her so." 

I thanked him through my tears very eamestly. 

"Bnt, Maud, beware of prejudice; women are nn- 
jnst and violent in their judgments. Your family has 
suffered in some of its members by such injustice. It 
behoves us to be careful not to practise it." 

That evening in the drawing-room my Bstther said, 
in bis usual abrupt way — 

"About my departure, Maud; IVe had a letter 
from London this moming, and I think I i^iall be 
called away sooner than I at first supposed, and for a 
little time we must manage apart from one another. 
Do not be alanned. You shall not be in Madame de 
la Kougierre^s Charge, but under the care of a re- 
lation; but even so, little Maud will miss her old father, 
I think." 

His tone was very tender, so were bis looks; he 
was looking down on me with a smile, and tears were 
in his eyes. This softening was new to me. I feit a 
Strange thrill of surprise, delight and love, and spring- 
ing up, I threw my arms aboat his neck and wept in 
silence. He, I think, shed tears also. 

"You Said a visitor was coming; some one you 
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mean to go away with. Ah, yes, you love him better 
than me." 

*'No, dear, no; bnt \fewr him; and I am sorry to 
leave you, litde Mand." 

"It won't be very long," I pleaded. 

"No, dear," he answered with a sigh. 

I was tempted almost to qnestion him more closely 
on the snbject, bat he seemed to divine what was in 
my mind, for he said — 

''Let ns speak no more of it, but only bear in 
mind, Mand, what I told you about the oak cabinet, 
the kay of which is here," and he held it up as ior- 
merly: "you remember what you are to do in oase 
Doetor Bryerly should come whüe I am away?" 

"Yes, Sir." 

His manner had changed, and I had retumed to 
my accustomed formalities. 

It was only a few days later that Doetor Bryerly 
actaally did airive at Enowl, quite unexpectedly, ex- 
eept, I suppose, by my father. He was to stay only 
one night 

He was twice closeted in the litüe study up stairs 
with my father, who seemed to me, even for him, un- 
Qsually dejected, and Mrs. Rusk inveighing against 
"them rubbitch," as she always termed the Sweden- 
borgians, told me "they were making him quite 
shakey-like, and he would not last no time, if that 
lankey, lean ghost of a fellow in black was to keep 
prowÜng in and out of his room like a tame cat." 

I lay awake that night, wondering what the mystery 
might be that connected my father and Dr. Bryerly. 
There was something more than the convictions of their 
Strange religion could account for. There was some- 
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thing that profoundlj agitated mj father. It maj not 
be reasonable, but so it is. The person whose pre- 
sence, though we know nothing of the cause of that 
effect, is palpably attended with päin to any one who 
is dear to us, grows odious , and I began to detest Doctor 
Bryerly. 

It was a grey, dark moming, and in a dark pass 
in the gallery, near the staircase, I came fall npon the 
ungainly Doctor, in his glossy bläck snit. 

I think if my mind had been less anxiously ex- 
cited on the subject of his visit, or if I had not dis- 
liked him so much, I should not have found conrage to 
accost him as I did- There was something sly, I 
thought in his dark, lean face, and he looked so low, 
so like a Scotch artisan in his Sunday clothes, that I 
feit a sndden pang of Indignation, at the thought that 
a great gentleman, like my father, should have suffered 
under his influence, and I stopped suddenly, instead 
of passing him by with a mere salutation, as he ex- 
pected, "May I ask a question, Doctor Bryerly?" 

"Certainly." 

"Are you the friend whom my father expects?" 

"I don't quite see." ; 

"The Mend, I mean, with whom he is to make an 
expedition to some distance, I think, and for some 
little time?" 

"No," Said the Doctor, with a shake of his head. 

"And who is he?" 

"I really have not a notion, Miss." 

"Why, he said that you hnew^^'' I replied. 

The Doctor looked honestly puzzled. 

"Will he stay long away? pray teil me." 

The Doctor looked into my troubled face with in- 
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qniring and darkened eyes, like one who half reads 
another's meaning; and then he said a little briskly, 
bat not sharply — 

"Well, /don't know, Tm sure, Miss; no, indeed, 
you mnst have mistaken; there^s nothing that / know." 
_ There was a little pause, and he added — 

"No. He never mentioned any firiend to me." 
I fimcied that he was made nncomfortable by my 
qnestion, and wanted to hide the trnth. Perhaps I was 
parüy right 

"Oh! Doctor Bryerly, pray, j^<vy who is the firiend, 
and where is he going?" 

"I do Mtiwre you," he said, with a stränge sort of 
impatience, "I don^t know; it is all nonsense." 

And he tnmed to go, looking, I think, annoyed 
and disconcerted. 

A terrific suspicion crossed my brain like light- 
nmg. 

"Doctor, one word," I said, I believe, quite wildly, 
"Do you — do you think bis mind is at all affected?" 

"Insane?" he said, looking at me with a sudden, 
Sharp, inquisitiveness, that brightened into a smile, 
"pooh, poohl Heaven forbid; not a saner man in 
Ehigland." 

Then with a litüe nod he walked on, carrying, as 
I believed, notwithstanding bis disclaimer, the secret 
with him. In the aftemoon Doctor Bryerly went 
away. 
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CHAPTEß XVIL 

An Adyentnre. 

FoB many days after our quarrel, Madame hardly 
spoke to me. As for lessons, I was not much troubled 
with them. It was piain, too, that my father had 
spoken to her, for she never after that day proposed 
onr extending onr walks beyond the predncts of 
Knowl. 

Kjiowl, however, was a very considerable territory, 
and it was possible for a much better pedestriän than 
I to tire herseif effectually, without passing its limits. 
So we took occasionally long walks. 

After some weeks of sullenness, during which, for 
days at a time, she hardly spoke to me, and seemed 
lost in dark and evil abstraction, she once more, and 
somewhat suddenly^ recovered her spirits, and grew 
quite £riendly. Her gaieties and friendliness were not 
reassuring, and in my mind presaged approaching mis^ 
Chief and treachery. The days were shortening to die 
wintry span. The edge of the red sun had already 
touched äie horizon as Madame and I, overtaken at the 
warren by his last beams, were hastening homeward. 

A narrow carriage-road traverses this wild region 
of the park, to which a distant. gate gives entrance. 
On descending into this unfrequented road I was sur- 
prised to see a carriage Standing there. A thin, sly 
postilion, with that pert, tumed-up nose which the old 
caricatorist Woodward used to attribute to the genüe- 
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man of Tewkesbniy, was leaning on his horses, and 
looked hard at me as I passed. A lady who sat within 
looked oat, with an eztra-fasliionable bonnet on, and 
also treated os to a stare. Very pink and white dieeks 
flhe had, very black glossy babr and brigbt eyes, fat, 
bold, and rather cross, she looked — and in her bold 
way, she examined os curionslj as we passed. 

I mistook the Situation. It had once happened be- 
fore that an intending visitor at Knowl, had entered 
the place by that park road, and lost several hours in 
a Yain search for the house. 

^'Ask him, Madame, whether they want to go to 
the honse; I dare say they have missed their way,*' 
vhispered I. 

^^JSh bim, they will find again. I do not choose to 
talk to postrboyfr; aOonsf^' 

Bnt I asked the man as we passed, ^^Do you want 
to reach the house?** 

By this time he was at the horses' heads, buckling 
the hamess. 

^^Noa," he said in a surly tone, smiling oddly on 
the Winkers; but, recollecting his politeness, he added: 
"Noa, thankee, misses, it's what they calls a pic-nic; 
we*ll be takin' the road, now.'' 

He was smiling now on a litüe buckle with which 
he was engaged. 

"Come — nonsense!" whispered Madame, sharply 
in my ear, and she whisked me by the arm, so we 
croBsed the little stile at the other side. 

Our path lay across the warren, which undulates 
m Httle hillocks. The sun was down by this time, 
blue shadows were stretching round us, colder in the 
splendid contrast of the bumished sunset sky. 
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Descending over these hillocks we saw three figures 
a litüe in advance of us, not far from the path we 
were tracing. Two were standing smoking and chatting 
at intervals. One tall and slim, with a bigh chimnej- 
ppt, wom a litüe on one side, and a white great-coat 
bmttoned up to the chin. The other shorter and stouter, 
with a dark-colonred wrapper. These genüemen were 
facing rather our way as we came over the edge of the 
eminence, but tumed their backs on perceiving our 
approach. As they did so I remember so well each 
lowered bis cigar suddenly, with the simultaneous- 
ness of a drill. The third figore sustained the pic-nic 
character of the group, for he was repacking a hamper. 
He stood suddenly erect as we drew near, and a very 
ill-looking person he was, low-browed, square-chinned, 
and with a broad, broken nose. He wore gaiters, and 
was a litüe bandy, very broad, and had a closely- 
cropped bullet head, and deepset litüe eyes. The 
moment I saw him, I beheld the living type of the 
burglars and bruisers whom I had so often beheld wiüi 
a kind of scepticism in Funch, He stood over his 
hamper and scowled sharply at us for a moment; Üien 
with the point of his foothe jerked a little ftir cap Üiat 
lay on the ground into his band, drew it tight over his 
lowering brows, and called to his companions, just as 
we passed him — "Hallo! mister. How's this?" 

"All right,'* Said the tall person in the white great- 
coat, who as he answered shook his shorter companion 
by the arm, I thought angrily. 

This shorter companion tumed about He had a 
muffler loose about bis neck and chin. I thought he 
seemed shy and irresolute, and the tall man gave him 
a great jolt with his elbow, which made him stagger, 
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and I fanded a litüe angry, for he said as it seemed a 
saXky Word or two. 

The genüeman in the white surtout, however, 
Standing direct in cor way, raised his hat with a mock 
sahitation, placing his hand on his breast, and forth- 
with began to advance with an insolent grin and an 
air of tipsy frolic 

" Jist in time, ladies; five minutes more and we^d 

a bin off. Thankee, Mrs. Mouser, ma'am, for the honour 

of the meetin', and more particular for the pleasnre of 

making yonr yonng lady's acquaintance — niece, ma'am? 

danghter, ma'am? granddaughter, by Jove, is it? Hallo! 

ttere, mild 'un, I say, stop packin'." This was to the 

ill-favoured person with the broken nose. "Bring us a 

eonple o^ glasses and a bettle o* cura^oa; what are you 

feard on, my dear? this is Lord Lollipop, here, a 

reglar charmer, wouldn't hurt a fly, hey LoUy? Isn't 

he pretty, Miss? and I'm Sir Simon Sugarstick — so 

ealled after old Sir Simon, ma'am; and I'm so tall and 

atraight, Miss, and slim — aint I? and ever so sweet, 

my honey, when you come to know me, just like a 

sugarstick; ain't I, LoUy, boy?" 

"Tm Miss Ruthyn, teil them, Madame," I said, 
stamping on the ground, and very much frightened. 

" Be quaite, Maud. Jf you are angry they will hurt 
ufi; leave me to speak," whispered the gouvemante. 

All this time they were approaching from separate 
points. I glanced back, and saw the ruffianly-looking 
man within a yard or two, with his arm raised and one 
finger np, telegraphing, as it seemed, to the gentlemen 
in front. 

'Be quaite, Maud," whispered Madame, with an 
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awfol adjuration, which I do not care to set down. 
"They are t^epsy; don't seem 'fraid." 

I was afiraid — terrified. The circle had now so 
narrowed that they might have placed their hands on 
my Shoulders. 

"Pray, genüemen, wat you want? tveel a you 'av 
the goodness to permit us to go on?" 

I now observed for.the first time, with a kind of 
shock, that the shorter of the two men, who prevented 
our advance, was the person who had accosted me so 
offensively at Church Scarsdale. I pulled Madame by 
the arm, whispering, "Let ns run." 

"Be quaite, my dear Maud," was her only reply. 

"I teil you what," said the tall man, who had re- 
placed his high hat more jauntily than before on the 
side of his head, "weVe caught you now, fair game, 
and we^ll let you off on conditions. You must not be 
frightened, Miss. Upon my honour and soul, I mean 
no mischief; do I, Lollipop? I call him Lord Lollipop, 
it's only chaff though; his name's Smith. Now, Lolly, 
I vote we let the prisoners go , when we just introduce 
them to Mrs. Smiäi; she's sitting in the carriage, and 
keeps Mr. 8. here in precious good order, I promise 
you. There's easy terms for you, eh, and we'll have 
a glass 0^ cura^oa round, and so part firiends. Is it a 
bargain? Comel" 

"Yes, Maud, we must go — wat matter?" whispered 
.Madame, vehemenüy. 

"You shan't," I said, instinctively terrified. 

"You'll go with Ma'am, young 'un, won't you?" 
said Mr. Smith, as his companion called him. 

Madame was holding my arm, but I snatched it 
firom her, and would have ran; the tall man^ however, 
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placed his arms round me and held me fast with an 
affectation of playfiilneBs, but bis grip was hard enongh 
to hurt me a good deal. Being now thoroughly frightened, 
aller an ineiectaal struggle, dnring which I heard Ma- 
dame ßay, "You fool, Maud, weel you come with me? 
See wat you are doing — " I began to scream, shriek 
after shriek, which the man attempted to drown with 
loud hooting, peals of langhter, forcing his handker- 
chief against my mouth, while Madame continued to 
bawl her exhortations to "be quaite" in my ear. 

"m lift her, I say?" said a gruff voice behind me. 

But at this instant, wild with terror, I distinctly 
heard other voices shouting. The men who surrounded 
me were instantly silent, and all looked in the direction 
of the i^ound, now very near, and I screamed with re- 
doubled energy. The ruffian behind me thrust his great 
hand over my mouth. 

"It is the gamekeeper," cried Madame. "7k?o game- 
keepers — we are safe — thank Heavenl" and she 
be^m to call on Dykes by name. 

I only remember, feeling myself at liberty — run- 
ning a few Steps — seeing Dykes' white forions face — 
clinging to his arm, with which he was bringing his gun 
to a level, and saying, **Don't fire — they'll murder 
US if you do." 

Madame, screaming lustily, ran up at the same 
moment. 

"Run on to the gate and lock it. I'll be wi' ye in 
a minute," cried he to the other gamekeeper; who 
Btarted instantly on this mission, for the three ruf&ans 
were already in fall retreat for the carriage. 

Giddy — wild — feinting — still terror carried 
me on. 

ünOsSüas. L 9 
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"Now, Madame Rogers — s'pose you take youag 
HiBses on — I must run and len' Bill a band." 

"No, no; you moste not," cried Madame. "I am 
fainting myself , and more villains they may be near 
to US." 

But at this moment we heard a shot, and, mutter- 
ing to himself and grasping his gun, Dykes ran at bis 
utmost speed in the direction of the sound. 

With many exhortations to speed, and ejaculations 
of alarm, Madame hurried me on toward the house, 
"whicli at length we reached without farther adventnre. 

As it happened, my father met us in the hall. He 
was perfecdy transported with fury on hearing from 
Madame what had happened, and set out at once, with 
Bome of the servants, in the hope of intercepting the 
party at the park gate. 

Here was a new agitation; for my father did not 
retum for nearly three hours, and I could not conr 
jecture what might be occurring during the period of 
his absence. My alarm was greatly increased by the 
arrival in the interval of poor Bill, the under-game- 
keeper, very much injured. 

Seeing that he was determined to intercept their 
retreat, the three men had set upon bim, 'wrested bis 
gon, wbich exploded in the struggle, from bim, and 
beat bim savagely. I mention these particulars because 
they convinced everybody that there was something 
gpecially determined and ferocious in the spirit of the 
{Mudy, and that the fracas was no mere £rolic, but the 
result of a predetermined plan. 

My father had not succeeded in overtaking them. 
He traced them to the Lugton Station, where tbejr 
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luid taken the railway, and no one could teil him in 

what direction the carriage and post-horses had driven. 

Madame was, or affected to be, very much jshattered 

hy what had occnrred* Her recollection and mine, 

whea my father qnestioned us dosely, differed very 

materially reäpecting many details of ihe personnel of 

the YÜIanous party. She was obstinate and clear; and 

althongh the gamekeeper corroborated my description 

of them, still my father was pozzled. Perhaps he was 

not sorry that some hesitation was forced upon him, 

becanse althoogh at first he would have gone almost 

any l^gth to detect the persons, on reflection he was 

pleaaed that there was not evidence to bring them into 

« conrt of jnstice, the publicity and annoyance of 

which would have been inconceivably distressing to me. 

Madame was in a stränge State — tempestuous in 

temper, talking incessantly — every now and then in 

floods of tears, and perpetaally on her knees pouring 

fi»th torrents of thanksgiving to Heaven for our Joint 

deliverance fix)m the hands of those villains. Notwith- 

Standing onr Community of danger and her thankfal- 

ness on my behalf, however, she broke forth into 

wrsth and railing whenever we were alone together. 

"Wat fool you were! so disobedient and obstinate; 
if you 'ad done wat I say, then we should av been 
quaite safe; those persons they were tipsy, and there 
ifl no^üng so dangoroüs as to quarrel with tipsy per- 
sona; I would 'av brought you quaite safe — the lady 
ahe seem so nice and quaite, and we should 'av been 
Mife with her — there would 'av been nothing abso- 
lutely; but instead you would scream and pooshe, and 
90 they grow quite wild, and au the impertinence and 
violence follow of course; and that a po<ir Bill — all 

9* 
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bis beating and danger to his life it is cause entairely 
by you." 

And she spoke with more real virÄlence than that 
kind of upbraiding generally exbibits. 

/'Tbe beast!" exclaimed Mrs. Kusk, when sbe, I, 
and Mary Quince were in my room together, "with 
all ber crying and praying, I'd like to know as mucb 
as sbe does, maybe, about tbem rascals. Tbere never 
was sieb like about tbe place, long as I remember it, 
tili sbe came to Knowl, old witcb! with tbem unmerci- 
ful big bones of bers, and ber great bald bead, grin- 
ning bere, and crying tbere, and ber nose everywbere. 
The old French hypocrite!" 

Mary Quince threw in an Observation, and I be- 
lieve Mrs. Eusk rejoined, but I heard neitber. For 
whether tbe housekeeper spoke with reflection or not, 
wbat she said affected me strangely. Througb tbe 
smallest aperture, for a moment, I had had a peep 
into Pandemonium. Were not peculiarities of Ma- 
dame's demeanour and advice during tbe adventure 
partly accounted for by tbe Suggestion? Could the 
proposed excursion to Church Scarsdale have had any 
purpose of the same sort? Wbat was proposed? How 
was Madame interested in it? Were such immeasur- 
able treason and bypocrisy possible? I could not ex- 
plain nor quite believe in the shapeless suspicion that 
with these light and bitter words of the old housekeeper 
had Stolen so horribly into my mind. 

After Mrs. Rusk was gone I awoke from my dismal 
abstraction with something like a moan and a shudder, 
with a dreadful sense of danger. 

"Oh! Mary Quince," I cried, "do yow think she 
really knew?" 
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" Whof Miss Maud." 

"Do you tKnk Madame knew of those dreadfiü 
people? Oh, no — say you don't — you don't be- 
lieve it — teil me she did not. I'm distracted, Mary 
Qaince, rm frightened out of my life." 

"There now, Miss Maud, dear — there now, don't 
take on so — why should she? — no sich a thing. 
Mrs. Rusk, law bloss you, she's no more meaning in 
what sfee says than the child unbom." 

But I was really frightened. I was in a horrible 
State of uncertainty as to Madame de la Eougierre's 
complicity with the party who had beset us at the 
warren, and afterwards so murderously beat our poor 
gamekeeper. How was I ever to get rid of that hor- 
rible woman? How long was she to enjoy her con- 
tinual opportunities of afirighting and injuring me? 

"She hates me — she hates me, Mary Quince; and 
she will never stop until she has done me some dread- 
ftü injury. Oh! will no one relieve me — will no one 
take her way? Oh, papa, papa, papa! you will be 
sorry when it is too late." 

I was crying and wringing my hands, and tuming 
from side to side, at my wits' ends, and honest Mary 
Qaince in vain endeavoured to quiet and comfort me. 
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CHAPTEß XVIII. 

A Midnight Viaitor. 



The Mghtful wamings of Ladj Knolly« hannted 
me too. Was there no escape from the dreadM com- 
panion wbom fate had assigned me? I made np my 
mind again and again to speak to mj father and arge 
her removal. In other things he indulged me; here, 
however, he met me drily and stemlj, and it waa 
piain that he fancied I was under my Cousin Moniea^s 
inflnence, and also that he had secret reasons for per^ 
sisting in an opposite course* Just then I had ä" gay, 
odd letter from Lady Knollys, from some countiy 
house in Shropshire. Not a word about Captain Oak- 
ley. My eye skimmed its pages in search of that 
charmed name. With a peevish feeling I tosB^ ihe 
sheet upon the table. Inwardly I thought how ill- 
natured and unwomanly it was. 

After a time, however, I read it, and found the 
letter very good-natured. She had received a note 
from papa. He had "had the impudence fo forgire 
her for Ms impertinence." But for öiy säke she meant, 
notwithstanding this aggravation, reaUy to pardon him; 
and whenever she had a disengaged week, to accept 
his invitation to ELnowl, from whence she was resolved 
to whisk me off to London, where, though I was too 
young to be presented at Court änd come oht, I might 
yet — besides having the best masters and a good ex- 
cuse for getting rid of Medusa — see a great deal ihat 
woald amüBQ and surprise me. 
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"Great news, I snppose, from Lady Knollys?" 
Said Madame, who always knew who in the house re- 
ceived letters by the post, and by an intaition £rom 
whom they came. 

*'Two letters — you and your papa. She is qnite 
well, I bope?" 

^'Qoite well, thank you, Madame/' 

Some fishing questions, dropt from time to time, 
üaei no better. And as nsual, when she was foiled 
even in a trifle, she became sullen and malignant. 

That night, when my father and I were alone, he 
snddenly dosed the book he had been reading and 
Said — 

"I heard from Monica EjioUys to-day. I always 
liked poor Monnie; and though she's no witch, and 
yetj wrong-headed at times, yet now and then she 
does say a thing that's worth weighing. Did she ever 
talk to you of a time, Maud, when you are to be your 
own mistress?" 

"No," I answered, a little puzzled, and looking 
Btraight in his rugged, kindly face. 

"Well, I thought she might — she's a rattle, you 

. know — always was a rattle, and that sort of people 

say whatever comes uppermost But that's a subject 

for me, and more than once, Maud, it has puzzled 

me," 

He sighed. 

"Come with me to the study, little Maud." 

So, he carrying a candle, we crossed the lobby, 
and marched together through the passage, whijh at 
night always seemed a little awesome, darkly wains- 
coted, uncheered by the cross-light from the hall, which 
was lost at the tum, leading us away from the fre- 
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quented parts of the honse to that misshapen and lonely 
room about wlnch the traditions of the nurserj and the 
serrants' hall had so manj fearful stories to recount 

I think mj fathcr had intended making some dis- 
dosore to me on reaching this room. If so he changed 
his mind, or at least postponed his Intention. 

He had paused before the cabinet, respecting the 
key of which he had given me so strict a diarge, and 
I think he was going to explain himself more folly 
than he had done. But he went on, instead, to the 
table where his desk, always jealously locked, was 
placed, and having lighted the candles which stood hj 
it, he glanced at me, and said — 

^^Yon must wait a little, Maud; I shall have some- 
thing to say to jou. Take this candle and amuse 
yourself with a book meanwhile." 

I was accustomed to obey in silence. I chose a 
volnme of engravings, and ensconced myself in a fa- 
vonrite nook in which I had often passed a half-hour 
similarly. This was a deep recess by the fireplace, 
fenced on the other side by a great old escritoir. Into 
this I drew a stool, and, with candle and book, I 
placed myself snugly in the narrow Chamber. Every 
now and then I raised my eyes and saw my father 
either writing or ruminating, as it seemed to me, very 
anxionsly at his desk. 

Time wore on — a Ipnger time than he had in- 
tended, and still he continued absorbed at his desk. 
Gradually I grew sleepy, and as I nodded, the book 
and room faded away, and pleasant little dreams began 
to gather round me, and so I went off into a deep 
slnmber. 

It must have lasted long, for when I wakened my 
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candle had bumt out; my father, having quite for- 
gotten me, was gone, and the room was dark and 
deserted. I feit cold and a little stiff, and for some 
seconds did not know where I was. x 

I had been wakened, I suppose, by a sonnd whicb 
I now distinctly lieard, to my great terror, approacb- 
ing. Tbere was a rustling; tbere was a breatbing. I 
beard a creaking npon tbe plank tbat always creaked 
when walked upon in tbe passage. I beld my breatb 
and listened, and coiled myself up in tbe innermost 
recess of my little cbamber. 

Sudden and sbarp, a ligbt sbone in from tbe nearly 
dosed study door. It sbone angularly on tbe ceiling 
like a letter L reversed. Tbere was a pause. Tben 
some one knocked softly at tbe door, wbicb after 
another pause was slowly pusbed open. I expected, I 
think, to see tbe dreaded figure of tbe linkman. I was 
scarcely less £rigbtened to see tbat of Madame de la 
Songierre. Sbe was dressed in a sort of grey silk, 
wbicb sbe called ber Cbinese silk — precisely as sbe 
bad been in tbe daytime. In fact I do not Üiink sbe 
bad ondressed. Sbe bad no sboes on. Otberwise ber 
toilet was deficient in notbing. Her wide moutb was 
grimly, dosed, and sbe stood scowling into tbe room 
with a searcbing and pallid scrutiny, tbe candle beld 
high above ber bead at tbe füll stretcb of ber arm. 

Placed as I was in a deep recess, and in a seat 
bardly raised above tbe level of tbe floor, I escaped 
ber, altbougb it seemed to me for some seconds, as I 
gazed on tbis spectre, tbat our eyes actually met 

I sat witbout breatbing or winking, staring upon 
tbe formidable image wbicb witb upstretcbed arm, and 
tbe Sharp ligbts and bard sbadows tbrown upon her 
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corragated featores, looked like a sorceress watclung 
for the effect of a spell. 

She was plainlj listening intenselj. ünconscionsty 
she had drawn her lower lip altogether between her 
teeth, and I well remember what a deathlike and 
idiotic look the contortion gave her. My terror lest 
she should discover me amounted to positive agonj. 
She roUed her eyes stealthily from comer to comer 
of the room, and listened with her neck awry at tihe 
door. 

Thien to my father's desk she went. To my great 
relief, her back was towards me. She stooped over it, 
with the candle close by; I saw her try a key — it 
could be nothing eise — and I heard her blow through 
the wards to clear them. 

Then, again, she listened at the door, candle in 
band, and then with long tip-toe steps came back, and 
papa's desk in another moment was open, and Madame 
cautiously tuming over the papers it contained. 

Twice or thrice she paused, glided to the door, lUid 
listened again intently with her head near the ground, 
and then retumed and continued her search, peeping 
into papers one after another, tolerably methodically, 
and reading some quite through. 

While this felonious business was going on, I was 
freezing with fear lest she should accidentally look 
round and her eyes light on me; for I could not say 
what she might not do rather than have her crime dis- 
covered. 

Sometimes she would read a paper twioe over; 
sometimes a whisper no louder than the ticking of a 
watch; sometimes a brief chuckle under her breath, 
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bespoke the interest with which here and there a letter 
or a memorandnm was read. 

!For abont half an hour, I think, this went on; but 
at the time it seemed to me all but interminable. On 
a sadden she raised her head and listened for a moment, 
replaced the papers deftly, closed the desk without 
noise, exoept for the tiny click of the lock, extinguished 
the candle, and rustled stealthilj out of the room, 
leaving in the darkness the malign and hag-like face 
on which the candle had just shone still floating filmj 
in the dark. 

"Why did I remain silent and motionless while such 
an outrage was being committed? If, instead of being 
a very nervous girl, preoccupied with an undefinable 
terror of that wicked woman , I had possessed courage 
and presence of mind, I dare say I might have given 
an alarm, and escaped from the room without the 
süghtest risk. But so it was; I could no more stir 
than the bird who, cowering under its ivy, sees the 
white owl sailing back and forward on its predatory 
cmke. 

Not only during her presence, but for more than 
an hour afler, I remained cowering in my hiding-place, 
and afraid to stir, lest she might either be lurking in 
the neighbourhood, or retum and surprise me. 

You will not be astonished, that after a night so 
passed I was ill and feverish in the moming. To my 
horror, Madame de la Rougierre came to risit me at 
my bedside. Not a trace of guilty consciousness of 
what had passed during the night was legible in her 
face. She had no sign of late watching, and her teilet 
was ezemplaiy. 

As she sat smiling by me, ftdl of onxious and 
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a£Pectioiiate inquby, and smoothed the coverlet with her 
great felonious hand, I could quite comprehend the 
dreadful feeling with which the deceived husband in 
the "Arabian Nights," met his ghoul wife, after his 
noctumal discovery. 

Hl as I was, I got up and fonnd my father in that 
room which adjoined his bedchamber. Ife perceived, 
I am sure, by my looks, that something unusnal had 
happened. I shnt the door, and came close beside his 
chair. 

"Oh, papa, I have such a thing to teil you!" I 
forgot to caU him "Sir." "A secret; and you won't 
say who told you? Will you come down to the 
study?" 

He looked hard at me, got up, and kissing my 
forehead, said — "Don't be frightened, Maud; I 
venture to say it is a mare^s nest; at all events, my 
child, we will take care that no danger reaches you; 
come, child." 

And by the hand he led me to the study. When 
the door was shut, and we had reached the far end of 
the room next the window, I said, but in a low tone, 
and holding his arm fast — 

"Oh, sir, you don't know what a dreadful person 
we have living with us — Madame de la Rougierre, I 
mean. Don!t let her in if she comes; she would guess 
what I am telling you, and one way or another I am 
gure she would kill me." 

"Tut, tut, child. You must know that's nonsense," 
he said, looking pale and stem. 

"Oh, no, papa. I am horribly frightened, and 
Lady Knollys thinks so too." 
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"Hai I dare say; one fool makes many. We all 
know wliat Monica tfainks/' 

"But I %aw it, papa. She stole your key last night, 
vA opened yonr desk, and read all your papers.*^ 

"Stole my key!" said my father, staring at me 
pearplexed, but at the same instant producing it. "Stole 
itl Why here it is!" 

'^She nnlocked your desk; she read your papers for 
ever so long. Open it now, and see whether they have 
not been stirred.*' 

He looked at me this time in silence, with a puzzled 
air; but he did unlock the desk, and lifted the papers 
curiously and suspiciously. As he did so he uttered a 
few of those inarticulate interjections which are made 
with dosed Ups, and not always intelligible; but he 
made no remark. 

Then he placed me on a chair beside him, and 
sitting down himself , told me to recoUect myself , and 
teil him distinctly all I had seen. This accordingly, I 
did, he listening with deep attention. 

"Did she remove any paper?" asked my father, at 
the same time making a little search, I suppose, for 
that which he fancied might have been stolen. 

"No; I did not see her take anything." 

"Wdl, you are a good girl, Maud. Act discreetly. 
Say nothing to any one — not even to your Cousin 
Konica." 

Directiöns which, coming from another person would 
have had no great weight, were spoken by my father 
with an eamest look and a weight of emphasis that 
made them irresistibly impressive, and I went away 
with the seal of silence upon my lips. 

"Sit down, Maud, there, You have not been very 
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happ7 with Madame de la Rougierre. It is time 70U 
were relieved. This occurrence decides it." 

He rang the bell. 

''Teil Madame de la Rougierre that I reqaest the 
hononr of seeing her for a few minutes here." 

My father's Communications to her were always 
equallj ceremonious. In a few minutes there was a 
knock at the door, and the same figure, smiling, cour- 
tesying, that had scared me on the same threshold last 
night, Hke the spirit of evil, presented itself. 

Mj father rose, and Madame having at his request 
taken a chair opposite, looking, as usual in his presence, 
all amiability, he proceeded at once to the point 

"Madame de la Rougierre, I have to request you 
that you will give me the key, now in your possession, 
which unlocks this desk of mine." 

With which termination he tapped his gold pencil- 
case suddenly on it. 

Madame, who had expected something very diJffereilt, 
became instantly so pale, with a duU purplish hue upon 
her forehead, that, especially when she had twice 
essayed with her white lips, in vain, to answer, I ex- 
pected to see her fall in a fit 

She was not looking in his face; her eyes were 
fixed lower, and her mouth and cheek sucked in, with 
a Strange distortion at one side. 

She stood up suddenly, and staring straight in his 
hjße, she succeeded in saying, after twice Clearing her 
throat — 

"I cannot comprehend, Monsieur Rathyn, unlcfls 
you intend to insult me." 

"It woa^t do, Madame; I must have ÖMki/ahe ley. 
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I give jou the opportunitjr of surrendering it quieüy 
her« imd now." 

**Bnt who dares to say I possess such thing?" 
demanded Madame, who, having rallied from her mo- 
znentaiy paraljsis, was now fierce and voluble as I had 
often seen her before. 

"Tou know^ Madame, that 70U can rely on what I 
saj, and I teil you that you were seea last night 
TiBiting this room, and with a key in your possession, 
opening this desk, and readii^g my letters and papers 
contained in it Unless you forthwith give me that 
key, and any other false keys in your possession — in 
which case I shall rest content with dismissing you 
sommarily — I will take a different course. You know 
I am a magistrate; — and I shaU have you, your 
hoxes, and places upstairs, searched forthwith, and I 
will prosecute you criminally. The thing is clear; you 
aggravate by denying; you must give me that key, if 
you please, instantly, otherwise I ring this bell, and 
you shall see that I mean what I say.'* 

There was a little pause. He rose and extended 
his band towards the bell-rope. Madame glided round 
the table, extended her band to arrest his. 

"I will do everything, Monsieur Kuthyn — whatever 
you wish." 

And with these words Madame de la Bougierre 
broke down altogether. She sobbed, she wept, she 
gabbled piteously, all manner of incomprehensible 
roulades of lamentation and entreaty; coyly, penitently, 
in a moi^t interesting agitation, she produced the very 
key from her breast, with a string tied to it My father 
was little moved by this piteous tempest He coolly 
took the key and tried it in the desk, which it locked 
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and unlocked qnite freely, though the wards were 
complicated. He shook bis head and looked her in 
tbe face. 

"Pray, who made this key? It is a new one, and 
made expressly to pick this lock." 

But Madame was not going to teil any more than 
she had expressly bargained for; so sbe only feil once 
more into her old paroxysm of sorrow, self-reproach, 
extenuation, and entreaty. 

"Well," Said my fatber, "I promised tbat on sur- 
rendering tbe key you sbould go. It is enougb. I 
keep my word. You sball have an bour and a half to 
prepare in. You must then be ready to depart I will 
send your money to you by Mrs. Kusk; and if you 
look for anotber Situation, you bad better not refer to 
me. Now be so good as to^ leave me." 

Madame seemed to be in a stränge perplexity. She 
bridled up, dried her eyes fiercely, and dropped a great 
courtesy, and then sailed away towards tbe door. Be- 
fore reaching it sbe stopped on tbe way, tuming half 
round, with a peaked, pallid glance at my fatber, and 
she bit her lip viciously as sbe eyed bim. At the door 
tbe same repulsive pantomime was repeated, as she 
stood for a moment with her band upon tbe handle. 
But she changed her bearing again with a sniff, and 
with a look of scom, almost heigbtened to a sneer, she 
made anotber very low courtesy and a disdainftil toss 
of her bead, and so disappeared, shutting the door 
ratber sbarply bebind her. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Au RoToir. 

Mb8. Busk was fond of assuring me t}iat|Madame 
"did not like a bone in my skin." Instinctively I 
knew that ehe bore me no good-will, although I reallj 
believe it was her wish to make me think qnite the 
rererse. At all events I bad no desire to see Madame 
agam befoie her departure, especially as sbe bad tbrown 
upon me one momentary glance in tbe study, wbicb 
seemed to me cbarged witb very peculiar feelings. 

Tou may be very sure, tberefore, that I bad no 
desire for a formal leave-taking at her departure. I 
took my hat and cloak, tberefore, and stole out 
qnietly. 

My ramble was a sequestered one, and well screen- 
ed, even at this late season, witb foliage; tbe patbway 
devions among the stems of old trees, and its flooring 
interlaced and groined witb their knotted roots. Thougb 
near the house, it was a sylvan solitude; a litde brook 
nuL darkling and glimmering tbrougb it, wild straw- 
beiries and other woodland plants strewed the ground, 
and the sweet notes and flutter of small birds made the 
shadow of ihe boughs cbeeiy. 

I bad been Mly an bour in this picturesque soli- 
tude when I beard in the distance the ring of carriage- 
wheels, annonncing to me that Madame de la Rougierre 
had fairly set out upon her travels. I thanked beaven; 
I could have danced and sung witb delight; I beaved 

üncU SiUu, L 10 
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a great sigh and looked up tLrough the branches to 
the clear blue sky. 

But things are oddly timed. Just at this moment 
I heard Madame^s voice close at mj ear, and her large 
bony band was laid on my Shoulder. We were in- 
stantly face to face — I recoiling, and for a moment 
speechless with fright. 

In very early youth we do not appreciate the re- 
straints which act upon malignity, or know how effec- 
tually fear protects us where conscience is wanting. 
Quite alone, in this solitary spot, detected and over- 
taken with an awftil instinct by my enemy, what might 
not be about to happen to me at tibiat moment? 

'^Frightened, as usual, Maud,'^ she said quietly, 
and eyeing me with a sinister smile, '^and with cause 
you tibink, ho doubt. Wat 'av you done to injure 
poor Madame? Well, I think I know, little girl, and 
have quite discover the clevemess of my sweet little 
Maud. Eh — is not so? Petite carogne — ah, ha, 
hal" 

I was too much confounded to answer. 

*^Tou see, my dear cheaile,*^ she said, shaking her 
uplifted finger with a hideous archness at me, ^'you 
could not hide what you *ay done from poor Madame. 
Tou cannot look so innocent but I can see your pretty 
little villany quite piain — you dear little diablesse* 

"Wat I 'av done I 'av no reproach of myself for 
it If I could explain, your papa would say I 'av 
done right, and you should thaiik me on your knees; 
but I cannot explain yet." 

She was speaking, as it were, in little paragraphs, 
with a momentary pause between each, to allow its 
meaning to impress itself. 
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"If I w«re to clioose to explain, your papa he 
wonld implore me to remain. But no — I would not 
— notwithfltandJTig jonr so cheerful house, your charm- 
ing floivants, your papa^s amusing society, and yonr 
«liiactionate and sincere heart, my sweet little maraude. 
*'I am to go to London first, where I 'av, oh, so 
good friendsl next I will go ahroad for some time; 
hnt he sore, my sweetest Maud, wherever I may ^appen 
to be, I will rememher you — ah, ha! Yes; mo8t 
eeriamly, I will rememher you. 

"And althongh I shall not he always near, yet I 
shall know everything about my charming little Maud; 
yon will not know how, hut I shall indeed, everytMng. 
And he sure, my dearest cheaile, I will some time he 
ahle to give you the sensihle proofs of my gratitude 
and affection — you understand. 

"The carriage is waiting at the yew-tree stile, and 
I must go on. You did not expect to see me — here; 
I will appear, perhaps, as suddenly another time. It 
is great pleasuie to us both — this opportunity to 
make our adieux. Farewelll my dearest little Maud. 
I will never cease to think of you, and of some way 
to recompense the kindness you 'av shown for poor 
Madame." 

My hand hung hy my side, and she took not it, 
bat my thumb, and shook it folded in her broad palm, 
and looking on me as she held it, as if meditating mis- 
chief. Then suddenly she said — 

"You will always rememher Madame, I thif^» and 
I will remind you of me beside; and for the present 
&rewell, and I hope you may be as 'appy as you de- 
BöTe." 

The laige sinister fisu^ looked on me for a second 

10* 
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with itB latent sneer, and then, with a sharp nod and 
a spasmodic shake of my imprisoned thumb, slie tomed, 
and Holding her dress together, and showing her great 
bonj ankles, she strode rapidlj away over the gnarled 
roots into the perspective of the trees, and I did not 
awake, as it were, until she had quite disappeared in 
the distance. 

Events of this kind made no difFerence with mj 
father; but every other face in Knowl was gladdened 
by the removal. My energies had retumed, my spirits 
were come again. The snnlight was happy, the flowers 
innocent, the songs and flutter of the birds once more 
gay, and all nature delightful and rejoicing. 

After the first elation of relief , now and then a 
filmy shadow of Madame de la Eougierre would glide 
across the snnlight, and the remembrance of her menace 
retnm with an unexpected pang of fear. 

"Well, if there isn't impittens!" cried Mrs. Rosk. 
"But never you trouble your head about it, Miss. 
Them sort's all alike — you never saw a rogue yet 
that was found out and didn't threaten the honest folk 
as he was leaving behind with all sorts; there was 
Martin, the gamekeeper, and Jervis, the footman, I 
mind well how hard Öiey swore all they would not do 
when they was a-going, and who ever heard of them 
since? They always threatens that way — them sort 
always does, and none ever the worse — not but she 
would if she could, mind ye, but there it is; she can't 
do nothing but bite her nails and cuss us — not she — 
ha, ha, hal*' 

So I was comforted. But Madame's evil smile, 
nevertheless, from time to time would sail across my 
yision with a silent menace, and my spirits sank, and 
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a Fate, draped in black, wliose face I could not see, 
took me hy the band, and led me away, in the spirit, 
silentlj, on an awful exploration from wbich I would 
lOQse myself with a start, and Madame was gone for 
a wMle. 

8he had, however, jndged her litüe parting well. 
She contrived to leave her glamonr over me, and in 
my dreams she tronbled me. 

I was, bowever, indescribably relieved. I wrote in 
high spirits to Cousin Monica; and wondered what 
plans mj fatber might have formed about me; and 
wbether we were to staj at home, or go to London, or 
go abroad. Of the last — the pleasantest arrangement, 
in some respects — I had nevertheless an occult horror. 
A Beeret conviction haunted me that were we go 
abroad, we sbould there meet Madame, wbich to me 
was like meeting my evil genius. 

I have Said more than once that my fatber was an 
odd man; and the reader will, by this time, have seen 
that there was much about bim not easilj understood. 
I often wonder, wbether if he had been franker 1 
' sbould have found bim less odd than I supposed, or 
more odd still. Things that moved me profoundly did 
not apparenüy affect bim at all. The departure of 
Madame, under the circumstances wbich attended it, 
appeared to my childish mind an event of the Tastest 
importance. No one was indifferent to the occurrence 
in the house but its master. He never alluded again 
to Madame de la Rougierre. But wbether connected 
with her exposure and dismissal, I could not say, there 
did appear to' be some new care or trouble now at 
work in my father's mind. 

"I haye been tbinking a great deal about you, 
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Mand. I am anxioos. I liave not been so trouUed 
for years. Why has not Monica KnoUys a little more 



This oracular sentence he spoke, having stopped 
me in the hall, and then saying "We shall see," he 
left me as abrupüj as he appeared. Did he apprehend 
any danger to me firom the vindictiveness of Madame? 

A day or two afterwards, as i was in the Dntch 
garden, I saw him on the teirace ste|>s. He beckoned 
to me, and came to meet me-as I approached. 

"Yon mnst he very solitary, little Maud; it is not 
good. I have written to Monica: in a matter of detail 
she is competent to advise; perhaps, she will oome 
here for a short visit" 

I was very glad to hear this. 

'^ Tau are more interested than for my tUne / can 
be, in vindicating his character/^ 

"Whose character, sir?" I ventored to inquire 
diiring the panse that followed. 

One trick which my father had acquired £rom his 
habits of solitude and silence was this of assuming that 
the context of his thonghts was legible to others, for* 
getting that they had not been spoken. 

"Whose? — your TJncle Silas's. In the eourse of 
natore he mnst survive me. He will then represent 
the family name. Would you make some sacrifice to 
clear that name, Mand?'' 

I answered briefly; but my face I believe showed 
my enthusiasm. 

He tomed on me such an approving smile as you 
might fancy lighting np the mgged features of a pale 
old Eembrandt. 

''J oan teil you^ Maud-, if my life could have done 
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it, it should not have been nndone — uhi lapaua, quid 
fmL Bat I had almost made np 1x17 mind to change 
mj plan, and leave all to time — edax rerutn — to illu- 
minate or to oonsume. Bat I think little Maad woold 
like to contribate to tbe restitution of her family name. 
It may cost yoa something — are yoa willing to buy 
it at a sacrifice? Is there — I don't speak of fortune, 
that is not involved — but is there any other honoorable 
sacrifiee yoa woald shrink from to dispel the disgrace 
ander wHch oar most ancient and honoorable name 
mast otherwise continae to langoish?*' 

**0h, none — none indeed, sir — I am delighted!" 
Again i-saw the Rembrandt smile. 
^^Well, Maad, I am sure there is no risk; bat yoa 
are to sappose there is. Are yoa still willing to ac- 
eept it?" 

Again I assented. 

"Yoa are worthy of yoar blood, Maad Ruthyn. It 
wiQ come soon, and it won't last long. Bat yoa mast 
not let people like Monica KnoUys frighten yoa." 
I was lost in wonder. 

"If yoa allow them to possess yoa with their follies 
yoa had better recede in time — they may make the 
ordeal as terrible as hell itself. Yoa have zeal — have 
70U nerve?" 

I thoaght in sach a caase I had nerve for any- 
ihing. 

"Well, Maad, in the coarse of a few months — 
and it may be sooner — there mast be a change. I 
have had a letter from London this moming that as- 
sores me of that. I mast then leave yoa for a time; 
m my absence be faithful to the dnties that will arise. 
To whom mach is committed, of him will mach be re- 
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quired. Yon shall promise me not to mention this con* 
versation to Monica Knollys. If you are a talking 
girl, and cannot trust yoorself, say so, and we will 
not ask her to come. Also, don^t invite her to talk 
äbout your Uncle Silas — I have reasons. Do you 
qoite anderstand my conditions?" 

"Yes, sir." 

^'Yoiir Uncle Silas," he said, speaking suddenly in 
loud and fierce tones that sonnded £rom so old a man 
almost terrible, ^^lies nnder an intolerable slander. I 
don't correspond with him — I don-t sympathise with 
him — I never quite did. He has grown religious, and 
that's well; but there are things in which even religion 
should not bring a man to acquiesce, and from what I 
can leam, he, the person primariTy aflEected — the 
cause, though Ihe innocent cause, of this great calamity 
— bears it with an easy apathy which is mistaken, and 
liable easily to be mistaken, and such as no Ruthyn 
under the circumstances ought to exhibit I told him 
what he ought to do, and offered to open my purse 
for the purpose; but he would not, or did not; indeed 
he neper took' my advice, he followed his own, and a 
foul and dismal shoal he has drifted on. It is not £or 
his sake — why should I? — that I have longed and 
laboured to remove the disgraceful slur under which 
his ill-fortune has thrown us. He troubles himself 
little about it, I believe — he^s meek, meeker than L 
He cares less about his children than I about you, 
Maud; he is selfishly sunk in futurity — a feeble- 
visionary. I am not so. I believe it to be a änty to^ 
take care of others beside myself The character anA- 
inßnence of an ancient family is a peculiar heritage 
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sacred but destractible; and woe to him who either 
destroys or suffers it to perish!" 

This was the longest speech I ever heard my father 
Bpeak before or after. He abruptly resumed — 

"Yes, we will, Maud — you and I — we'll leave 
one proof on record, which, fairly read, will go far to 
convince the world." 

He looked round, but we were alone. The garden 
was nearly always solitary, and few visitors ever ap- 
proached the house from tbiat side. 

'^I haye talked too long, I believe; we are children 
to the last. Leave me, Maud. I think I know you 
better than I did, and I am pleased with you. Go, 
dhüd — ni Sit here." 

If he had acquired new ideas of me, so had I of 
him from that interview. I had no idea tili then how 
mach passion still bumed in that aged frame, nor how 
füll of energy and fire that face, generally so stem and 
ashen, could appear. As I left him seated on the 
niBtic chair, by Üie steps, the traces of that storm were 
still discemible on bis features. His gathered brows, 
glowing eyes, and strangely hectic face, and the grim 
Kompression of his mouth, still showed the agitation 
which, somehoV, in grey old age, shocks and alarms 
the yoong. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Attstin Rathyn sets oat on his Joamey. 

Thb Rev. William Fairfield, Doctor Glay's lome- 
what bald curate, a mild, thin man, with a high and 
thin nose, who was preparing me for confirmation, 
came next day; and when our catechetical Conference 
was ended, and before lunch was annonnced, mj father 
sent for him to the study, where he remained nntil ihe 
bell rang ont its summons. 

" We have had some interesting — I may say very 
interesting ■ — conversation, your papa and I, Miss Bn- 
thyn,*^ Said my reverend vis-ä-vts, so soon aa natnre 
was refreshed, smiling and shining, as he leaned back 
in his chair, his hand upon the table, and his finger 
curled gently upon the stem of his wine-glass. "It 
never was your privilege I believe, to see your unde, 
Mr. Silas Buthyn, of Bartram Haugh?" 

"No — never — he leads so retired — so wry re^ 
tired a life." 

"Oh, no, — of course, no; but I was going to re- 
mark a likeness — Imean, of course, a famthf likeness 
— only that sort of thing — you understand — between 
him and the profile of Lady Margaret in the drawing- 
room — is not it Lady Margaret? — which you were so 
good as to show me on Wednesday last. There cer- 
tainly w a likeness. I Mnk you would agree with me, 
if you had the pleasure of seeing your uncle." 

"Jbii know him, then? I have never seen him." 
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"Oh, dear, yes — I am happy to say, I know him 
yery well. I liave that privilege. I was for three years 
cnrate of Feltram, and I liad the hononr of being a 
pretty constant visitor at Bartram Haugh durmg that, 
I maj say, protracted period; and I think it really 
never has been my privilege and happiness, I may say, 
to enjoy the acquaintance and society of so yery ex- 
perienced a Christian, as my admirable friend, I may 
call him, Mr. Rnthyn, of Bartram Haugh. I look upon 
him, I do assure you, qnite in the light of a saint; not, 
of coorse, in the Popish sense, but in the very highest, 
yon will nnderstand me, which <mr Church aUows — a 
man btiilt up in faith — füll of faith — faith and grace 
— altogefher exemplary; and I often ventured to regret, 
Miss Ruthyn, that Providence in its mysterions dispen- 
sations should have placed him so far apart from his 
farother, yonr respected father. His influence and op- 
portnnities would, no doubt, we may venture to hope, 
at least have been blessed; and, perhaps, we — my 
valued rector and I — might possibly have seen more 
of him at church, than, I deeply regret, we hwe done." 
He shook his head a litüe, as he smiled with a sad 
complacency on me through his blue steel spectacles, 
and then sipped a little meditative sherry. 

"And you saw a good deal of my uncle?" 

"Well, a good deal, Miss Euthyn — I may say a 
yoM? deal — principaUy at his own house. His health 
is wretohed — miserable health — a sadly afflicted man 
he has been, as, no doubt, you are aware. But afflic- 
tioiiB, my dear Miss Buthyn, as you remember Doctor 
Clay so well remarked on Sunday last, thongh birds 
of ill-omen, yet spiritoally resemble the tax%Q& ^\ks:i 
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Bupplied the prophet; and when they visit the faithfxil, 
come charged ^with nourishment for the sonl. 

"He is a good deal embarrassed pecuniarily, I 
should say/^ continued the curate, who was jather a 
good man than a very well-bred one. "He found a 
difficulty — in fact it was not in his power — to sub- 
scribe generally to our little fands, and — and objects, 
and I nsed to say to him, and I really feit it, that it 
was more gratifying, such were his feeling and his 
power of expression, to be refused by him than assisted 
by others." 

"Did papa wish you to speak to me about my 
oncle?" I inquired, as a sudden thought strack me; 
and then I feit half ashamed of my question. 

He looked snrprised. 

"No, Miss Buthyn, certainly not Oh, dear, no. 
It was merely a conversation between Mr. Buthyn and 
me. He never suggested my opening that, or indeed 
any other point in my interview with you , Miss Buthyn 
— not the least." 

"I was not aware before that Uncle Silas was so 
religious." 

He smiled tranquilly, not quite up to the ceilingy 
but gently upward, and shook his head in pity for my 
previous ignorance, as he lowered his eyes — 

"I don't say that there may not be some littie 
matters in a few points of doctrine which we could, 
perhaps, wish otherwise. But these you know are 
speculative, and in all essentiab he is Church — not 
in the perverted modern sense; far from it — unexcep- 
tionably Church, strictly so. Would there were more 
among ns oi the same mind that is in himi Ay, Mise 
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Bnthyii, even in the highest places of the Ghorch her- 

The Bey. William Fairfield, while fighting against 
die Diflsenten with his right hand, was, with his left, 
hotly engaged with the Tractarians. A good man I 
am Bnie he was, and I dare say sound in doctrine, 
tfaongh natnrally, I think, not veiy wise. This con- 
venation with him gave me new ideas abont my Unde 
Bilas. It qnite agreed with what mj father had said. 
These principles and his increasing years would neces- 
sarily qniet the torbnlence of his resistance to injnstice, 
and teach him to acqniesce in his fate. 

You would have fancied that one so young as I, 
bom to wealth so vast, and living a life of such entire 
sedusion, would have been exempt from care. But 
you have seen how troubled my life was with fear and 
anxiety.during the residence of Madame de la Eougierre, 
and now there rested upon my mind a vague and awful 
antioipation of the trial which my father had announced, 
without defining it 

An "ordeal" he called it, requiring not only zeal 
but nerve, which might possibly, were my courage to 
fiul, become frightfiil and even intolerable. What, and 
of what nature, could it be? Not designed to vindicate 
the fair fame of the meek and submissive old man — 
who, it seemed, had ceased to care for his by-gone 
wrongs, and was looking to futurity — but the reputa- 
tion of our ancient family. 

Sometimes I repented my temerity in having under- 
taken it. I distrusted my courage. Had I not better 
retreat, while it was yet time? But there was shame 
and even difficulty in the thought How shonld I ap- 
pear before my father? Was it not important — had 
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I not delibeirately und^taken it — and was I not bonnd 
in conscience? Perhaps he had already taken stepg in 
the matter wliich committed hdm, Besides, was I sure 
that, even were I free again, I would not once more 
devote myself to the trial, be it what it might You 
perceive I had more spirit thad conrage. I think I bad 
the mental attributes of conrage; but then I was bnt a 
hysterical girl, and in so far neither more nor less than 
a coward. 

No wonder I distrusted myself; no wonder also my 
will stood ont against my timidity. It was a struggle, 
then; a proud, wild resolve against constitational cow- 
ardice. 

Those who have ever had cast upon them more 
than their strength seemed framed to bear — the weak * 
the aspiring, the adventurons and self-sacrificing in 
will, and the faltering in nerve — will nnderstand the 
kind of agony which I sometimes endured. 

Bnt, again, consolation wonld come, and it seemed 
to me that I mnst be exaggerating my risk in the 
Coming crisis; and certain at least, if my father believed 
it attended with real peril, he wonld never have wished 
to see me involved in it Bnt the silence nnder whieh ^ 
I was bonnd was terrifying — donbly so when the 
danger was so shapeless and nndivnlged. 

I was soon to nnderstand it all — soon, toO| to 
know all abont my father^s impending jonmey, whither 
— with what visitor — and why gnarded from me wiih 
so awfnl a mystery. 

That day there came a lively and good-natnred 
letter from Lady Knollys. She was to arrive at Knowl 
in two or three days^ time. I thonght my father would 
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havB been pleased, bat he seemed apathetio and de- 
jeoted. 

. "One does not always feel quite equal to Monica. 
Bat for jou — yes, thank Ood. I wish she conld 
onlj stay, Maud, for a month or two; I may be going 
ihen, and woold be glad — provided she talks about 
Buitable things — very glM, Mand, to leave her with 
yöu for a week or so." 

There was something, I thought, agitating mj father 
secretly that day. He had the stränge hectic flush I 
bad observed when he grew excited in our interview in 
the garden about Uncle Silas. There was something 
painfal, perhaps even terrible, in the circumstances of 
the jonmey he was about to make, and from my heart 
I wished the suspenso were over, the annoyance past, 
and he retumed. 

That night my father bid me good-night early and 
went up-stairs. After I had been in bed some litüe 
time, I heard bis hand-bell ring. This was not usual. 
ShorÜy after I heard bis man, Eidley, talking with 
Mrs. Busk in the gallery. I could not be mistaken in 
their voices. I knew not why I was startled and ex- 
dted, and had raised myself to listen on my elbow. 
But ihey were talking quietly, like persons giving or 
taking an ordinary direction, and not in the haste of 
an unuflual emergency. 

Then I heard the man bid Mrs. Eusk good-night 
and walk down the gallery to the stairs, so that I con- 
daded he was wanted no more, and all must therefore 
be weU. So I laid myself down again, though with a 
throbbing at my heart, and an ominous feeling of ex- 
pectation — listening and fancying footsteps. 

I waa going to sleep when I heard üie bell ring 
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again; and, in a few minutes, Hrs. Bosk's energetic step 
passed along the gallery; and, listening intently, Iheard, 
or fancied, my father^s voice and liers in dialogae. All 
thifl was yery unusual, and again I was, with a beating 
heart, leaning with mj elbow on mj pülow. 

Mrs. Busk came along the gallery in a minnte or 
so after, and stopping at rüy door, began to open it 
gently. I was starded, and challenged my visitor 
with — 

"Who's there?" 

*^It^s only Busk, Miss. Dearie i^e! and are yon 
awake stiU?" 

"Is papa m?" 

"111! not a bit ill, thank God. Only there's a litüe 
black book as I took for your prayer-book, and broaght 
in here; ay, here it is, sure enough, and he wants it, 
and then I must go down to the study, and look out 
this one, ^C, 15;^ but I can't read the name, noways; 
and I was afraid to ask him agaii^; if you be so küid 
to read it, Miss — I suspeck my eyes is a-going." 

I read the name; and Mrs. Busk was tolerably ex- 
pert at finding out books, as she had often been em* 
ployed in that way before. So she departed. 

I suppose that this particular volume was hard to 
find, for she must have been a long time away, and I 
had actually fallen into a doze when I was roused in 
an instant by a dreadful crash and a piercing scream 
from Mrs Busk. Scream followed scream, wilder and 
more terror-stricken. I shrieked to Mary Quince, who 
was sleeping in the room with me: — "Mary, do you 
hear? what is it? It is something dreadful." 

The Crash was so tremendous that the solid flooring 
even of my room trembled under it, and to me it 
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Beemed as if some beayy man bad burst through tlie 
top of the window, and sbook the whole house with 
his descent I found myself standing at my own door, 
crylng, "Help, helpl murder! mnrderl" and Mary 
Qaince, frightened half out o^ her wits, by my aide. 

I conld not tliink what was going on. It was 
plainly something most homble, for Mrs. Eusk^s screams 
peaied one after tbe otber unabated, tbough with a 
mnffled sound, as If the door was shut npon her; and 
by this tiine the bells of my father's room were ringing 
madly. 

"They are trying to murder him!" I cried, and I 
ran along the gallery to his door, followed by Mary 
Qaince, whose white face I shall never forget, though 
her entreaties only sounded like unmeaning noises in 
my ears. 

"Herel help, help, help!" I cried, trying to force 
open the door. 

"Shove it, shove it, for God's sakel he's across it," 
med Mrs. Rusk^s voice firom within; "drive it in. I 
can't move him." 

I strained all I could at the door, but ineffectually. 
We heard steps approaching. The men were running 
to the spot, and shouting as they did so — 

"Never mind; hold on a bit; here we are; all 
right," and the like. 

We drew back, as they came up. We were in no 
condition to be seen. We listened, however, at my open 
door. 

Then came the sträining and bumping at the door. 
Mrs. ßusk's voice subsided to a sort of wailing; the 
men were talking all together, and I suppose the door 

Unde Süas. /. 11 
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opened, for I heard some of the voices, on a sndden, 
as if in the room, and then came a stränge lull, and 
talking in very low tones, and not much even of that. 

"Wliat w it, Mary? what can it be?" I ejacnlated, 
not knowing what horror to suppose. And now, with 
a connterpane about my Shoulders, I called loudly and 
imploringly, in my horror, to know what had hap- 
pened. 

But I heard only the subdued and eager talk of 
men engaged in some absorbing task, and the dull 
Sounds of some heavy body being moved. 

Mrs. Eusk came towards us looking half wild, and 
pale as a spectre, and putting her thin hands to my 
Shoulders, she said — "Now, Miss Maud, darling, 
you must go back again; 'tisn't no place for you; 
you'll see all, my darling, time enough — you will. 
There now, there, like a dear, do get into your room." 

What was that dreadfol sound? Who had entered 
my father's Chamber? It was the visitor whom we had 
so long expected, with whom he was to make the un- 
known joumey, leaving me alone. The intruder was 
Death! 
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CHAPTEB XXI. 

ArriTsls. 

Mt father was dead — as snddenly as if he had 
been mnrdered. One of those fearM anearisms that 
lie close to the heart, sliowing no ontward sign of 
giving way in a moment, had been detected a good 
time since by Doctor Bryerly. My father knew what 
mnst happen, and that it could not be long deferred. 
He feared to teil me that he was soon to die. He 
hinted it only in the allegory of bis joumey, and left 
in that sad enigma some words of trae consolation that 
remained with me ever after. Under bis mgged ways 
was hidden a wonderfdl tendemess. I could not be- 
lieve that he was actually dead. Most people, for a 
miniite or two, in the wild tumult of snch a shock, have 
ezperienced the same insane scepticism. I insisted that 
Üie doctor shonld be instanüy sent for irom the village. 

"Well, Miss Maud, deax, I will send to please you, 
bnt it is all to no use. If only you saw him yourself 
you'd know that Mary Quince, run you down and 
teil Thomas, Miss Maud desires hell go down this 
minute to the village for Doctor Elweys." 

Every minute of the interval seemed to me like an 
hour. I don't know what I said, but I fancied that if 
he were not already dead, he would lose bis lifo by 
the delay. I suppose I was speaking very wildly, for 
Mrs. Rusk said — 

"My dear child, you ought to come in and see him; 

11* 
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indeed but you should, Miss Maud. He's qnite dead 
an hour ago. You'd wonder all the blood that's come 
from him — you would indeed-, it's soaked throngh 
the bed already." 

"Ob, don't, don't, dmX Mrs. Rust." 

"Will you come in and see bim, just?" 

"Ob, no, no, no, no." 

"Well then my dear, don't, of course, if you don't 
like; there's no need. Would not you like to lie down, 
Miss Maud? Mary Quince, attend to ber. I must go 
into tbe room for a minute or two." 

I was Walking up and down tbe room in distrac- 
tion. It was a cool nigbt; but I did not feel it I 
could only cry: — "Ob, Mary, Mary! wbat sball I do? 
Ob, Mary Quince! wbat sball I do?" 

It seemed to me it must be near dayligbt by tbe 
time tbe Doctor arrived. I bad dressed mysefe I 
dared not go into tbe room wbere my beloved fatber 
lay. 

I bad gone out of my room to tbe gallery, wbere I 
awaited Dr. Elweys, wben Isaw bim Walking briskly 
after tbe serrant, bis coat buttoned up to bis cbin, bis 
bat in bis band, and bis bald bead sbining. I feit my- 
seif grow cold as ice, and colder and colder, and with 
a gudden sten my beart seemed to stand still. 

I beard bim ask tbe maid wbo stood at tbe door, 
in tbat low, decisive, mysterious . tone wbicb doctors 
cultivate — 

"In hereV 

And tben with a nod, I saw bim enter. 

"Would not you like to see the Doctor, Mi»9 
Maud?" asked Mary Quince. 

The question roused me a littte. 
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"Thank 70U, Mary; yes, I must see him." 

And so, in*a few minutes, I did. He was veiy re- 
gpectfol, very sad, semi-undertakerlike, in air and 
countenance, bat quite explicit. I heard that mj dear 
father ^^had died palpably firom the rupture .of some 
great yessel near the heart^^ Tbe disease bad, no 
donbt, been "long establisbed, and is in its nature in- 
coralde.*' It is "consolatory in these cases that in the 
act of dissolntion, which is instantaneous, there can be 
no soffering." These, and a few more remarks, were 
all he had to offer ; and having had bis fee firom Mrs. 
ßoflk, he, with a respectful melancholy, vanished. 

I.retomed to my room, and broke into paroxysms 
of grief, and after an honr or more grew more 
tranqnil. 

Erom Mrs. Bask I leamed that he had seemed very 
well; better than usual, indeed, that night, and that on 
her retum from the study with the book he required, 
he was noting down, after bis wont, some passages 
which illustrated the text on which he was employing 
himself. He took the book, detaining her in the room, 
and then moonting on a chair to take down another 
book from a shelf, he had fallen, with the dreadful 
Crash I had heard, dead upon the floor. He feil across 
the door, which caused the difficnlty in opening it 
Mrs.Kusk fonnd she had not strength to force it open. 
No wonder she had given way to terror. I think I 
shonld have ahnest lost my reason. 

Every öne knows the reserved aspect and the 
tadtum mood of the house, one of whose rooms is 
tenanted by that mysterious guest 

I do not know how those awful days, and more 
awful nights, passed over. The remembrance is re- 
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pulsive. I hate to think of them. I was soon draped 
in the conventional black, with its heavy folds of crape. 
Lady KnoUys came, and was very kind. Slie nnder- 
took the direction of all those detsdls wliich were to me 
so inexpressibly dreadfal. She wrote letters for me 
beside, and was really most kind and useful, and her 
Society supported me indescribably. She was odd, but 
her eccentricity was leavened with streng common 
sense; and I have often thought since with admiration 
and gratitnde of the tact with which she managed my 
grief. 

There is no dealing with great sorrow as if it were 
under the control of our wills. It is a terrible pheno- 
menon, whose laws we must study, and to whose con- 
ditions we mnst snbmit, if we would mitigate it. Cousin 
Monica talked a great deal of my father. This 
was easy to her, for her early recoUections were füll of 
him. 

One of the terrible dislocations of our habits of 
mind respecting the dead is that our earthly future is 
robbed of them, and we thrown exclusively upon re- 
trospect. From the long look forward they are re- 
moved, and every plan, Imagination, and hope hence- 
forth a silent and empty perspective. But in the past 
they are all they ever were. Now let me advise all 
who would comfort people in a new bereavement to 
talk to them, very freely, all they can, in this way of 
the dead. They will engage in it with interest, they 
will talk of their own recoUections of the dead, and 
listen to yours, though they become sometimes pleas- 
ant, sometimes even laughable. I found it so. It 
robbed the calamity of something of its supematural 
and horrible abruptness; it prevented that monotony of 
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object which is to the mind what it is to the eye, and 
prepares tho^ facnltj for those mesmeric illusions that 
derange its sense. 

Cousin Monica, I am sure, cheered me wonder- 
{aHj. I grow to love her more and more, as I think 
of all her tronble, care, and kindness. 

I had not forgotten mj promise to dear papa abont 
the key, conceming which he had evinced so great an 
anxiety. It was found in the pocket where he had 
desired me to remember he always kept it, except when 
it was placed, while he slept, under Hs pillow. 

"And so, my dear, that wicked woman was actually 
found picking the lock of your poor papa's desk. 
I füonder he did not punish her — you ^ow that is 
huTffhryy 

"Well, Lady Bjiollys, you know she is gone, and 
80 I care no more about her — that is, I mean, I 
need not fear her/^ 

"No, my dear, but you must call me Monica -^do 
you mind — I'm your cousin, and you call me Monica, 
unless you wish to vex me. No, of course, you need 
not be afraid of her. And she^s gone. But Tm an old 
thing you know, and not so tender-hearted as you; 
and I confess I should have been very glad to hear 
that the wicked old witch had been sent to prison and 
hard labour — I should. And what do you suppose 
she was looking for — what did she want to steal? I 
think I can guess — what do i/ou think?" 

"To read the papers; maybe to take banknotes — 
Tm not sure," I answered. 

"Weil, I think most likely she wanted to get at 
your poor papa^s will — that's mt/ idea." 

"There is nothing surprising in the supposition, 
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dear," she resumed. "Did not you read the curiouB 
trial at York, the other day? There is nothing. so 
valuable to steal as a will, when a great deal ofpro- 
perty is to be disposed of by it. Why, you would bave 
given her ever so much money to get it back again. 
Suppose you go down, dear, TU go with you, and open 
the cabinet Lq the study." 

"I don't think I can, for I promised to give the 
key to Dr. Bryerly, and tjie meaning was that he only 
should open it" 

CousiQ Monica uttered an inarticulate "H'm!" of 
surprise or disapprobation. 

"Has he been written to?" 

"No, I do not know his address." 

"Not know his address! come, that is curious," 
Said Knollys, a little testily. 

I could not — no one üow living in the house 
could fumish even a conjecture. There was even a 
dispute as to which traia he had gone by — north or 
south — they crossed the Station at an interval of five 
minutes. K Doctor Bryerly had been an evil spirit, 
evoked by a secret incantation, there could not have 
been more complete darkness as to the immediate pro- 
cess of his approach. 

"And how long do you mean to. wait, my dear? 
No matter; at all events you may open the desk: you 
may find papers to direct you — you may find Doctor 
Bryerly's address — you may find, heaven knows what" 

So down we went — 1 assenting — and we opened 
the desk. How dreadful the desecration seems — all 
privacy abrogated — the shocking compensation for the 
silence of deathl 

Henceforward all is circumstantial evidence — ■- all 
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conjeGtoial — ezcept the Utera scripta^ and to this 
evidence every note-book, and every scrap of paper 
and private letter, must contribute — ransacked, bare 
in the light of day — what it can. 

At the top of the desk lay two notes sealed, one to 
Cousin Monica, the other to me. Mine was a gentle, 
and loving litüe farewell — nothing more — which 
opened afiresh the fountains of my sorrow, and I cried 
and sobbed over it bitterly and long. 

The other was for "Lady KnoUys." I did not see 
how ehe received it, for I was abeady absorbed in 
mine. Bnt in a while she came and kissed me in her 
girlish, good-natured way. Her eyes used to fill with 
tears at sight of my paroxysms of grief. Then she 
wonld begin, "I remember it was a saying of his,^^ and 
IG she would repeat it — something maybe wise, maybe 
playfol, at all events consolatory — and the circum- 
stances in which she had heard him say it, and then 
woold follow the recollections suggested by these; and 
fo I was Stolen away half by him, and half by Cousin 
Monica, from my despair and lamentation. 

Along with these lay a large envelope, inscribed 
with. the words "Directions to be complied with im- 
mediately on my death." One of which was, "Let the 
eyent be forthmth published in the cmnty and principal 
hmion papers.^^ This step had been already taken. 
We fonnd no record of Dr. Bryerly's address. 

We made search everywhere, except in the cabinet, 
▼hich I would on no accöunt permit to be opened 
except according to his^ direction, by Dr. Bryerly's 
band. But nowhere was a will, or any document 
lesembling one, to be found. I had npw, therefore, 
no doubt that bis will was placed in that cabinet 
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In the search among mj dear father's papers we 
fotind two sheafs of letters, neatly tied, up and labelled 
— theise were from my üncle Silas. 

My Cousin Monica looked down npon these papers 
with a Strange smile; was it satire — was it that in- 
describable smile with which a mystery which covers a 
long reach of years is sometimes approached? 

These were odd letters. K here and there occurred 
passages that were querulous and even abject, there 
were also long passages of manly and altegether noble 
sentiment, and the strängest rodomontade and maunder- 
ings abont religion. Here and there a letter would 
gradually transform itself into a prayer, and end with 
a doxology and no Signatare; and some of them 
expressed such wild and disordered views respecting 
religion, as I imagine he can never have disclosed to 
good Mr. Fairfield, and which approached more nearly 
to the Swedenborg visions than to anything in the 
Church of England. 

I read these with a solemn interest, but my Cousin 
Monica was not similarly moved. She read them with 
the same smile — faint, serenely contemptuous, I 
thought — with which she had first looked down upon 
them. It was the countenance of a person who amusedly 
traces the working of a character that is well understood. 

"Uncle Silas is very religious?" I said, not quite 
liking Lady KnoUys' looks. 

"Very," she said, without raising her eyes er 
abating her old bitter smile, as she glanced over a 
passage in one of his letters. 

"You don't think he ü, Cousin Monica?" said L 
She raised her head and looked straight at me. 

"Why do you say that, Maud?" 
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^^Because yon smile incrednlously, I think, over 
bis letters." 

"Do I?" Said she; "I was not thinking — it was 
qnite an accident. vThe fact is, Maud, your poor papa 
quite mistook me. I had no prejudice respecting him 
— no theory. I never knew what to think about him. 
I do not tfaink Silas a product of nature, but a child 
of the Sphinx, and I never could understand him — • 
thafs aU." 

"I alwajs feit so too; but that was because I was 
left to speculation, and to glean conjectures as I might 
from bis Portrait, or anywhere. Except what you told 
me, I never heard more than a few sentences; poor 
papa did not like me to ask qnestions about him, and 
I think he ordered the servants to be silent'* 

"And much the same injunction this little note 
lays npon me — not quite, but something like it; and 
I don't know the meaning of it." 

And she looked inquiringly ät me. 

"You are not to be alarmed about your Uncle 
Silas, because your being afraid would unfit you for 
an important aervtce which you have undertaken for 
yonp family, the nature of which I shall soon under- 
stand, and which, although it is quite passive, would 
be made very sad if ülusory fears were allowed to steal 
ifUo your mind" 

She was looking into the letter in poor papa's 
handwriting, which she had found addressed to her in 
bis desk, and emphasized the words, I suppose, which 
she qnoted from it. 

"Have you any idea, Maud, darling, what this 
Service may be?" she inquired, with a grave and 
aiudous curiosity in her countenance. 
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"None, Cousin Monica; bnt I have thought long 
over my undertaking to do it, or submit to it, be it 
what it may; and I will keep the promise I voluntarily 
made, althougb I know what a coward I am, and ofteu 
distrust my courage." 

"Well, I am not to frigbten you." 

"How. could you? Wby sbould I be afraid? la 
there anything frightfol to be disclosed? do teil me — 
you mmt tell.me." 

"No, darling, I did not mean that — I don't mean 
that; — I could, if I would; I — I don't knSw exaotly 
what I meant. But your poor p'apa knew ,him better 
than I — in fact I did not know him at all — that 
is, ever quite understood bim — which your poor 
papa, I see, had ample opportunities of doing/^ And 
after a little pause, she added -r— "So you do not 
know what you are expected to do or to undergo." 

"Oh! Cousin Monica, I know you think he com- 
mitted that murder,^^ I cried, starting up^ I don^t know 
why, and I feit that 1 grew deadly pale. 

"I don't believe any such thing, you little fool; 
you must not say such horrible things, Maud,^' she 
Said, rising also, and looking both pale and angry. 
"Shall we go out for a little walk? Come, lock up 
these papers, dear, and get your things on-, and if that 
Dr. Bryerly does not tum up to-morrow, you must 
send for the Eector, good Doctor Clay, and let him 
make search for the will — there may be directiong 
about many things, you küow; and my dear Maud, 
you are to remember that Älas is my cousin as well 
as your uncle. Come, dear, put on youj hat" 

So we went out together for a little cloistered 
walk. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Somebody in tbe Ro.om wlth the Coffin. 

When we retumed, a "yonng" gentleman had 
arrived. We saw him in the parlour as we passed 
the window. It was simply a glance, but such a one 
BS snffices to make a photograph, which we can study 
afterwards, at our leisure. I remember him at this 
moment • — a man of six-and-thirty — dressed in a 
grey travelling suit, not over-well made; light-haired, 
&t-&ced, and clumsy, and he looked both dull and 
cimmng, and not at all like a gentleman*. 

Branston met us, announced the arrival, and handed 
me the stranger's credentials. My cousin and I stopped 
in the passage to read them. 

"j[%at'8 your üncle Silas's," said Lady KnoUys, 
touching one of the two letters with the tip of her 



"Shall he have lunch, Miss?" 

"Certainly." So Branston departed. 

^^Read it~with me, Cousin Monica," I said. And 
a yery curious letter it was. It spoke as follows: — 

"How can I thank my beloved niece for remember- 
ing her aged and forlom kinsman at such a moment 
ofanguish?" 

I had written a note of a few, I dare say, in- 
coherent words by the next post after my dear faÜier^s 
death. 

^*It is, however, in the hour of bereavement that 
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we most value the ties that axe broken, and yeam for 
the sympathy of kindred." 

Here came a litüe disticli of French verse, of 
which I could only read ciel and Vamowr, 

"Our quiet household here is clouded with a new 
sorrow. How inscrutable are the ways of Providencel 
I — though a few years younger — how mnch the 
more infirm — how shattered in energy and in mind 

— how mere a bürden — how entirely de trop — am 
spared to my sad place in a world where I can be no 
longer usefal, where I have but one business — prayer, 
but one hope — the tomb; and he — apparenüy so 
robust — the centre of so much good — so necessary 
to yon — so necessary, alasl to me — is takenl He 
is gone to his rest — for us, what remains but to bow 
our heads, and murmur, *His will be done?' I trace 
these lines with a trembling band, while tears dim my 
old eyes. I did not think that any earthly event could 
have moved me so profoundly. From the world I 
have long stood aloof. I once led a life of pleasure 

— alasl of wickedness — as I now do one of austerily; 
but as I never was rieh, so my worst enemy will allow 
I never was avaricious. My sins, I thank my Maker, 
have been of a more reducible kind, and have snc- 
cumbed to the discipline which heaven has provided. 
To earth and its interests, as well as to its pleasures, 
I have long been dead. For the few remaining years 
of my life I ask but quiet — an exemption from the 
agitations and distractions of struggle and care, and I 
trust to the Giver of all Good for my deliverance — 
well knowing, at the same time, that whatever befalls 
will, under His direction, prove best. Happy shall I 
be, my dearest niece, if in your most interesting, and 
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in some respects, forlom Situation, I can be of any use 
to you. My present religions adviser — of whom I 
yentared to ask counsel on your behalf — states that 
I onght to send some one to represent me at the 
melancholy ceremony of reading the will whicli my 
beloved and now happy brother has, no doubt, left 
behind; and the idea that the experience and profes- 
sional knowledge possessed by the gentleman whom I 
have selected may possibly be of use to you, my 
dearest niece, determines me to place him at your dis- 
posal. He is the junior partner in the firm of Archer 
and Sleigh, who conduct any little business which I 
may have from time to tim^: may I entreat your 
hospitality for him during a brief stay at Knowl? I 
write, even for a moment, upon these small matters of 
business with an effort — a painM one, but necessary. 
Alas! my brother! The cup of bittemess is now füll. 
Few and evil must the remainder of my old days be. 
Tet while they last, I remain always for my beloved 
niece, that which all her wealth and splendour cannot 
puTchase — a loving and faithful kinsman and friend, 

"SiLAS EüTHYN." 

"Is not it a kind letter?" I said, while tears stood 
m my eyes. 

"Yes," answered Lady Knollys, drily. 

"Bnt don't you think it so, really?" 

"Oh! kind, very kind," she answered in the same 
tone, "and perhaps a little cunning." 

"Cunning! — how?" 

"Well, you know Fm a peevish old Tabby, and 
of course I Scratch now and then, and see in the dark. 
I dare say Silas is sorry, but I don^t think he is in 
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sackcloth and ashes. He has reason to be sorry and 
anxious, and I saj I think he is both; and 70a know 
be pities you very much, and also bimself a good deal; 
and be wants money, and you — bis beloved niece — 
have a great deal — and altogetber it is an affectionate 
and prudent letter; and be bas sent bis attomey bere 
to make' a note of tbe will; and you are to give tbe 
genüeman bis nieals and lodging; and Silas, very 
tbougbtfolly, invites you to confide your difficulties and 
tröubles to Hb solicitor. It is very kind, but not im- 
prudent." 

"Ob, Cousin Monica, don't you tbink at such a 
moment it is bardly natural that be sbould form such 
petty schemes, even were be capable at otber times of 
practising so low? Is it not judging bim bardly? and 
you, you know, so little acquainted witb bim." 

"I told you, dear, Tm a cross old tbing — and 
tbere's an end; and I really don^t care two pence about 
bim; and of tbe two Fd much ratber be were no rela- 
tion of ours." 

Now, was not tbis prejudice? I dare say in part it 
was. So, too, was my vehement predisposition in bis 
favour. I am afraid we women are factionists; we 
always take a side, and nature bas formed us for ad- 
vocates ratber than judges; and I tbink tbe function, 
if less dignified, is more amiable. 

I sat alone at tbe drawing-room window, at night- 
fall, awaiting my Cousin Monica's entrance. 

Feverish and frightened I feit that night. It was 
a sympathy I fancy witb tbe weather. Tbe stm had 
set stormily. Thougb tbe air was still, tbe sky looked 
wild and storm-swept. Tbe crowding clouds, slanting 
in tbe attitude of fligbt, reflected their own scared 
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aspect upon mj spirits. M7 grief darkened with a 
wild presaging of dänger, and a sense of the snper- 
natnral feil npon me. It was the saddest and most 
awfol evening that had come since my beloved father^s 
death. 

All kinds of shapeless fears environed me in silence. 
For the first timQ, dire misgivings about the form of 
fidtii aflErighted me. Who were these Swedenborgians 
who had got abont him — no one could teil how — 
and held him so fast to the close of his life? Who 
was this büious, bewigged, black-eyed Doctor Bryerly, 
wHom none of us qnite liked and all a litüe feared; 
who seemed to rise out of the ground, and came and 
went, no one knew whence or whither, exercising, as 
I imagined, a mysterious authority over him? Was it 
all good and tme, or a heresy and a witohcraft? Oh, 
my beloved father! was it all well with you? 

When Lady KnoUys entered she found me in floods 
of teaiB Walking distractedly up and down the room. 
She kissed me in silence; she walked back and forward 
with me, and did her best to console me. 

"I think, Cousin Monica, I would wish to see him 
once more. Shall we go up?" 

"XJnless you really wish it very much, I think, 
dailing, you had better not mind it. It is happier to 
recollect them as they were; there's a change, you 
know, darling, and there is seldom any comfort in the 
right" 

"Bnt I do wish it vertf much. Oh! won't you come 
with me?" 

And so I persuaded her, and up we went band in 
haiid, in the deepening twilight; and we halted at the 
ü»de SUas. L ^^ 
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end of the dark gallery, and I called Mrs. Eusk, growing 
frightened. 

"Teil her to let us in, Cousin Monica," I whispered. 

"She wifihes to see him, my lady — does she?" 
inqnired Mrs. Ruskj in an undertone, and with a 
mysterions glance at me, as she softly ütted the key 
to the lock. 

"Are yon qnite sure, Mand, dear?" 

"Yes, yes." 

Bat when Mrs. Eusk entered bearing the candle, 
whose beam mixed dismally with the expiring twilight, 
disclosing a great black coffin Standing upon trestles, 
near the foot of which she took her stand, gazing 
stemly into it, I lost heart again altogether and drew 
back. 

"No, Mrs. Rusk, she won't; and I am very glad, 
dear,^' she added to me. "Come, Mrs. Eusk, come 
away. Yes, darling," she continued to me, "it is mnch 
better for you," and she hurried me away, and down 
Btairs again. But the awful outlines of that large black 
coffin remained upon my imagination with a new and 
terrible sense of death. 

I had no more any wish to see him. I feit a horror 
even bf the room, and for more than an hour after a 
kind of despair and terror, such as I have neyer ex- 
perienced before or since at the idea of deatL 

Cousin Monica had had her bed placed in my rooBOL, 
and Mary Quince^s moved to the dressing-room ad- 
joining it. For the first time the superstitioos awe 
that follows death, but not immediately, visited ä«. 
The idea of seeing my father enter the room, 6r öpen 
the door and look in, haunted me. After Lady Knollyg 
and I were in bed, I could not sleep. The wind 
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Bonnddd moumfully outside, and the small sonnds, the 
ratdings, and strainings that responded from williin, 
constanüy startled me, and simulated the sonnds of 
0t^, of doors opening, of knockings, and so forth, 
KQUsing me with a palpitating heart as often as I feil 
into a doze. 

At length the wind subsided, and these ambiguous 
noises abated, and I, fatigued, dropped into a qiiiet 
sleep. I was awaked by a sound in the gallery — 
which I conld not define. A considerable time had 
pasaed, for the wind was now quite lulled. I sat np 
in my bed a good deal scared, listening breathlessly 
for I knew not what. 

I heaid a step moving stealthily along the gallery. 
I called my Consin Monica softly; and we both heard 
the door of the room in which my dear father^s body 
lay unlocked, some. one ixirtively enter, and the dooi: 
ahnt 

"What can it be? Good Heavens, Cousin Monica, 
do you hear it?" 

"Yes, dear; and it is two o'clock." 

Every one at Knowl was in bed at eleven. We 
knew very well that Mrs. Eask was rather neryons, 
and wonld not, for worlds, go alone, and at such an 
hoar, to the room. We called Mary Qnince. We all 
three listened, bnt yre heard no other sound. I set 
these things down here because they made so terrible 
ah Impression upon me at the time. 

It ended by our peeping out, all three in a body, 
npon the gallery. Through each window in the per- 
spective came its blue sheet of moonshine; but the 
door on which our attention was fixed was in the 
shade, and we thought we could discem the glare of a 

12* 
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Wndle through the keyhole. While in whispers we 
were debating this point together, the door opened, the 
dusky light of a candle emerged, the shadow of a 
figure crossed it within, and in another moment the 
mysterious Doctor Bryerly — angular, nngainly, in the 
hlack cloth coat that fitted little better than a coffin — 
issned from the Chamber, candle in band, murmuring, 
I Buppose, a prayer — it sonnded like a farewell — 
as he looked back, pallid and grim, into the room; 
and then stepped cautionsly npon the gallery floor, 
shutting and locking the door npon the dead; and then 
having listened for a second, the satumine figure, casting 
a gigantic and distorted shadow upon the ceiling and 
side-wall from the lowered candle, strode lightly down 
the long dark passage, away from ns. 

I can only speak for myself , and I can honestly 
say that I feit as much frightened as if I had just 
Seen a sorcerer stealing from bis unhallowed business. 
I think Cousin Monica was also affected in the same 
way, for she tumed the key on the inside of the do<» 
when we entered. I do not think one of us believed 
at the moment that what we had seen was a Doctor 
Bryerly of fleish and blood, and yet the first thing we 
spoke of in the moming was Doctor Bryerly's arrival. 
The mind is a different organ by night and by day. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

I talk with Dootor Bryerly. 



DoCTER Bryerly had, indeed, arrived at hal^ast 
twelve o'clock at night. His summons at the hall-door 
was little heard at our remote aide of the old house of 
Knowl; andwhenthe sleepy, half-dressed servant opened 
the door, the lank Doctor, in glossy black clothing, was 
Standing alone, his portmanteau on its end lipon the 
Steps, and his vehicle disappearing in the shadows of 
the old trees. 

In he came, stemer and sharper of aspect than 
nsnal. 

"IVe been expected? I'm Doctor Bryerly. Haven't 
I? So, let whoever is in charge of the body be called. 
J must Visit it forthwith." 

So the Doctor sat in the back drawing-room, with 
a solitary candle; and Mrs. Busk was called up, and, 
gnimbling much and very peevish, dressed and went 
down, her ill- temper subsiding in a sort of fear as she 
approached the visitor. 

"How do you do, Madam? a sad visit this. Is any 
one watching in the room where the remains of your 
late master are laid?" 

"No," 

"So much the better; it is a foolish custom. Will 
you please conduct me to the room? I must pray 
where he lies — no longer he! And be good enough 
to show me my bedroom, and so no one need wait up, 
and I shall find my way." 
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Accompanied by the man who carried bis valise, 
Mrs. Eusk showed him to bis apartment; but be only 
looked in, and tben glanced rapidly about to take "tbe 
bearings" of the door. 

"Tbank you — yes. Now we'll proceed, bere, 
along bere? Let me see. A tum to tbe rigbt and 
anotber to tbe left — yes. He bas been dead some 
days. Is be yet in bis coffin?" 

"Yes, sir; since yesterday aftemoon." 

Mrs. Eusk was growing more and more afraid of 
tbis lean figure sbeatbed in sbining black clotb, wbose 
eyes glittered witb a borrible sort of cunning, and 
wbose long brown fingers groped before bim, as if in- 
dicating tbe way by guess. 

"But, of course, tbe lid's noton; you Ve not screwed 
bim down, bey?" 

"No, sir." 

"Tbat's well. I must look on tbe face as I pray. 
He is in bis place; I bere on eartb. He in tbe spirit; 
I in tbe flesb. The neutral ground lies tbere. So are 
earried tbe vibrations, and so tbe ligbt of eartb and 
beaven reflected back and forward — : apaugasma, a 
wonderfal thougb belpless engine , tbe ladder of Jacob, 
and bebold tbe angels of God ascending and descending 
on it. Thanks, 111 take tbe key. Mysteries to tbose 
who wtU live altogetber in houses of clay, no mystery 
to such as will use their eyes and read wbat is revealed. 
7%t8 candle, it is tbe longer, please; no — no need of 
a pair, thanks; just tbis, to hold in my band. And 
remember, all depends upon tbe willing mind. Wby 
do you look frigbtened? Wbere is your faitb? Don't 
jron know that spirits are about us at all times? Why 
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Bh<mld jou fear to be near the body? The spirit is 
everything; the flesh profiteth nothing." 

"Yes, SIT," Said Mrs. Eusk, making him a great 
eonrtesy in the threshold. 

She was fHghtened by bis eerie talk, which grew, 
ehe fancied, more volnble and energetic as they ap- 
proached the corpse. 

"Remember, then, that when you fancy yonrself 
alone and wrapt in darkness, you stand, in fact, in the 
centre of a theatre, as wide as the starry floor of 
heaven, with an audience, whom no man can number, 
beholding you under a flood of light. Therefore, 
thotigh your body be in solitude and your mortal sense 
in darkness, remember to walk as being in the light, 
surrounded with a cloud of witnesses. Thus walk; 
and when the hour comes, and you pass forth unpri- 
soned from the tabemacle of the flesh, although it still 
has its relations and its rights" — and saying this, as 
he held the solitary candle aloft in the doorway, he 
nodded towards the coffin, whose large black form was 
fainüy traceable against the shadows beyond '• — "you 
will rejoice; and being clothed upon with your houae 
from on high, you will not be found naked. On the 
other band, he that loveth corruption shall have enough 
tJiereof. Think upon these things. Good-night" 

And the Swedenborgian Doctor stepped into the 
room, taking the candle with him, and closed the door 
upon the shadowy still-life there, and on bis own sharp 
and swarthy visage, leaving Mrs. Rusk in a sort of 
panic in the dark alone, to find her way to her room 
the best way she could. 

Early in the moming Mrs. Riisk came to my room 
to teil me that Doctor Bryerly was in the parlour, and 
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begged to know whether I Jiad not a message for him. 
I was already dressed, so, though it was dreadful see- 
ing a stranger in my then mood, taking the key of 
the cabinet in my band, I followed Mrs. Kusk down 
stairs. 

Opening tbe parlour door, sbe stepped in, and with 
a litüe courtesy said, — 

"Please, sir, the young mistress — Miss Rnthyn." 

Draped in black and very pale, tall and slight, "the 
young mistress" was; and as I entered I heard a news- 
paper rustle, and the sound of steps approaching to 
meet me. 

Face to face we met, near the door; and, witbout 
speaking, I made him a deep courtesy. 

He took my band, witbout the least indication on 
my part, in bis bard lean grasp, and shook it kindly, 
but familiarly, peering with a stem sort of curiosity 
into my face as he continued to hold it. His ill-fitting, 
glossy bbuik clotb, ungainly presence, and sharp, dark, 
vulpine features bad in Üiem, as I said before, tbe 
vulgarity of a Glasgow artisan in bis Sabbath suit I 
made an instantaneous motion to witbdraw my band, 
but he held it firmly. 

Though there was a grim sort of familiarity, there 
was also decision, shrewdness, and, above all, kind- 
ness, in his dark face — a gleam on the wbole of tbe 
masterly and the honest — that along with a certain 
paleness, betraying, I thought, restrained emotion, in- 
dicated sympathy and invited confidence. 

"I hope, Miss, you are pretty well?" He pro- 
nounced "pretty" as it is speit. "I have come in con- 
sequence of a solemn promise exacted more than a 
year since by your deceased fatber, tbe lata Mr. AustiQ 
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Butliyn of Knowl, for whom I cherished a wann esteem, 
being knit besides with him in spiritaal bonds. It has 
been a shock to you, Miss?^^ 

"It bas, indeed, Sir." 

"IVe a doctor's degree, I bave — Doctor of Me- 
didne, Miss. Like St. Luke, preacber and doctor. I 
was in business once, but tbis is better. As one footing 
faüs, the Lord provides anotber. Tbe stream of life 
is black and angry; how so many of ns get across 
without drowning, I often wonder. Tbe best way is 
not to look too far before — just from one stepping- 
stone to anotber; and tbougb you may wet your feet, 
He won't let you drown — He has not allowed 
me." 

And Doctor Bryerly beld up bis bead, and wagged 
it resolutely. 

"You are bom to tbis world's wealtb; in its way 
a great blessing, tbougb a great trial, Miss, and 
a great trust; but don't suppose you are destined to 
exemption from trouble on tbat account, any more than 
poor Emmanuel Bryerly. As tbe sparks fly upwards, 
Miss Rutbyn! Your cusbioned carriage may overtum 
on tbe bigb-road, as I may stumble and fall upon tbe 
foot-path. Tbere are otber troubles tban debt and 
privation. Wbo can teil bow long healtb may last, or 
wben an accident may bappen tbe brain; wbat morti- 
fications may await you in your own bigb spbere; wbat 
unknown enemies may rise up in your patb; or wbat 
slanders may asperse your name — ba, ba! It is a 
wonderfttl equilibrium — a marvellous dispensation — 
ba, ba!" and be laugbed witb a sbake of bis bead, I 
tbougbt a little sarcastically, as if be wais not sorry my 
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xnoney coold not avail to bny immonity from the 
general cnrse. 

"But what money can't do, prayer can — bear 
that in mind, Miss Rutliyn. We can all pray; and 
thongh thoms, and snares, and «tones of fire lie strewn 
in onr way, we need not fear them. He will give His 
angels charge over us, and in their hands they will 
bear us up, for He hears and sees everywhere, and 
His angels are innumerable." 

He was now speaking gently and solemnly; and 
paused. But another vein of thought he had oncon- 
scionsly opened in my mind, and I said — 

"And had my dear papa no other medical ad- 
viser?" 

He looked at me sharply, and flushed a little under 
his dark tint. His medical skill was , perhaps , the 
point on which his human vanity vaunted itself , and I 
dare say there was something very disparaging in my 
tone. 

"And if he hed no other he might have done worsd. 
Tve had many critical cases in my hands, Miss Ruthyn. 
I can't Charge myself with any miscan^iage through 
ignorance. My diagnosis in Mr. Euthyn's case has 
been verified by the result. But I was not alone; Sir 
Clayton Barrow saw him, and took my view; a note 
will reach him in London. But this, excuse me, is not 
to the present purpose. The late Mr. Ruthjm told me 
I was to receive a key from you, which would open a 
cabinet where he had placed his will — ha! thanks, — 
in his study. And, I think, as there may be directions 
about the funeral, it had better be read forthwith. Is 
there any gentleman — a relative or man of business 
— near here, whom you would wish sent för?" 
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^'No, none, thank yon; I have confidence in you, 
Sir." 

I dunk I spoke and looked frankly/ for he smiled 
yeiy kindly, though with closed Ups. 

"And you nia-y be sure, Miss Ruthyn, yonr con- 
fidence shall not be disappointed/' Here was a long 
panse. "But you are very young, and you must have 
8ome one by in your interest, who kas some experience 
in business. Let me see. Is not the Kector, Dr. Clay, 
at band? In the town? — very good; and Mr. Dan- 
vers, who manages the estate, he must come. And get 
Grimston — you see I know all the names — Grim- 
stori, the attomey; for though he was not employed 
about this wiU, he has been Mr. Euthyn^s solicitor a 
great many years; we must have Grimston; for, as I 
snppose you know, though it is a short will, it is a 
veiy Strange one. I expostiilated , but you know he 
was very decided when he took a view. He read it to 
you, eh?" 

"No, sir." 

"Qh, but he told you so much as relates to 
you and your unde, Mr. Silas Ruthyn, of Bartram 
Haugh?" 

"No, indeed, Sir." 

«Ha! Iwishhehad." 

And with these words Doctor Bryerly'ö countenance 
darkened. 

«Mr. Silas Euthyn is a religious man?" 

«Oh, rifry.'" Said I. 

«YouVe seen a good deal of him?" 

"No, I never saw him," I answered. 

"ffm? Odder and odderl But he's a good man, 
iBiiH he?" . 
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"Very good, indeed, Sir — a very religioos 
man/' 

Doctor Bryerly was watching my conntenance as I 
spoke, with a sharp and anxious eye; and then he 
looked down, and read the pattem of the carpet like 
bad news, for a while, and looking again in my face, 
askance, he said — 

"He was very* near joining U8 — on the point. 
He got into correspondence with Henry Voerst, one of 
our best men. They call us Swedenborgians, you 
know, but I dare say that won't go much fdrther, now. 
I suppose, Miss Ruthyn, ©ne o'clock would be a good 
hour, and I am sure, under the circumstances, the gen- 
tlemen will make a point of attending." 

"Yes, Dr. Bryerly, the notes shall be sent, and my 
Cousin, Lady KnoUys, would, I am sure, attend with 
me while the will is being read — there would be no 
objection to her presence?" 

"None in the world. I can't be quite sure who 
are joined with me as executors. Tm almost sorry I 
did not decline; but it is too late regretting. One 
thing you must believe, Miss Ruthyn; in framing the 
provisions of the will I was never consulted — although 
I expostulated against the only very unusual one it 
contains when I heard it. I ^d so strenuously; but 
in vain. There was one other against which I pro- 
tested — having a right to do so — with better effect 
In no other way does the will in any respect owe any- 
thing to my advice or dissuasion. You will please 
believe this; also that I am your friend. Yes, indeed, 
it is my duty." 

The latter words he spoke looking down again. 
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as it were in soliloquy; and thanking him, I with- 
drew. 

When I reached the hall, I regretted that I had 
not asked him to State distinctljr what arrangements 
the will made so nearly afltecting, as it seemed, my 
relations with my Uncle Silas, and for a moment I 
thought of retuming and reqnesting an explanation. 
Bat then, I bethonght me, it was not very long to 
wait tili one o^dock — so he, at least, would think. I 
went np-stairs, therefore, to the "school-room," which 
we used at present as a sitting-room, and there I fonnd 
Cousin Monica awaiting me. 

"Are you quite well, dear?" asked Lady Ejiollys, 
as she came to meet and kiss me. 
"Quite well, Consin Monica." 
"No nonsense, Mandl you're as white as that hand- 
kerchief — what's the matter? Are you ill — are 
you firightened? Yes, you're trembling — you're ter- 
rified, child." 

"I believe I am afraid. There ü something in 
pooT papa's will about Uncle Silas — about me. I 
don't know — Doctor Bryerly says, and he seems so 
nncomfortable and £rightened himself , I am sure it is 
something very bad. I am very much Mghtened — I 
am — I am. Oh, Cousin Monica! you won't leave 
me?" 

So I threw my arms about her neck, clasping her 
very dose, and we kissed one another, I crying like a 
fiightened child, and indeed in experience of the world 
I was no more. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

The Opening of the WUL 

Pebhaps the terror with which I anticipated the 
hour of one, and the disclosure of the onknown under- 
taking to which I had bound myself , was iiratiolial 
and morbid. But, honestly, I donbt it; my tendency 
has always been that of manj other weak charactero, 
to act impetuously, and afterwards to reproach myself 
for conse^uences which I have, perhaps, in reality, 
had little or no share in producing. 

It was Doctor Bryerly^s countenance and manner 
in alluding toi a particnlar provision in my father's 
will that instinctively awed me. I have seen faces in 
a nightmare that haunted me with an indescribable 
horror, and yet I could not say wherein lay the £ftsci- 
nation. And so it was with his — an omen, a menace, 
lurked in its sallow and dismal glance. 

'^You mnst not be. so frightened, darling/' said 
Cousin Monica. ^'It is foolish; it ü, reaUy: they can^t 
cut off your head, you know: they can't really hann 
you in any essential way. If it involved a risk of a 
little money you would not mind it; but men aie 
such odd creatures; they measure all sacrifices by 
money. Doctor Bryerly woidd look just as you de- 
scribe, if you were doomed to lose five hundred pounds, 
and yet it would not Jdll you." 

A companion like Lady KnoUys is reassuring; but 
I cöuld not take her comfort altogether to heart, for I 
feit that she had no great confidence in it herseif. 
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There was a littie French clock over the mantel- 
piece in the scbool-room, which I consulted nearly 
eveiy niinnte. It wanted now but ten minutes of one. 

*^Shall we go down to the drawing-room, dear?" 
8ud Cousin KnoUys, who was growing restless like me. 

So down stairs we went, pausing by mutual con- 
sent at the great window at the stair-head, which looks 
out on the ayenue. Mr. Danvers was riding his tall, 
grey horse at a walk, under the wide branches toward 
the honse, and we waited to see him get off at the 
door. In his tum he loitered there, for the good 
Beetor^s gig, driven hj the Curate, was approaching 
At s smart ecdesiastical trot. 

Dootor Clay got down, and shook hands with Mr. 
Danvers; and after a word or two, away drove the 
Cumte with that upward glanoe at the Windows from 
which so few can refrain. 

I watched the Rector and Mr. Danvers loitering on 
the Steps as a patient might the gathering of surgeons 
who are to p^orm some nnknown Operation. They, 
tooy glanced np at the window as they tumed to enter 
the honse, and I drew back. Cousin Monica looked 
at her watch. 

"Four minutes only. Shall we go to the drawing- 
loom?" 

Waiting for a moment to let the genüemen get by 
on thfli way to the study, we, accordingly, went down, 
and I heard the Rector talk of the dangerous State bf 
Ghindleston bridge, and wondered how he could think 
oif euch things at a time of sorrow. Everything about 
tho06 few minutes of suspenso remains fresh in my re- 
ooUection. I remember how they loitered and came 
to A halt at the comer of the os^ passage leading to 
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the study, and how the Rector patted the marble head 
and smootbed the inflexible tresses of William Pitt, as 
he listened to Mr. Danvers' details about the present- 
ment; and then, as thej went on, I recollect the 
boisterous nose-blowing that suddenly resounded from 
the passage, and which I then referred, and still refer, 
intuitively to the Rector. 

We had not been five minutes in the drawing- 
room when Branston entered, to say that the genüemen 
I had mentioned were all assembled in the study. 

^^Gome, dear," said Cousin Monica; and, leaning 
on her arm I reached the study door. I entered, fol- 
lowed by her. The gentlemen arrested their talk and 
stood np, those who were sitting, and the Eector came 
forward very gravely, and in low tones, and very 
kindly, greeted me. There was nothing emotional in 
this salutation, for though my father never quarrelled, 
yet an immense distance separated him from all bis 
neighbours, and I do not think there lived a human 
being who knew him at more than perhaps a point er 
two of bis character. 

Considering how entirely he secluded himself , my 
father was, as many people living remember, wonder- 
fully populär in bis county. Bte was neighbourly in 
everything except in seeing Company and mixing in 
Society. He had magniflcent shooting, of which he 
was extremely liberal. He kept a pack of hounds at 
Dollerton, with which all bis side of the county hunted 
through the season. He never refused any claim upon 
bis purse which had the slightest show of reason.' He 
subscribed to every fiind, social, charitable, sporting, 
agricultural, no matter what, provided the honest people 
of bis county took an|interest in it, and always with a 
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priueeljT hand; and although he ehut hisMelf up, no 
one could say that he was inaccessible, for he devoted 
hours dailjr to answering letters, and his eheqtie-book 
' oontribtited largelj in those replies. He had taken 
bis tum long ago as High SherifP; so there was an end 
of that Claim before his oddity and shyness had quite 
seclnded him. He refused the Lord-Lieutenancy of 
hifl connty; he declined every post of personal distinc- 
tion connected with it. He could write an able as 
well as a genial letter when he pleased; and his ap* 
pearaaces at public meetings, dinners, and so foräi 
were made in this epistolarly fashion, and when oc- 
oaaion presented, by magnifieent contributions from his 
pnne. 

If my £äther had been less good-natured in the 
sporting relations of his vast estates, or lese magnifi- 
eent in dealing with his fortune, or even if he had 
failed to exhibit the intellectual force which always 
ebaracterized his letters on public matters, I dare say 
that hiB oddities would have condemned him to ridicule 
aiid posflibly to dislike. But every one of the principal 
gentlemen of his county, whose judgment was yalnable, 
has told me that he was a remarkably able man, and 
tfaat luf failure in public life was due to his eccentri- 
dties, ai\d in no respect to deficiency in those pecnliar 
mental qualities which make men feared and usefiil in 
Parliament. 

I ecmld not forbear placing on reoord this testi- 
mony to the high mental and the kindly qualities of 
my beloved father, who might have passed for a mis- 
«atfaiope or a fool. He was a man of generous nature 
and powerfal intellect, but given up to the oddities of 
a ahyness which grew with years and indulgence, and 

Unde Süas, L 1^ 
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became inflexible with bis disappointmentis and afflic* 
tion. 

Tbere was sometbing even in tbe Kector's kind 
and ceremonious greeting wbicb oddlj enougb reflected 
tbe mixed feelings in wbicb awe was not witbont a 
place, witb wbicb bis neigbbours bad regarded my 
dear fatber. 

Having done tbe bonours — > I am sure looking 
wofdlly pale — I bad time to glance quietly at tbe 
only figure tbere witb wbicb I was not tolerably fami- 
liär. Tbis was tbe junior partner in tbe firm of Arcber 
and Sleigb wbo represented my Uncle Silas — a fat 
and pallid man of six-and-tbirt)r, witb a sly and evil 
countenance, and it bas always seemed to me, tbat ill 
dispositions sbow more repulsively in a pale fat face 
thsüi in any otber. 

Doctor Bryerly, standing near tbe window, was 
4;alking in a low tone to Mr. Grimston, our attomey. 

I beard good Dr. Clay wbisper to Mr. Danvers — 

"Is not tbat Doctor Bryerly — tbe person witb tbe 
black — tbe black — it's a wig, I tbink — in tbe 
window, talking to Abel Grimston?" 

"Yes; tbat's be." 

"Odd-looking person — one of tbe Swedenborg 
people, is not be?" continued tbe Rector. 

"So I am told." 

"Yes," Said tbe Kector, quietly; and be crossed 
one gaitered leg over tbe otber, and witb fingers inter- 
laced, twiddled bis tbumbs, as be eyed tbe monstrous 
sectary nnder bis orthodox old brows witb a stem in- 
quisitiveness. I tbougbt be was meditating tbeologic 
battle. 

But Dr. Bryerly and Mr. Grimston, still talking 
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together, began to walk slowly £rom the window, and 
the fonner said in his peculiar grün tones — 

"I beg pardon, Miss Kuthyn; perbaps you wonld 
be 80 good as to sbow us wbicb of the cabinets in this 
room your late lamented fatber pointed out as tbat to 
whicb tbis key belongs/* 

I indicated tbe oak cabinet 

"Very good ma'am — very good," said Doctor 
Bryerly, as be fdmbled tbe key into tbe lock. 

Cousin Monica could not forbear murmuring — 

"Dear! wbat a brüte!" 

Tbe junior partner, witb bis dumpy bands in bis 
pocket, poked bis fat face over Mr. Grimston's sboulder, 
and peered into tbe cabinet as tbe door opened. 

Tbe searcb was not long. A bandsome wbite paper 
enclosure, neatly tied up in pink tape, and sealed witb 
large red seals, was inscribed in my dear fatber's band: 
— "Will of Austin R. Rutbyn, of Knowl." Tben in 
smaller cbaracters, tbe date, and in tbe comer a note, 
"Tbis will was drawn from my Instructions by Gaunt, 
Hogg, and Hatcbett, Solicitors, Great Wobum Street, 
London, A. R. R." 

*^Let me bave a squint at tbat indorsement, please, 
gentlemen," balf wbispered tbe unpleasant person wbo 
represented my Unde Silas. 

"'TViwiV an indorsement Tbere, look — a me- 
morandum on an envelope," said Abel Grimston, 
gniffly. 

"Tbanks — all rigbt — tbat will do," be responded, 
himself making a pencil*note of it, in a long clasp-book 
wbicb be drew from bis coat pocket 

Tbe tape was carefuUy cut, and tbe envelope re- 
vioyed witbout tearing the writing, and forth came the 

13* 
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will, at siglit of ^hioli my heart gwelM «nd flntteied 
up to my lips and then dropped down dead as it seemed 
into its place. 

"Mr. Grimston, you will pleajse to read it," said 
Doctor Bryerly, who took the direction of the prooess. 
"I will sit beside you, and as we go along you will 
be good enough to belp us to understand technicalities, 
and give us a liffc where we want it" 

"It's a sbort will," said Mr. Grimston, tuming orer 
tbe sbeets; ^^very — considering. Here's a codicil." 

"I did not see tbat," said Doctor Bryerly. 

"Dated only a montb ago." 

"Obl" said Doctor Bryerly^ putting on bis spectacles. 
üncle Silas^s ambassador, sitting close bebind, had in- 
sinuated bis face between Doctor Bryerly's and the 
reader's of tbe will. 

"Oji bebalf of tbe surviving brotber of tbe testator," 
interposed tbe delegate, just as Abel Grimston had 
cleared bis voice to begin, "I take leave to apply for 
a copy of tbis Instrument. It will save a deal of 
trouble, if tbe youug lady as represMiti the testator 
here bas no objection." 

"You can have as many copies as you like when 
the will is proved," said Mr. Grimston. 

"I know tbat; but supposing «3 all's right, where's 
the objection?" 

"Just the objection there always is to acting irre« 
golar," replied Mr. Grimston. 

"You don^t object to aet disobliging, it seenm." 

"You can do as I told you," replied Mr. Grimston* 

"Thank you for nothing," murmured Mr. Sleigb. 

And the reading of the will proceeded, while h« 
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flude elaborate notes of its contents in bis capacionB 
pocket-book. 

*% Aufttin Aylmer Bathjxi Bnthyn, boing, I thank 
Opd, of sound mind and perfect recoUection/^ &c., &c.; 
and then came a beqnest of all bis estates real, ebattels 
foal, copyrigbts, leases, ebattels, money, rights, interests, 
levesBiooDus, powers, plate, pictores, and ecrtates and 
possessions wbatfioeyer to four persons — Lord Ilbiuy, 
Mr. Penroae Creswell of Creswell, Sir William Aylmer, 
Bart, and Hans Emmanuel Brjerly, Boctor of Medi- 
eine, to bare and to bold, &c., &c Wbereupon my 
CSoQsin Monica ejacnlated "Eb?" and Doctor Bryerly 
interposed — 

^^Fonr tmstees, ma'am. We take litüe but trouble 
— you'll see; go on." 

Then it came out tbat all tbis multifarious splendour 
was bequeatbed in trust for me, subject to a bequest 
of fifteen tbousand pounds to bis only brotber, Silas 
Aylmer Butbyn, and tbree tbousand ^ve bundred 
ponnds eacb to tbe two ebildren of bis said brotber; 
and lest any doubt sbould arise by reason of bis, tbe 
testator^s decease äs to tbe continuance of tbe orrange- 
ment by way of lease under wbicb be enjoyed bis 
present babitation and farm, be left bim tbe use of tbe 
manfdon-bouse and lands of Bartram-Haugb, in tbe 
eounty of Derbysbire, and of tbe landa of so-jand-so 
and so and-so, adjoining tbereto, in tbe said eounty, 
far tha term of bis natural lifo, on payment of a rent 
of five ahillingB per annum, and subject to tbe like 
oonditions as to waste, &c, as are expressed in tbe 
said lease. 

^^By yonr leaye, may I ask is tbem dispomtions all 
tiba deifise» to my elient^ wbieb is bis only farothcr, as 
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it seems to me jouVe Green the will before?" inquired 
Mr. Sleigh. ^ 

"Nothing more, nnless there is something in tlie 
codicil," answered Dr. Bryerly. 

Bat there was no mention of him in the codicil. 

Mr. Sleigh threw himself back in bis chair, and 
sneered, with the end of bis pencil between bis teeth, 
I bope bis disappointment was altogether for bis client 
Mr. Danvers fancied, he afterwards said, that he bad 
probably expected legacies which might have involved 
litigation, or, at all events, law costs, and perbaps a 
stewardship-, but tbis was very harren; and Mr. Danvers 
also remarked, that the man was a very low practitioneri 
and wondered bow my Uncle Silas could have com- 
missioned such a person to represent bim. 

So far the will contained notbing of whicb my 
most partial friend could have complained. The codicil^ 
too, devised only legacies to servants, and a sum of 
a^ 1,000, wifi a few kind words, to Monica, Lady 
Knollys, and a fartber sum of a^ 3,000 to Dr. Bryerly, 
stating that the legatee bad prevailed upon him to 
erase from the draft of bis will a bequest to bim to 
that amount, but that, in consideration of all the 
trouble devolving upon bim as trustee, he made that 
bequest by bis codicil; and with these arrangements 
the permanent disposition of bis property was com-^ 
pleted. 

But that direction to whicb he and Doctor Bryerly 
bad darkly alluded, was now to come, and certainly it 
was a Strange one. It appointed my Uncle Silas my 
sole guardian, with ftiU parental autbority over me 
tintil I sbould have reacbed the age of twenty-one, up 
to wbieh time I was to reside under bis care at Bartram- 
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Hangh, and it directed the trastees to paj over to him 
yearlj a anm of two thonsand poimds doring the con- 
tmnance of the gaardianship for my suitable mainten- 
ance, edncation, and expenses. 

Ton haye now a sufficient outline of my father's 
wilL The only thing I painftilly feit in this arrange- 
ment was, the break-np — the dismay that accompanies 
the disappearance of home, Otherwise there was some- 
thing raäier pleasnrable in the idea. As long as I 
eonld xemember I had always cherished the same 
myBterions coriosity about my nnde, and the same 
longing to behold him. This was about to be graüfied. 
Tfaen there was my Cousin Milicent, about my own 
aga My life had been so lonely, that I had acquired 
none of those artificial habits that induce the fine-lady 
nktoze — a second, and not always a very amiable 
one. She had Hved a solitary life like . me. What 
rambles and readings we should have together! What 
confidences and castlebuildingsl and then there was a 
new oonntiy and a fine old place, and the sense of in- 
terest and adventure that always accompanies change 
in our early youth. 

There were four letters all alike with large, red 
seab, addressed respectively to each of the trustees 
named in the will. There was also one addressiBd to 
Silas Aylmer Buthyn, Esq., Bartram-Haugh Manor, 
&c., &C., which Mr. Sleigh offered to deliver. But 
Soctor Bryerly thought the post-of^ce was the more 
regulär channeL Uncle Silas^s representative was 
questioning Doctor Bryerly in an undei>tone. 

I tumed my eyes on my Cousin Monica — I feit 
so inezpressibly relieved — expecting to see a cor- 
respondmg expression in her countenance. But I was 
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starded. She looked ghastly and angry. I stared in 
her face, not knowing what to think. Could the will 
have personaUy disappointed her? 8uch douhts, thoogh 
we fancj in after life they helong to matnrity and ttir 
porienoe only, do sometimes oross onr minds in youth. 
Bat the saggestion wronged Lady Knollys, who neither 
expected nor wanted anything, being rioh, chüdless, 
generouB, and frank. It was the nnexpected chaxacter 
of her countenance that scared me, and for a moment 
the shock called up corresponding moral images. 

Lady Knollys, starting np, raised her head, so as 
to see over Mr. Sleigh^s Shoulder, and biting her pale 
lip, she cleared her voice, and demanded — 

^'Doctor Bryerly, pray, Sir, is the readlng con- 
qluded?" 

''Conclnded? Qoite. Yes, nothing more,^^ he an- 
swered with a nod, and continued his talk with Mr. 
Danyers and Abel Grimston. 

"And to whom," said Lady Knollys, with an effort, 
"will the property belong, in case — in case my little^ 
consin here should die before she comes of age?'^ 

"Eh? Well — wouldn't it go to the heir-at-law 
and next of kin?'' said Dr. Bryerly, toming to Abel 
Grimston. 

*^Ay — to be sure," said the attomey, thonght- 
fdUy. 

"And who is that?" pursued my cousin. 

"Well, her nncle, Mr. Silas Ruthyn. He's boih. 
heir-at-law and next of kin," pursued Abel Grimston. 

"Thank you," said Lady Knollys. 

Doctor Clay came forward, bowing very low, in his 
Standing colkr and single-breasted coat, and gradously 
folded my band in his soft wrinkled grasp — 
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"Allgw me, my dear Miss Ruthyn, while expressing 
mj regret that we are to lose you from among our' 
liUle flock — though I trast but for a short, a very 
short time — to say how I rejoice at the particular 
arrangement indicated by tbe will we have jnst heard 
Tead. My cnrate, William Fairfleld, resided for some 
years in the same spiritual capacity in tbe neigb- 
boorhood of yonr,, I will say, admirable nnele, with 
oeoasional intercourse witb wbom be was faroured — 
iiuiy I not say blessed — a true Christian Ghnrchman 
— a Christian gentieman. Can I say more? A most 
happy, happy choice." — A rery low bow bere, with 
eyes nearly closed, and a shake of the head. — ^'Mrs. 
Clay will do herseif the hononr of waiting npon yon, 
to pay her respects, before you leave Knowl for yonr 
temporary sojonm in another sphere." 

Bo, with another deep bow — for I had become a 
great personage all at once — he let go my band can- 
tionsly and delicately, as if he were setting down a 
eorions ohina tea-cup. And I courtesied low to him, 
not knowing what to say, and then to the assembly 
generally, who all bowed. And Consin Monica whispered, 
fariflkly, "Come away," and took my band with a very 
eold and rather damp one, and led me from the 
joohl 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

I Hear from üncle Silaa. 

WrrHOUT saying a word, Cousin Monica accom- 
panied me to the schoolroom, and on entering she shut 
the door, not with a spirited clang, but quietlj and 
determinedly. 

^' Well, dear/' she said, with the same pale, excited 
conntenance, "that certainly is a sensible and charitable 
arrangement. I could not have believed it possible, had 
I not heard it with my ears." 

"About my going to Bartram-Haugh?" 

"Yes, exactly so, nnder Silas Buthyn's gaardian- 
ship, to spend two — three — of the most important 
years of your education and your life ander that roof. 
Is that, my dear, what was in your mind when you 
were so alarmed about what you were to be called 
upon to do, or undergo?" 

^'No, no, indeed. I had no notion what it might 
be. I was afraid of something serious,'M answered. 

"And my dear Maud, did not your poor father speak 
to you as if it was something serious ; " said she. "And 
so it 19, I can teil you, something serious, and ver^ 
serious; and I think it ought to be prevented, and I 
certainly unU prevent it if I possibly can." 

I was puzzled utterly by the intensity of Lady 
KnoUys' protest. I looked at her, expecting an ex- 
planation of her meaning; but she was silent, looking 
steadfastly on the jewels on her right-hand fingers, widi 
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'irliich ehe was drammmg a staccata march on ihe table, 
very pale, with gleaming eyes, evidently thinking 
deeplj. I began to think she had a prejncUce against 
iny Uncle Silas. 

"He ifl not very rieh," I commenced. 

"Who?" Said Lady Knollys. 

"Unde Süas," I replied. 

"No, certainly; he^s in debt," sbe answered. 

"Bnt then, how very highly Doctor Clay spoke of 
him," I pursued. 

"Don't talk of Doctor Clay. I do think tbat man 
is the greatest goose I ever heard talk. I have no 
patience with such men,*' she replied. 

I tried to remember what particular nonsense t)octot 
Clay had nttered, and I could recollect nothing, unless 
bis enlogy upon my uncle were to be classed with that 
Bort of declamation. 

"Danvers is a very proper man and a good ac- 
conntant, I dare say, but he is either a very deep per- 
Bon, or a fool — / believe a fool. As for yonr at- 
tomey, I suppose he knows bis bnsiness, and also bis 
interest, and I have no doubt he will consnlt it I begin 
to think the best man among them, the shrewdest and 
the most reliable, is that vulgär visionary in the black 
wig. I saw him look at you, Maud, and I liked bis 
faee, diough it is abominably ugly and vulgär, and 
cmming, too; but I think he^s a just man, and I dare 
say wiöi right feelings, Fm eure he has." 

I was quite at a loss to divine the gist of my cou- 
ain's criticism. 

"m have some talk with Dr. Bryerly, I feel con- 
vinced he takes my view, and we must really think what 
had best be done.*' 
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''Is there anjthing in the will, CouBin Monica, that 
does not appear?'' I aoked, for I was growing Tcrj 
nneasy. "I wish yon woold teil me. What view do 
you mean?" 

''No yiew in particnlar; the riew that a desolate 
old park, and the house of a negUcted cid man, who is 
very poor, and has been desperately foolish, is not the 
right place for yon, particnlarly at yovr years. It is 
quite ahocking, and I foill speak to Doctor Bryerly. 
May I ring the bell, dear?" 

"Certainly," and I rang it 

"When does he leave Knowl?" 

I could not telL Mrs. Eosk, howeyer, was sent for, 
and she conld teU ns that he had annonnced hii In- 
tention of taking the night train from Drackleton, and 
was to leave Knowl for that Station at balf-past six 
o'dock. 

"May Bnsk give or send him a message firom me, 
deer?'' asked Lady Knollys. 

Of course she might 

"Then, please, let him know that I reqnett he will 
be jo good as to allow me a very few minntes, jnst to 
say a word before he goes.'' 

"Yon kind consin!'' I said, placing my two hands 
on her shonlders, and looking eamesüy in her face; 
^'yon are anxions abont me, more than you say. WonH 
yon teil me why? I am mnch more nnhappy, redlyi 
in ignoranco, than if I nnderstood the canse." 

"Well, dear, haven't I told yon? The two oi three 
years of your lifo which are to form yon, are destmed 
to be passed in ntter loneliness, and, I am sore, neglect 
Yon can't estimate the disadvantage of snch an arrange- 
ment It is fhll of disadvantages. How it oonld have 
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enteorad the head of poor Austin — althongh I ibould 
not BMJ that, for I am sure I do understand it But 
how he could for anj pnrpose have direoted such a 
measnre k qrnte inconceiTiable. I never heard of anj- 
thing BO fcolish and abominable, and I will prevent it 
if I cäil" 

At that moment Mn. Bnsk annonnced that Doctor 
Brjerly wonld see Lady EjiöUji at any time she 
pleaaed hefore his departure. 

"It ihall be this moment then," said the energetic 
lady, and up she stood, and made that hasty gen^ral 
adjtuitment before the glass, which, no matter under 
what drcnrnstances, and before what sort of oreature 
ons'f appearance^ is to be made, is a dnty that erery 
woman owes to herseif. And I heard her a moment 
afitar, at the stair-head, directing Branston to let Doctor 
Bzyerlj know that she awaited him in the drawing- 
room. 

And now she was gone, and I began to wonder and 
speeulate. Why shonld mj Cousin Monica make all 
this foss about, after all, a very natural arrangement? 
JSj nnde, whaterer he might have been, was now a 
good man — a religious man — perhaps a little severe, 
md with this thought a dark streak feil across my 
sky. 

A cmel disciplinarian I had I not read of such 
duuracters? — ^ lock and key, bread and water, and so^ 
litade! To sit locked up all night in a dark out-of-the- 
way room^ in a great, ghosty old-fashioned house, with 
no one nearer than the other wing. What years of 
hoiror in one such night! Would not this explain my 
poor father^s hesitation, and my Cousin Monica^s ap- 
pareatlj disproportioned Opposition? When an idea 
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of terror presents itself to a joung peraon's mind, it 
transfixes and fiUs the vision, without respect of pro* 
babilities er reason. 

My unde was now a terrible old martinet, with 
long Bible lessons, lectures, pages of catechism, ser- 
mons to be conned by rote, and an awfal catalogue of 
punisbments for idleness, and wbat wonld seexn to bim 
impiety. I was going, then, to a frigbtfiil isolated re« 
formatory, wbere for tbe first time in my life I sbould 
be snbjected to a rigorons and perbaps barbarons dis- 
cipline. 

All tbis was an exbalation of fancy, bnt it qnite 
overcame me. I threw myself, in my solitade, on the 
floor, upon my knees, and prayed for deliverance^ 
prayed that Cousin Monica migbt prevail with Doctor 
Bryerly, and both on my bebalf with the Lord Cban* 
cellor or the High Sheriff, or whoever eise my proper 
deliverer might be; and when my cousin retumed, ehe 
found me quite in an agony. 

"Why, you little fool! what fancy has taken po»- 
session of you now?" she cried. 

And when my new terror came to light, she actoal-* 
ly laughed a little to reassure me, and she said — 

"My dear child, your TJncle Silas will never put 
you through your duty to your neighbour; all the time 
you are under bis roof youll have idleness and liberty 
enough, and too much I fear. It is neglect, my dear, 
not discipline, that Tm afraid of." 

"I think, dear Cousin Monica, you are afiraid of 
something more than neglect," I said, relieved, how- 
ever. 

''I am afraid of more than neglect," she replied 
promptly; "but I hope my fears may tum out illusoxy, 
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and that possibly thej maj be avoided. And now, for 
a few hours at least, let us think of something eise. 
I rather like that Doctor Bryerly. I could not get 
bim to Baj wbat I wanted. I don^t think he^s Scotch, 
but be is veiy cautious, and I am sure, though he 
wonld not saj so, that he thinks of the matter exactly 
as I do. He says that those fine people, who are 
named as bis co-trustees, won't take any trouble, and 
ifill leave eveiything to bim, and I am sure he is 
right So we must not quarrel with bim, Maud, nor 
cidl bim bard names, although be certainly is intoler^ 
ably vnlgar and ugly, and at times nery nearly imper- 
tinent — I suppose without knowing, or indeed very 
mncb caring.*' 

We bad a good deal to think pf , and talked in- 
cessantly. There were bursts and intermptions of grief, 
and my kind cousin^s consolations. I have often since 
been so lectured for giving way to grief, that I wonder 
at tbe patience exercised by her during this irksome 
▼isit Then tbere was some reading of that book whose 
Claims are always feit in the terrible days of affliction. 
After that we bad a walk in the yew garden, that 
quaint little cloistered quadrangle — the most solemn, 
sad, and antiqnated of gardens. 

"And now, my dear, I must really leave yon for 
two or tbree hours. I have ever so many letters to 
▼rite, and my people must think Fm dead by this 
time." 

So tili tea-time I bad poor Mary Quince, with her 
gasbes of simple prattle and her long fits of vacant 
silence, for my companion. And such a one, who can 
con over by rote tbe old friendly gossip about tbd 
dead, talk about their ways, and looks, and likings, 
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without much psjrehologic refinement, but with a simple 
admiration and Hking that never measured them criti* 
callj, but always with faith and love, i« in general 
about as comfortable a companion as one can find for 
the common moods of grief. 

It is not easj to recall in cabn and bappy hoors 
the sensations of an acute sorrow that is past. Nothing, 
by the mercifnl ordinance of God, is more difficnlt to 
remember than pain. One or two great agonies of 
that time I do remember, and they remain to testify of 
the rest, and convince me, though I can see it no more, 
how terrible all that period was. 

Next day was the fiineral, that appalling necessity; 
smuggled away in whispers, by black familiars, unre- 
sisting, the beloved one leaves home, without a fare- 
well, to darken those doors no more-, hencefprward to 
lie outside, far away, and forsaken, through the drowsy 
heats of summer, through days of snow and nights of 
tempest, without light or warmth, without a voice near. 
Oh, Death, king of terrors I The body quakes, and the 
spirit faints before thee. It is vain, with hands clasped 
over our eyes, to scream our reclamation; the horrible 
Image will not be excluded. We have just the word 
spoken eighteen hundred years ago, and our trembling 
faith. And through the broken vault the gleam of the 
Star of Bethlehem. 

I was glad in a sort of agony when it was over. 
So long as it remained to be done, something of the- 
catastrophe was still suspended. Now it was all over. 

The house so strangely empty. No owner — no 
masterl I with my stränge momentary liberty, bereft 
of that irreplaceable love, never quite prized nntil it 
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ifl lost. Most people have experienced the dismay that 
nnderlies sorrow ander such circumstances. 

The apartment of the poor oateast from life is now 
dismantled. Bed and cnrtains taken down, and tar- 
nitare displaced; carpets romoved, Windows open and 
do(ns locked, the bedroom and anteroom were henoe- 
ferward, for many a day, nninhabited. Every shocking 
dumge smote my heart like a reproach. 

I saw that day that Gonsin Monica had boen cry- 
ing for the first time, I think, since her arrival at 
Knowl, and I loved her more for it, and feit consoled. 
Hy tears have often been arrested by the sight of an- 
other person weeping, and I never could explain why. 
Bnt I believe that many persons experience the same 
odd reaction. 

The ftineral was condncted, in obedicnce to his 
hrief but peremptory direction, very privately and with 
UtÜe expense. Bat, of course, there was an attendance, 
and die tenants of . the Knowl estate also followed the 
hearse to the mausoleum, as it is called, in the park, 
where he was laid beside my dear mother. And so the 
repaldve ceremonial of Üiat dreadful day was ovor. 
The grief remained, bat there was rest from tho fatigue 
of agitation, and a comparative calm supervened. 

It was now the stormy eqninoctial woather Üiat 
Boonds die wild dirge of antamn, and marches the winter 
in. I love, and always did, that grand undefinable 
rnnsie, threatening and bewailing, with its stränge soul 
of liberty and desolation. 

B7 this night^s mail, as we sat listening to the 
Btorm, in the drawing-room at Knowl, there reached 
me a lai^ letter with a great black seal, and a wond 
flttty deep-black border, like a widow's crape. I 
ÜHde SUoi. U U 
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not recognise the handwriting, but on opening tlie 
funereal missive, it proved to be from my Üncle Silas, 
and was tbus expressed. 

"My dbaeest Niece, — Tbis letter will reacb you, 
probably, on tbe day wbich consigns the mortal re- 
mains of my beloved brother, Austin, your dear father, 
to tbe eartb. Sad ceremony! from taking my moumfiil 
part in wbicb I am excluded by years, distance, and 
broken bealtb. It will, I trust, at tbis season of deso- 
lation, be not unwelcome to remember tbat a Substitute, 
imperfect — unworthy — but most affectionately zeal- 
ous , for the honoured parent whom you have just lost, 
has been appointed, in me, your uncle, by his will. 
I am aware that you were present during Üie reading 
of it, but I think it will be for our mutual satisfaction 
that our new and more affectionate relations should be 
forthwith entered upon. My conscience and your safety, 
and I trust convenience, will thereby be consulted. 
You will, my dear niece, remain at Knowl, until a few 
simple arrangements shall have been completed for 
your reception at tbis place. I will then setüe the 
details of your little joumey to us, which shall be per- 
formed as comfortably and easily as possible. I humbly 
pray that tbis affliction may be sanctified to us all, and 
that in our new duties we may be supported, com- 
forted, and directed. I need not remind you that I 
now stand to you in loco parentü, which means in the 
relation of father, and you will not forget that you are 
to remain at Knowl until you hear further from me. 

"I remain, my dear niece, your most affectionate 
uncle and guardian, Silas Kuthyn. 

"P.S. — Pray present my respects to LadyKnollys, 
who, I understand, is sojouming at KuqwI. I would 
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observe that a lady who cherislies, I have reason to 
fear, unfriendly feelings against your uncle is not the 
most desirable companion for bis ward. But upon the 
express condition that I am not made the subject of 
yonr discassions — a distinction which could not con- 
dnce to your forming a just and respectful estimate of 
me — I do not interpose my authority to bring your 
intercourse to an immediate close." 

As I read this postscript my cheek tingled as if I 
had received a box on the ear. Uncle Silas was as yet 
a stranger. The menace of authority was new and 
sudden, and I feit with a pang of mortification the füll 
foTce of the position in which my dear father's will had 
placed me. 

I was silent, and handed the letter to my cousin, 
who read it with a kind of smile until she came, as I 
supposed, to the postscript, when her countenance, on 
which my eyes were fixed, changed, and with flushed 
cheeks she knocked the band that held the letter on 
the table before her, and exclaimed — 

"Did I ever hear! Well, if this isn't impertinence ! 
What an old man that is!" 

There was a pause, during which Lady KnoUys 
held her head high with a frown, and sniffed a little. 

"I did not intend to talk about him, but now I 
wiU, m talk away just whatever I like; and Fll stay 
here just as long as you let me, Maud, and you need 
not be one atom afraid of him. Our intercourse to an 
^immediate close,' indeed! I only wish he were here. 
He should hear something!" 

And Cousin Monica drank off her entire cup of tea 
at one draught, and then she said, more in her own 
way — 

U* 
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"I'm better!" and drew a long breath, and then 
sbe laugbed a little in a waggisb defiance. ^^I wish 
we had bim here, Maud, and would not we give bim a 
bit of oor minds? And this before the poor will is so 
mucb as proved!" 

"I am almost glad be wrote tbat postscript, for al- 
thougb I don't think he bas any autbority in tbat 
matter wbile I am under my own roof ," I said, extem- 
porizing a legal opinion, "and tberefore, sban't obey 
bim, it bas somebow opened my eyes to my real 
Situation." 

I sigbed, I believe, very desolately, for Lady 
Bjiollys came over and kissed me very gently and 
aflFectionately. 

"It really seems, Maud, as if be bad a super- 
natural sense, and beard tbings tbrougb tbe air over 
fifty miles of beatb and bill. You remember bow, just 
as be was probably writing tbat very postscript yesteor- 
day, I was urging you to come and stay witb me, and 
planning to move Dr. Bryerly in our favour. And so 
I will, Maud, and to me you shall come — my guest, 
mind — I sbould be so deligbted; and really if Silas is 
under a cloud, it bas been bis own doing, and I don't 
see tbat it is your business to figbt bis batdes. He 
can't live very long. Tbe suspicion, wbatever it is, 
dies witb bim, and wbat could poor dear Austin prove 
by bis will but wbat everybody knew quite well before 
— bis own streng belief in Silas's innocence. Wbat an 
awful storm! Tbe room trembles. Don't you like tbe 
sound! Wbat tbey used to call *wolving' in tbe cid 
organ at Dorminster!" 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 

The Story of Uncle Silas. 

And so it was like the yelling of phantom hounds 
and Imnters; and the thunder of their coursers in the 
.BIT — a furious, grand, and supematural music, which 
in my fancy made a suitable accompaniment to the 
discussion of that enigmatical person — martyr — angel 
— demon — üncle Silas — with whom my fate was 
now so strangely linked, and whom I had begnn to 
fear. 

"The storm blows from that point," I said, in- 
dicating it with my hand and eye, althongh the window 
shntters and curtains were closed. "I saw all the trees 
bend that way this evening. That way Stands the 
great lonely wood, where my darling father and mother 
Öe. Oh, how dreadfdl on nights like this, to think of 
them — a vault! — damp, and dark, and solitary — 
nnder the storm." 

Cousin Monica looked wistftiUy in the same di- 
lection, and with a short sigh she said — 

"We think too much of the poor remains, and too 
little of the spLrit which lives for ever. I am sure they 
are happy." And she sighed again. "I wish I dare 
hope as confidently for myself. Yes, Maud, it is sad. 
We are such materialists, we can't help feeling so. 
We forget how well it is for us that our present bodies 
are not to last always. They are constructed for a 
time and place of trouble — plainly mere temporary 
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macbines that wear out, constantly exhibiting failure 
and decay, and with such tremendous capacity for 
pain. The body lies alone, and so it ought, for it is 
plainly its good Creator's will; it is only the tabernacle, 
not the person, who is clothed upon after death, Saint 
Paul says, *with a house which is from heaven.' So 
Maud, darling, although the thought will trouble us 
again and again, there is nothing in it; and the poor 
mortal body is only the cold ruin of a habitation which 
ihey have forsaken before we do. So this great wind, 
you say, is blowing toward us from the wood there. If 
so, Maud, it is blowing from Bartram-Haugh, too, over 
the trees and chimneys of that old place, and the mys- 
terious old man, who is quite right in thinking I don't 
like him; and I can fancy him an old enchanter in- his 
Castle, waving his familiär spirits on the wind to fetch 
and carry tidings of our occupations here." 

I lifted up my head and listened to the storm, 
dying away in tiie distance sometimes. Sometimes 
swelling and pealing around and above us, and thrpugh 
the dark and solitude my thoughts sped away to Bar- 
tram-Haugh and Unde Silas. 

"This letter," I said at last, "makes me feel dif- 
ferently. I ihink he is a stem old man — is he?" 

"It is twenty years, now, since,! saw him," an- 
swered Lady KnoUys. "I did not choose to visit at 
his house." 

"Was that before the dreadful occurrence at Bar- 
tram-Haugh?" 

"Yes — before, dear. He was not a reformed 
rake, but only a ruined one then. Austin was very 
good to him. Mr. Danvers says it is quite unacoountable 
how Silas can have made away with the immense sums 
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he got firom his farother frcMn dme to time witbout be- 
nefitmg himself in the least But, mj dear, he played; 
and tiying to help a man who plajs, and is nnlucky 

— and some meaa. are, I believe, habitnallj onlucky 

— is Hke üying to fill a vessel that has no bottom. I 
think, by-the-bj, my hopefal nephew, Charles Oakley, 
plays. Then Silas went most nnjnstifiablj into all 
manner of specolationSf and jonr poor &ther had to 
paj everything. He lost something qnite astonnding 
in that bank that mined so manj oonntiy gentlemen 

— poor Sir Harry Shackleton, in Torkshire, had to 
seil half his estate. Bnt yonr kiud &ther went on 
helping him, np to his marriage — I mean in that ex- 
travagant way which was really totally useless.^* 

^'Has my aunt been long dead?" 

"Twelve or fifteen years — more, indeed — she 
died before yonr poor mamma. She was very unhappy, 
and I am snre wonld have giyen her right band she 
had never married Silas." 

"Did you Hke her?" 

"No, dear; she was a coarse, vulgär woman." 

"Coarse and vulgär, and Uncle Silas's wife!" I 
echoed in extreme surprise, for Uncle Silas was a man 
of fashion — a beau in his day — and might have 
married women of good birth and fortune, I had no 
doubt, and so I expressed myself. 

"Yes, dear; so he might, and poor dear Austin was 
very anxious he should, and would have helped him 
With a handsome settlement, I dare say, but he chose 
to marry the daughter of a Denbigh innkeeper."| 

"How utterly incredible!" I exclaimed. 

'*Not the least incredible, dear — a kind of thing 
not at all so uncommon as you fancy." 
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^'What! — a gcnüeman of fashion and vefinement 
many a penon — " 

"A barmaid! — just so," said Lady Kaollys. "I 
think I could oount half a dosen men of ^ftshion who, 
to mj knowledge, have mined themselves just in a 
similar way." 

''Well, at all events, it mnst be allowed that in 
this he proved himself altogether nnworldly.'* 

"Not a bit nnworldly, bnt very vicions," replied 
Cousin Monica, with a careless litüe lan^. "She was 
very beautiM, curiously beauti^l, for a person in her 
Station. She was very like that Lady Hamilton who 
was Nelson's sorceress — elegantly bcü^ütiful, but per- 
fectly low and stupid. I believe, to do him justice, he 
only intended to min her, but she was eonning enough 
to insist upon marriage. Men who have never in all 
their lives denied themselves the indulgence of a single 
fancy, cost what it may, will not be baulked even by 
that condition if the penchant be only violent enough." 

I did not half understand this piece of worldly 
psychology, at which Lady Knollys seemed to laugh. 

"Poor Silas, he certainly struggled honestly against 
the consequences, for he tried after the honeymoon to 
prove the marriage bad. But the Welsh parson and 
the innkeeper papa were too streng for him, and the 
young lady was able to hold her struggling swain fast 
in that respectable noose — and a pretty prize he 
proved." 

"And she died, poor thing, broken-hearted, I 
heard." 

"She died, at all events, about ten years after her 
marriage; but I really can't say about her heart She 
certainly had enough ill-usage, I believe, to kill her. 
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but I don't know that slie Lad feeling enough to die of 
ity if it had not been tbat sbe drank; I am told that 
WeUh women often do. There was jealousy, of conrse, 
and brutal quarrelling, and all soii;s of horrid stories. 
I viflited at Bartram-Haugh for a year or two, though 
no one eise would. But when that sort of thing began, 
of course I gave it up ; it was out of tbe question. I 
donH tbink poor Austin ever knew how bad it was. 
And then came that odious business about wretched 
Mr. Charke. You know he — he committed suicide at 
Bartram.^' 

"I never heard about that," I said; and we both 
paused, and sbe looked stemly at the fire, and the 
storm roared and ha-ha-ed tili the old house shook 
again. 

"But Uncle Silas could not help that," I said at 
last. 

"No, he could not help it," sbe acquiesced un- 
pleasantly. 

"And Uncle Silas was" — I paused in a sort of 
fear. 

"He was suspected by some people of having killed 
bim" — sbe completed the sentence. 

Th^e was another long pause here, during which 
the storm outside bellowed and hooted like an angiy 
mob roaring at the Windows for a victim. An intolerable 
and sickening Sensation operpowered me. 

"But you did not suspect bim, Cousin KnoUys?" I 
said, trembling very much. 

"No," she answered very sharply. "I told you so 
before. Of course I did not" 

There was another silence. 

"I wish, Cousin Monica," I said, drawing dose to 
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her, ^^you had not said that about Uncle Silas being 
like a wizard, and sending bis spirits on the wind to 
listen. But I'm very glad you never sußpected hhn." 
I insinuated my cold band into bers, and looked into 
ber face I know not witb wbat expression. Sbe looked 
down into mine witb a bard, baugbty stare, I tbongbt. 

'^Of course I never suspected bim-, and never ask me 
that question again, Maud Butbyn/' 

Was it family pride, or wbat was it, tbat gleamed 
so fiercely from ber eyes as sbe said tbis? I was 
frigbtened — I was woiinded — I bnrst into tears. 

"Wbat is my darling crying for? I did not mean 
to be cross. JFas I cross?" said tbis momentary pban- 
tom of a grim Lady Knollys, in an instant translated 
again into kind, pleasant Cousin Monica, witb ber arms 
about my neck. 

"No, no, indeed — only I tbougbt I bad vexed 
you; and, I believe, tbinking of üncle Silas makes 
me nervous, and I can't belp tbinking of bim nearly 
always." 

"Nor can I, altbougb we migbt botb easily find 
sometbing better to tbink of. Suppose we try?" said 
Lady Knollys. 

"But, first, I must know a little more about tbat 
Mr. Cbarke, and wbat circumstances enabled Uncle 
Silas^s enemies to found on bis deatb tbat wicked 
slander, wbicb bas done no one any good, and caused 
some persons so mucb misery. Tbere is Uncle Silas, 
I may say, ruined by it-, and we all know bow it 
darkened tbe life of my dear fatber." 

"People will talk, my dear. Your Uncle Silas bad 
injured lümself before tbat in tbe opinion of tbe people 
of bis county. He was a black sbeep, in fact Very 
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bad stories were told and believed of bim. His mar- 
riage certainly was a disadvantage, you know, and the 
miserable scenes tbat went on in bis disjreputable 
bouse — all tbat predisposed people to believe ill of 
bim;» 

"How long is it since it happened?" 

"Ob, a long time; I tbink before 70T1 were bom," 
answered sbe. 

"And tbe injustice still lives — tbey bave not for- 
gotten it jet?" said I, for sucb a period appeared to 
me long enougb to bave consigned anjtbing in its na- 
ture perisbable to oblivion. 

Lady Knollys smiled. 

"Teil me, like a darling cousin, tbe wbole story 
as well as you can recollect it. Wbo was Mr. Cbarke?" 

"Mr. Cbarke, my dear, was a genüeman on tbe 
turf — tbat is tbe pbrase, I tbink — one of tbose 
London men, witbout birtb or breeding, wbo merely in 
rigbt of tbeir vices and tbeir money are admitted to 
associate witb young dandies wbo like bounds and 
borses, and all tbat sort of tbing. Tbat set knew bim 
very well, bat of course no one eise. He was at tbe 
Matlock races, and yonr uncle asked bim to Bartram- 
Haugb; and tbe creature, Jew or Gentile, wbatever be 
was, fancied tbere was more bonour tban, perbaps, 
tbere really was in a visit to Bartram-Hangb." 

"For tbe kind of person you describe, it m?««, I 
tbink, a ratber unusual bonour to be invited to stay in 
tbe bouse of a man of Uncle Rutbyn's birtb." 

"Well, so it was perbaps; for tbougb tbey knew 
bim very well on tbe course, and would ask bim to 
tbeir tavem dinners, tbey would not, of course, admit 
bim to tbe bouses wbere Ladies were. But Silas's wife 
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was not much regarded at Bartram-Haxigh. Indeed, 
ßhe was very litde seen, for she was every evening 
tipsy in her bedroom, poor womani" 

"How miserable!" I exclaimed. 

"I don't think it troubied Silas very much, for ehe 
drank gin, they said, poor thing, and the expense was 
not much-, and, on the whole, I really think he was 
glad she drank, for it kept her out of his way, and 
was likely to kill her. At this time your poor father, 
who was thoroughly disgusted at his marriage, had 
stopped the supplies, you know, and Silas was very 
poor, and as hungry as a hawk, and they said he 
pounced npon this rieh London gamester, intending to 
win his money. I am telling you now all that was 
said afterwards. The races lasted I forget how many 
days, and Mr. Charke stayed at Bartram-Haugh all 
this time and for some days after. It was thought that 
poor Austin would pay all Silas's gambling debts, and 
so this wretched Mr. Charke made heavy wagers with 
him on the races, and they played very deep, besides, 
at Bartram. He and Silas used to sit up at night at 
Cards. All these particulars, as I told you, came out 
afberwards, for there was an inquest, you know, and 
then Silas published what he called his * Statement,' and 
there was a great deal of most distressing correspondence 
in the newspapers." 

"And why did Mr. Charke kill himself?" I asked. 

"Well, I will teil you first what all are agreed 
about. The second night after the races, your uncle 
and Mr. Charke sat up tili between two and three 
o'clock in the moming, quite by themselves, in the 
parlour. Mr. Charke's servant was at the Stag's Head 
Inn at Feltram, and therefore could throw no light 
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npon what occurred at night alBartram-Haugh; but he 
was there at six o'clock in the moming, and very early 
at his master's door by his direction. He had locked 
it, as was his habit, upon the inside, and the key was 
in the lock, which tumed 'out afterwards a very im- 
portant point On knocking he found that he could 
not'awaken his master, because, as it appeared when 
the door was foroed open, his master was lying dead 
at his bedside, not in a pool, but a perfect pond of 
bloody as they described it, wiüi his throat cut" 

"How horrible!" cried I. 

"So it was. Your üncle Silas was called up, and 
greaüy shocked of course, and he did what I believe 
was best He had everything left as nearly as pos- 
sible in the exact State in which it had been found, 
and he sent his own servant forthwith for the coroner, 
and, being himself a justice of the peace, he took the 
depositions of Mr. Charke^s servant while all the inci- 
Amts were still fresh in his memory." 

"Could anything be more straightforward, more 
right and wise?^' I said. 

"Oh, nothing of course,!' answered Lady KnoUys, 
I ihonght a litüe drily. 
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CHAPTEB XXVIL 

More about Tom Charke^s Sulcide. 

So the inquest was held, and Mr. Manvaring, of 
Wail Forest, was the only juryman who seemed to en- 
tertain the idea doring the inqniry that Mr. Charke had 
died by any hand but bis own. 

"And how could he fancy such a thing?" I ex- 
claimed indignantly. 

"Well, you will see the result was quite enough to 
justify them in saying as they did, that he died by his 
own hand. The window was found fastened whh a 
screw on the inside, as it hieui been when the chamber- 
maid had arranged it at nine o'clock; no one could 
have entered through it Besides , it was on the third 
Story, and the rooms are lofty, so it stood at a great 
height from the ground, and there was no ladder long 
enough to reach it. >The house is built in the form of 
a hollow Square, and Mr. Charke's room looked into 
the narrow court-yard within. There is but one door 
leading into this, and it did not show any sign of 
having been open for years. The door was locked 
upon the inside, and the key in the lock, so that no- 
body could häve made an entrance that way either, for 
it was impossible, you see, to unlock the door from the 
outside." 

"And how could they aflFect to question anything 
so clear?" I asked. 

" There did come, nevertheless, a kind of mist over 
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the subject, which gave tLose who chose to talk un- 
pleasanüy an opportiinity of insinuating suspicions, 
thoagh tiey could not themselves find the clue of the 
mystery. In the first place, it appeared that he had 
gone to bed very tipsy, and that he was heard singing 
and noisy in his room while getting to bed — not the 
mood in which men make away with themselves. Then, 
although his own razor was found in that dreadful 
blood (it is shocking to have to hear all this) near his 
right hand, the fingers of his left were cut to the bone. 
Then the memorandnm book in which his bets were 
noted was nowhere to be found. That, you know, was 
veiy odd. His keys were there attached to a chain. 
He wore a great deal of gold and trinkets. I saw 
him, wretched man, on the course. They had got off 
their horses. He and your uncle were Walking on the 
course." 

"Did he look like a gentleman?" I inquired, as, I 
dare say, other young ladies would. 

"He looked like a Jew, my dear. He had a hor- 
rid brown coat with a velvet cape, curling black hair 
over his coUar, and great whiskers, yery high Shoulders, 
and he was puffing a eigar straight up into the air. I 
was shocked to see Silas in such Company." 

"And did his keys discover anything?" I asked. 

"On opening his travelling desk and a small 
japanned box within it a vast deal less money was 
found than was expected — in fact, very little. Your 
unde said that he had won some of it the night before 
at play, and that Charke complained to him when tipsy 
of having had severe losses to counterbalance his gains 
on the races. Besides, he had been paid but a small 
part of those gains. About his book it appeared that 
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there were little notes of his bets on the backs of let- 
ters, and it was said that he sometimes made no other 
memorandum of his wagers — but this was disputed — 
and among those notes there was not one referrii^ to 
Silas. Bat, then, there was an Omission of all allasion 
to his transactions with two other well-known genüe- 
men. So that was not singular/' 

"No, certainly; that was quite accounted for," saidl. 

"And then came the question," continned she, 
"what motive could Mr. Charke possibly have had for 
making away with himself." 

"But is not that very difficult to make out in many 
cases?" I interposed. 

"It was said that he had some mysterioos troubles 
in London, at which he used to hint. Some people 
said that he really was in a scrape, but others that 
there was no such thing, and that when he talked so 
he was only jesting. There was no suspicion during 
the inquest that your üncle Silas was involved, except 
those questions of Mr. Manwaring's.'* 

"What were they?" I asked. 

"I really forget; but they greatly offended your 
uncle, and there was a little seene in the room. Mr. 
Manwaring seemed to think that some one had some- 
how got into the room. Through the door it could not 
be, nor down the chimney, for they found an iron bar 
across the flue, near the top in the masonry. The 
window looked into a court-yard no bigger than a ball- 
room. They went down and exammed it, but thongh, 
the ground beneath was moist, they could not discover 
the slightest trace of a footprint. So far as they could 
make out, Mr. Charke had hermetically sealed himself 
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into hiB room, and then cut bis throat with bis own 
razor." 

"Tes," ßaid I, "for it was all secured — that is, 
the window and tbe door — upon the inside, and no 
sign of any attempt to get in." 

"Just so; and when the walls were searched, and, 
as your üncle Silas directed, the wainscoting removed, 
some months afterwards, when the scandal grew loudest, 
then it was evident that there was no concealed access 
to the room." 

"So the answer to all those calumnies was simply 
that the crime was impossible," said I. "How dread- 
M that such a slander should have required an answer 
staU!" 

"It was an unpleasant affair even then, although I 
cannot say that any one supposed Silas guilty; but you 
know the whole thing was disreputable, that Mr. Charke 
was a discreditable inmate, the occurrence was borrible, 
and there was a glare of publicity which brought into 
relief the scandals of Bartram-Haugh. But in a little 
time it became, all on a sudden, a great deal worse." 

My Cousin paused to recoUect exactly. 

"There were very disagreeable whispers among the 
sporting people in London. This person, Charke, had 
written two letters. Yes — two. They were published 
about two months after, by the villain to whom 
they were written; he wanted to extort money. They 
were .first talked of a great deal among that set in 
towii; but the moment they were published they pro- 
doced a Sensation in the country, and a storm of news- 
papar oommentary. The first of these was of no great 
OMMiequenoe, but the second was very startling, embar- 
laanng, and even alarming." 
ünde Silas, U 15 
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"What was it, Cousin Monica?" I whispered. 

"I can only teil you in a general way, it is so 
very long since I read it; but both were written in the 
same kind of slang, and parts as hard to understand as 
a prize fight. I hope you never read those things.'* 

I satisfied tbis sudden educational alarm, and Lady 
Knollys proceeded. 

"I am afraid you hardly hear me, tbe wind makes 
such an uproar. Well, listen. The letter said distinctly, 
that he, Mr. Charke, had made a very profitable visit 
to Bartram-Haugh, and mentioned in exact figures for 
how much he held your Uncle Silas's I. O. U.s, for he 
could not pay him. I can't say what the sum was. I 
only remember that it was quite frightfuL It took 
away my breath when I read it." 

"Uncle Silas had lost it?" I asked. 

" Yes, and owed it; and had given him those papers 
called I. O. U.s, promising to pay, which, of course, 
Mr. Charke had locked up with bis money; and the 
Insinuation was that Silas had made away with him, 
to get rid of tbis debt, and that he had also taken a 
great deal of bis money. 

"I just recollect tiiese points which were exactly 
what made the impression," continued Lady Knollys, 
after a short pause; "the letter was written in the 
evening of the last day of the wretched man's life, so 
that there had not been much time for your Uncle 
Silas to ^win back bis money; and he stoutly alleged 
that he did not owe Mr. Charke a guinea. It men- 
tioned an enormous sum as being actually owed by 
Silas; and it cautioned the man, and agent, to whom 
he wrote, not to mention the circumstance, as Silas 
could only pay by getting the money from bis wealthy 
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brother, who would require management; and he 
distinctly said that he had kept the matter very close 
at Silas's requeat. That, you know; was a very awk- 
ward letter, and all the worse that it was written in 
bmtally high spirits, and not at all like a man meditat- 
ing an exit from the world. You can't imagine what 
a Sensation the publication of these letters produced. 
In a moment the storm was up, and certainly Silas did 
meet it bravely — yes, with great courage and ability. 
What a pity he did not early enter upon some career 
of ambition! Well, well, it is idle regretting. He 
sn^ested that the letters were forgeries. He alleged 
that Charke was in the habit of boasting, and telling 
enormous falsehoods about his gambling transactions, 
especially in his letters. He reminded the world how 
o^n men affect high animal spirits at the very 
moment of meditating suicide. He alluded, in a 
manly and graceful way, to his family and their 
character. He took a high and menacing tone with 
his adversaries, and he insisted that what they dared 
to insinuate against him was physically impossible." 

I asked in what form this vindication appeared. 

"It was a letter, printed as a pamphlet; everybody 
admired its ability, ingenuity, and force, and it was 
written with immense rapidity." 

"Was it at all in the style of his letters?" I in- 
nocendy asked. 

My Cousin laughed. 

"Oh, dear, nol Ever since he avowed himself a 
religiotis character, he has written no£hing but the most 
vapid and nerveless twaddle. Yonr poor dear father 
used to send his letters to me to read, and I soiuetimes 

15* 
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really thought that Silas was losing his faculties; but 
I believe he was only trying to write in character/' 

"I suppose the general feeling was in his favour?" 
I Said. 

"I don't think it was, anywhere; but in bis own 
coonty it was certainlj unanimonsly against bim. 
Tbere is no use in asking wby; bat so it was, and I 
think it would have been easier for bim with bis un- 
aided strength to uproot the Peak than to change the 
convictions of the Derbysbire gentlemen. They were 
all against bim. Of conrse there were predisposing 
causes. Your uncle published a very bitter attack 
upon them, describing himself as the victim of a poli- 
tical conspiracy: and I recollect he mentioned that 
firom the hour of ihe shocking catastrophe in his honse, 
he had foreswom the turf and all pursuits and amuse- 
ments connected with it. People sneered, and said he 
might as well go as wait to be kicked out." 

"Were there law-suits about all this?" I asked. 

"Everybody expected that there would, for there 
were very savage things printed on both sides, and I 
think, too, that the persons who thought worst of bim 
expected that evidence would yet turn up to convict 
Silas of the crime they chose to impute; and so years 
have glided away, and many of the people who re- 
membered the tragedy of Bartram-Haugh, and took the 
strengest part in the denunciation, and ostracism that 
foUowed, are dead, and no new light has been thrown 
upon the occurrence, and your üncle Silas remains an 
outcast At first he was quite wild with rage, and 
would have fought the whole county, man by man, if 
they would have met bim. But he has since changed 
his habits and, as he says, his a^pirations altogether." 
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"He has become religious." 

"The only occupation remaining to him. He owe« 
money; lie is poor; he is isolated; and he says, sick 
and religious. Your poor father, who was very decided 
and inflexible, never helped him beyond the limit he 
had prescribed, after Silas^s mhaUianee, He wanted to 
get him into Parliament, and would have paid his ex- 
penses, and made him an allowance; but either Silas 
had grown lazy, or he understood his position better 
than poor Austin, or he distrusted his powers, or possibly 
he really is in ill-healtii; but he objected his religious 
scmples. Your poor papa thought self-assertion possible, 
where an injured man has right to rely upon; but he 
had been very long out of the world, and the theory 
won't do. Nothing is harder than to get a person who 
has once been ejBFectually slurred, received again. Silas, 
I think, was right. I don't think it was practicable. 

"Dear child, how late it is!" exclaimed Lady Knol- 
lys Buddenly, looking at the Louis Quatorze clock, that 
crowned the mantelpiece. 

It was near one o'clock. The storm had a little 
subsided, and I took a less agitated and more confident 
view of Uncle Silas, than I had at an earlier hour of 
that evening. 

"And what do you think of him?" I asked. 

Lady Knollys drummed on the table with her finger 
points as she looked into the Are. 

"I don't understand metaphysics, my dear, nor 
witchcrafL I sometimes believe in the supematural, 
and sometimes I don^t. Silas Ruthyn is himself alone, 
and I can't define him, because I don't understand him. 
Perhaps other soids than human are sometimes bom 
into the world, and clothed in flesh. It is not only 
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about that dreadful occurrence, but nearly always 
throughout bis life; early and late be bas puzzled me. 
I bave tried in vain to understand bim. But at one 
time of bis life 1 am sure be was awfuUy wicked — 
eccentric indeed in bis wickedness — gay, frivolous, 
Beeret, and dangerous. At one time I tbink be could 
bave made poor Austin do almost anytbing; but bb 
influence vanisbed witb bis marriage, never to retum 
again. No; I don't understand bim. He always be- 
wildered me, like a sbifting face, sometimes smiling, 
but always sinister, in an unpleasant dream." 
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CHAPTEß XXVIII. 

I am persuaded. 

So now at last I had heard the story of ünde 
Silas's mysterious disgrace. We sat silent for a while, 
and I, gazing into vacancj, sent Lim in a chariot of 
trinmph, chapletted, ringed, and robed through the 
dty of imagination , crying after him, "InnocentI in- 
nocentl martjT and crowned!^^ All the virtues and 
honesties, reason and conscience, in myriad shapes — 
tier above tier of human faces — firom the crowded 
pavement, crowded Windows, crowded roofs, joined in 
the jubilant acclamation, and trumpeters trumpeted, 
and drums roUed, and great orgaus and choii's through 
open cathedral gates, rolled anthems of praise and 
thanksgiving, and bells rang out, and cannons sounded, 
and the air trembled with the roaring harmonj; and 
Silas ßuthyn, the fuU-length portrait, stood in the 
bumished chariot, with a proud, sad, clouded face, 
that rejoiced not with the rejoicers, and behind him 
the slave, thin as a ghost, white-faced, and sneering 
something in his ear: While I and all the citj went 
on crying "Innocent! innocenti martyr and crowned!" 
And now the reverie was ended; and there ^ere only 
Lady KnoUys' stem, thoughtful face, with the pale 
light of sarcasm on it, and the storm outside, thunder- 
ing and lamenting desolately. 

It was very good of Cousin Monica to stay with 
me so long. It must have been unspeakably tiresome. 
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And now sbe began to talk of business at Home, and 
plainly to prepare for immediate flight, and my heart 
sank. 

I know that I could not then have defined my feel- 
ings and agitations. I am not stire that I even now 
could. Any misgiving about Uncle Silas was, in my 
mind, a questioning the foundations of my faitb, and 
in itself an impiety. And yet I am not sure tbat some 
such misgiving, faint, perhaps, and intermittent, may 
not have been at the bottom of my tribulation. 

I was not very well. Lady KnoUys had gone out 
for a walk. Bhe was not easily tired, and sometimes 
made a long excnrsion. The sun was setting now, 
when Mary Quince brought me a letter which had just 
arrived by the post. My heart throbbed violently. I 
was afraid to break the broad blaek seal. It was from 
üncle Silas. I ran over in my mind all the onpleasant 
mandates which it might contain, to try and prepare 
myself for a shock. At last I opened the letter. It 
directed me to hold myself in readiness for the jonmey 
to Bratram-Haugh. It stated that I might bring two 
maids with me if I wished so many, and that his next 
letter wonld give me the details of my route, and the 
day of my departure for Derbyshire; and he said that 
I ought to make arrangements about Knowl during my 
absence, but that he was hardly the person properly to 
be consulted on that matter. Theä came a prayer that 
he might be enabled to acquit himself of his trust to 
the fall satisfaction of his conscience, and that I might 
enter upon my new relations in a spirit of prayer. 

I looked round my room, so long familiär, and now 
so endeared by the idea of parting and change. The 
old house — dear, dear Eoiowl, how could I leave you 
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änd all jotir affectionate associations, and kind looks 
and Yoices for a stränge land! 

With a great sigli I took Uncle Silas's letter, and 
went down stairs to the drawing-room. From the lobby 
Window, where I loitered for a few moments, I looked 
öut npon the well-known forest-trees. The sun was 
down. It was already twilight, and the white vapours 
of Coming night were already filming their thinned and 
yellow foliage. Everything looked melancholy. How 
litüe did those who envied the young inheritrix of a 
princely fortone snspect the load that lay at her heart, 
er bating the fear of death, how gladly at that moment 
she wonld have parted with her life! 

Lady Elnollys had not yet retomed, and it was 
darkening rapidly; a mass of black clouds stood piled 
in the west, through the chasms of which was still re- 
flected a pale metallic Instre. 

The drawing-room was already very dark; but some 
streaks of this cold light feil upon a black fignre, which 
would otherwise have been unseen, leaning beside the 
cnrtains against the window frame. 

It advanced abruptly, with creaking shoes; it was 
Doctor Bryerly. 

I was starüed and snrprißed, not knowing how he 
had got there. I stood staring at him in the dosk 
rather awkwardly, I am afraid. 

"How do you do, Miss Ruthyn?" said he, extend- 
ing his band, long, hard, and brown as a mnmmy's, 
and stooping a little so as to approach more nearly, for 
it was not easy to see in the imperfect light "You're 
sarprised, I dare say, to see me here so soon again?" 

"I did not know you had arrived. I am glad to 
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860 you, Dr. Bryerly. Nothing unpleasant, I hope, 
has happened?" 

^^No, nothing unpleasant, Miss. The will has been 
lodged, and we shall have probate in due course; but 
there has been something on my mind, and I^m come 
to ask you two or three questions which you had better 
ans wer very considerately. Is LadyEjiollys still here?" 

"Yes, but she is not retumed from her walk." 

^*I am glad she is here. I think she takes a soond 
view, and women understand one another better. As 
for me, it is plainly my duty to put it before you as 
it strikes me, and to offer all I can do in accomplish- 
ing, should you wish it, a different arrangement. You 
don't know your uncle, you said the other day?" 

"No, IVe never seen him." 

"You understand your late father'ö Intention in 
Aaking you bis ward?" 

"I suppose he wished to show bis high opinion of 
my uncle's fitness for such a trust." 

"That's quite true; but the nature of the trust in 
this instance is extraordinary." 

"I don't understand." 

"Why, if you die before you come to the age of 
twenty-one, the entire of the property will go to him 
— do you see? — and he has the custody of your per- 
son in the meantime; you are to live in bis honse, 
under bis care and authority. You see now, I think, 
how it is; and I did not like it when your father read 
the wiU to me, and I said so. Do yow?" 

I hesitated to speak, not sure that I quite compre* 
hended him, 

"And the more I think of it, the less I like it, 
Miss," said Dr. Bryerly^ in a calm, stem tone. 
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"Merciftd Heaven! Doctor Bryerly, you caii*t ßup- 
pose that I should jiot be as safe in my unde's house 
as in the Lord Chancellor's?" I ejaculated, looking 
fall in his face. 

**But don't you see^ Miss, it is not a fair position 
to put your uncle in," replied he, after a little hesita- 
tion. 

'^But suppose ?ie does not think so. You know if 
he does, he may decline it." 

"Well, that's true — but he won't Here is his 
letter" — and he produced it — "announcing officially 
that he means to accept the office; buti think he ought 
to be told it is not delicate, under all circumstances» 
Tou know, Miss, that your uncle, Mr. Silas Ruthyn, 
was talked about unpleasantly once." 

"You mean" I began. 

"I mean about the death of Mr. Charke, atBartram- 
Haugh." 

"Yes, I have heard that," I said; he was speaking 
with a shocking aplomb. 

"We assume, of course, tmjustly: but there are 
many who think quite düfiFerently." 

"And possibly, Doctor Bryerly, it was for that 
very reason that my dear papa made him my guar- 
dian." 

"There can be no doubt of that, Miss; it was to 
pui^e him of that scandal." 

"And when he has acquitted himself honourably of 
that trust, don^t you think such a proof of confidence 
80 honourably ful£lled must go far to silence his tra- 
iucers?" 

"Why, if all goes well, it may do a little; but a 
great deal less thaji you fancy. But take it that you 
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happen to die, Miss, during yonr minoritj. We axe 
all mortal, and tHere are three years and some months 
to go; how will it be then? Don't you see? Just 
fancy how people will talk." 

"I think you know that my uncle is a religious 
man?" said L 

"Well, Miss, what of that?" he asked again. 

"He 18 — he has siiffered intensely," I continued. 
"He has long retired from the world; he is very re- 
Ugions. Ask our cnrate, Mr. Fairfield, if you doubt it" 

"But I am not disputing it, Miss; Fm only sup- 
posing what may happen — an accident, well call it 
small-pox, diphtheria, that* 8 going veiy mucb. Three 
years and three months, you know, is a long time. 
You proceed to Bartram -Haugh, thinking you have 
much gopds laid up for many years; but your Creator, 
you know, may say, 'Thou fool, this day is thy soul 
required of thee.' You go — and what pray is thought 
of your uncle, Mr. Silas Kuthyn, who walks in for the 
entire inheritance, and who has long been abused like 
a pickpocket, or worse, in his own county, Fm told?" 

"You are a religious man, Doctor Bryerly, aecord« 
ing to your lights?" I said. 

The Swedenborgian smiled. 

"Well, knowing that he is so too, and having 
yourself experienced the power of religion, do not you 
think him deserving of every confidence? Don't you 
think it well that he should have this opportunity of 
exhibiting both his own character and the rddance 
>hich my dear papa reposed on it, and that wia should 
eave all consequences and contingencies in the hands 
jf Heaven." 

"It appears to have been the will of Heaven hitherto," 
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Said Doctor Bryerly — I could not see with what ex- 
pression of face, but he was looking down, and draw- 
ing little diagrams with his stick on the dark carpet, 
and spoke in a very low tone — "that jour uncle 
shonld snflTer ander this ill report. In countervailing 
the appointment of Providence, we must employ onr 
reason, with conscientious diligence, as to the means, 
and if we find that they are as likely to do mischief 
as good, we have no right to expect a special inter- 
position to tum our experiment into an ordeal. I think 
you ought to weigh it well — I am sure there are 
reasons against it K you make up your mind that 
you would rather be placed under the care, say of Lady 
Ejiollys, I will endeavour all I can to effect it " 

"That could not be done without his consent, could 
it?" Said 1 

"No, but I don't despair of getting that — on 
terms, of course," remarked he. 

"I don't quite understand," I said. 

"I mean, for instance, if he were allowed to keep 
the allowanoe for your maintenance — eh?" 

"I mistake my Uncle Silas very much," I said, 
"if that allowance is any object whatever to him com- 
pared with the moral value of the position. If he were 
deprived of that, I am sure he would decline the 
other." 

"We might try him at all events," said Doctor 
Bryerly, on whose dark sinewy features, even in this 
imperfect light, I thought I detected a smile. 

"Perhaps," said I, "I appear very foolish in sup- 
posing him actuated by any but sordid motives; but 
he is my near relation, and I can't help it, sir." 

"This is a veiy seriouß thing, Miss Ruthyn," be 
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replied. "You are very young, and cannot see it at 
present, as you will hereafter. He is very religious, 
you Bay, and all that, but His House is not a proper 
place for you. It is a solitude — its master an out- 
cast, and it has been the repeated scene of all sorts of 
ßcandals, and of one great crime-, and Lady Knollys 
thinks your having been domesticated there, will be an 
injury to you all the days of your life." 

" So I do, Maud," said Lady Knollys, who Lad just 
entered the room unperceived, — "How do you do, 
Doctor Bryerly? — a serious injury. You have no 
idea how entirely that house is condemned and avoided, 
and the very name of its inmates tabooed." 

"How monstrous — how cruel!" I exclaimed. 

"Very unpleasant, my dear, but perfectly natural. 
You are to recollect that quite independently of the 
Story of Mr. Charke, the house was talked about, and 
the county people had cut your Uncle Silas long be- 
fore that adventure was dreamed of ; and as to the cir- 
cumstance of your being placed in his Charge by his 
brother, who took, from strong family feeling, a totally 
one-sided view of the affair from the first, having the 
slightest effect in restoring his position in the county, 
you must quite give that up. Except me, if he wül 
allow me, and the clergyman, not a soul in the country 
will Visit at Bartram-Haugh. They may pity you, and 
think the whole thing the climax of folly and cruelty; 
but they won't visit at Bartram, or know Silas, or have 
tnything to do with his household." 

"They will see, at all eyents, what my dear papa's 
ipinion was." 

"They know that already," answiered she, "and it 
has not; and ought not to have, the slightest weight with 
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tliem. There are people there who think themselves 
just as great as the Ruthyns, or greäter; and your 
poor father's idea of carrying it by a demonstration 
was simply the dream of a man who had forgotten the 
World and leamed to exaggerate himself in his long 
iseclasion. I know he was beginning himself to hesitate; 
and I think if he had been spared another year that 
Provision of his will would have been strack oat." 

Doctor Bryerly uodded, and he said — 

"And if he had the power to dictate now, would he 
insist on that direction? It is a mistake every way, 
injurious to you, his child; and shonld you happen to 
die during your sojourn under your uncle's care, it 
wotild wofully defeat the testator's object, and raise 
such a storm of surmise and inquiry as would awaken 
all England, and send the old scandal on the wing 
through the world again." 

"Doctor Bryerly will, I have no doubt, arrange it 
all. In fact, I do not think it would be very difficult 
to bring Silas to terms ; and if you do not consent to 
his trying, Maud, mark my words, you will live to re- 
pent it." 

Here were two persons, viewing the question from 
totally different points; both perfectly disinterested-, 
both in their different ways, I believed, shrewd and 
even wise; and both honourable, urging me against it, 
and in a way that undefinably alarmed my Imagination, 
as well as moved my reason. I looked fi-om one to the 
other — there was a silence. By this time the candles 
hiftd come, and we could see one another. 

"I only wait your decision, Miss Ruthyn," said the 
trustee, "to see your uncle. If his advantage was the 
Chief object contemplated in this arrangement, he will 
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be the best judge whether bis interest ü really best 
consulted hy it or no; and I tbink be will clearly see 
tbat it is not so, and will answer accordingly." 

"I cannot answer now — you must allow me to 
tbink it over — I will do my best. I am very mucb 
obliged, my dear Cousin Monica, you are so very good, 
and you too, Doctor Bryerly." 

Doctor Bryerly by tbis time was looking into bis 
pocket-book, and did not acknowledge my tbanks even 
by a nod. 

"I must be in London the day after to-morrow. 
Bartram-Haugb is nearly sixty miles from bere, and 
only twenty of tbat by rail, I find. Forty miles of 
posting over tbose Derbysbire mountains is slow work; 
but if you say tr^/, TU see bim to-morrow morning." 

"You must say try — you mmt, my dear Maud." 

"But bow can I decide in a moment? Ob, dear 
Cousin Monica, I am so distractedP^ 

"But you need not decide at all; tbe decision rests 
witb Mm. Come; be is more competent tban you. You 
must say yes." 

Again I looked from ber to Doctor Bryerly, and 
from bim to ber again. I tbrew my arms about ber 
neck, and bugging ber closely to me, I cried — 

"Ob, Cousin Monica, dear Cousin Monica, advise 
me. I am a wretcbed creature. You must advise me." 

I. did not know tili now bow irresolute a cbaracter 
was mine. 

I knew somebow by tbe tone of ber voice tbat sbe 
was smiling as sbe answered — 

"Why, dear, I bave advised you; I do advise you;" 
and tben sbe added, impetuously, "I entreat and im- 
plore, if you really tbink I love you, tbat you will 
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foüfM my advice. It is yonr duty to leave your üncle 
Silas, whom you beliere to be more competent than 
you are, to decide, after fall Conference with Doctor 
Bryerly, who knows more of your poor father's views 
and intentions in making tbat appointment than either 
you or I." 

"Shall I say, yes?" I cried, drawing her close, and 
kiflsing h^, helplessly. "Oh, teil me — teil me to say, 
yes." 

"Yes, of course, yes, She agrees, Doctor Bryerly, 
to your kind proposal." 

"I am to understand so?" he asked. 

"V«py well — yes, Dr. Bryerly," I replied. 

"You have resolved wisely and well," said he, 
briskly, like a man who has got a care off his mind. 

"I forgot to say, Doctor Bryerly — it was very 
rüde — that you must stay here to-night" 

"He can% my dear," interposed Lady KnoUys; "it 
is a long way." 

"He will dine. Won't you, Doctor Bryerly?" 

"No; he can't. You know you can't, sir," said my 
Cousin, peremptorily. "You must not worry him, my 
dear, with civilities he can't accept. Hell bid us 
good-bye this moment. Good-bye, Doctor Bryerly. 
You'U write immediately; don't wait tili you reach 
town. Bid him good-bye, Maud. I'U say a word to 
you in the hall." 

And thus she literally hurried him out of the room, 
leavin me in a state of amazement and confusion, not 
able to review my decision — unsatisfied, but still 
unabl6 to recaJl it. 

I stood where they had left me, looking after them, 
I suppose, like a fool. 
VnOe Süaa. /. 16 
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Lady KnoUys retamed in a few minutes. If I 
had been a little cooler I was shrewd enough to per- 
ceive that ehe had sent poor Doctor Bryerly away 
upon bis travels, to find board and lodging half-way 
to Bartram, to remove bim fortbwitb from my presence, 
and tbus to make my decision — if mine it was — 
irrevocable. 

"I applaud you, my dear," said Cousin Eoiollys, 
in ber tum embracing me beartily. "You are a sen- 
sible little darling, and bave done exactly wbat you 
ougbt to bave done." 

"I bope I bave," I faltered. 

*'Hope? fiddle! stuff! tbe tbing^s as piain as a 
pikestaflF." 

And in came Brausten to say ibat dinner was 
served. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

How the Ambassador fared. 

Lady Enollys, I could plainly see, when we got 
into the brighter lights at the dinner table, was herseif 
a good deal excited; she was relieved and glad, and 
was garrolons dnring onr meal, and told me all her 
early recoUections of dear papa. Most of them I had 
heard before; but they could not be told too often. 

Notwithstanding my mind sometinies wandered, 
often indeed, to the Conference so unexpected, so 
suddenly decisive, possibly so momentous; and with 
a dismayed uncertainty, äie question — had I done 
right? — was always before me. 

I dare say my cousin understood my character 
better, perhaps, ai^er all my honest self-study, than I 
do even now. Irresolute, suddenly reversing my own 
decisions, impetuous in action as she knew me, she 
feared, I am sure, a revocation of my commissiori to 
Doctor Bryerly, and thought of the countermand I 
might send galloping after him. 

So, kind creature, she laboured to occupy my 
thoughts, and when one theme was exhausted found 
another, and had always her parry prepared as often 
as I directed a reflection or an inquiry to the re- 
opening of the question which she had taken so mach 
pains to close. 

That night I was troubled. I was already up- 
braiding myself. I could not sleep, and at last sat 

16* 
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üp in bed, and cried. I lamented my weakness in 
baving assented to Doctor Bryerly's and my cousin's 
advice. Was I not departing from my engagemeut to 
my dear papa? Was I not consenting that my XJncle 
Silas should be induced to second my breach of faith 
by a corresponding perfidy? 

Lady KnoUys had done wisely in despatching 
Doctor Bryerly so promptly; for, mo3t assnredly, had 
he been at RqowI next möming when I came down I 
should have recalled my commission. • 

That day in the study I found four papers which 
increased my pertorbation. They were in dear papa's 
handwriting, and had an indorsement in these words 
— "Copy of my letter addressed to - — ^, one of the 
trustees named in my will." Here, theü, were the 
Contents of those four sealed letters which had ezcited 
mine and Lady Knollys' curiosity on the agitating day 
on which the will was read. 

It contained these words: — 

^^I name my oppressed and unhappy brother, Silas 
Buthyn, residing at my hotise of Bartram-Haugh, as 
guardian of the person of my beloved child, to con- 
vince the world if possible, and failing that, to satisfy 
at least all fiiture generations of our family that his 
brother, who knew him best, had unplicit confidenoe 
in him, and that he deservöd it A cowardly and 
preposterous slander, originating in political malice, 
and which would neyer have been whispered had he 
not böen poor and imprudent, is best silenced by this 
ordeal of purification. All I possess goes to him if 
my child dies under age; and the custody of her person 
I commit meanwhile to him alone, knowing that she is 
as safe in his as she could have been under my own 
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eare. I rely npon your remembrance 6f our early 
fiiendship to mi^e this known wherever an opportu- 
nity occnrs, and also to say what your sense of justice 
may i^anrant" 

The öther letters were in the same spirit My 
heart sank like lead as I read them. I quaked with 
fear. What had I done. My father's wise and noble 
mdication of our dishonoured name I had presumed 
to firostrate. I had, like a coward, receded from my 
easy.shaie in the task; and, merciM Heaven, I had 
Ixroken my Mth with the dead! 

With these letters in my band, white with fear, I 
flew' like a shadow to the drawing-room where Cousin 
Konica was, and told. her to read them. I saw by her 
eotintenance how much alarmed she was by my looks, 
but she Said nothing, only read the letters hurriedly, 
and then exdaimed — 

"Iß this all, my dear child? I really fancied you 
Bad found a second will, and had lost everything. 
Why, -my dearest Maud, we knew all this before. 
We qnite understood poor dear Austin's motive^ Why 
are you so easily disturbed?" 

"Oh, Cousin Monica, I think he was right; it all 
seems qnite reasonable now; and I — oh, what a 
erime! — it must be stopped." 

"liy dear Maud, listen to reason. Doctor Bryerly 
has seen your uncle at Bartram at least two hours 
Ige. Ton earit stop it, and why on earth should you 
if yott could. • Don't you think your unde should be 
eonsulted?" said she. 

"Bat he has decided. 1 have bis letter speaking of 
it as settled; and Doctor Bryerly — oh, Cousin Monicä, 
Wb gone io tempiMm" 
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"Nonsense, girl! Doctor Brjerly is a good and 
just man, I do believe, and has, beside, no imaginable 
motive to pervert eitlier bis conscience or bis judgment 
He's not gone to tempt bim — stuffi — but to unfold 
the facts and invite bis consideration; and I say, con- 
sidering bow tbougbtlessly sucb duties are often nnder- 
taken, and bow long Silas bas been living in lazy 
solitude, sbut out from tbe world, and unused to dis- 
cuss anytbing, I do tbink it only conscientious and 
bonourable tbat be sbould bave a fair and distinct 
view of tbe matter in all its bearings submitted to bim 
before be indolently incurs wbat may prove tbe worst 
danger be was ever involved in." 

So Lady E^noUys argued, witb feminine energy, 
and I must confess, witb a good deal of tbe repetition 
wbicb I bave sometimes observed in logicians of my 
own sex, and sbe puzzled witbout satisfying me. 

"I don't know wby I went to tbat room," I said, 
quite 'frigbtened; "or wby I went to tbat press; bow 
it bappened tbat tbese papers, wbicb we never saw 
tbere before, were tbe £rst tbings to strike my eye 
to-day." 

"Wbat do you mean, dear?" said Lady Knollys. 

"I mean this — I tbink I was hrought tbere, and 
tbat there is poor papa^s appeal to me, as piain as if 
bis band came and wrote it upon tbe wall." I neaxly 
screamed tbe conclusion of tbis wild confession. 

"You are nervous, my darling; your bad nigbts 
bave wom you out. Let us go out; tbe air will do 
you good; and I do assure you tbat you will very 
soon See tbat we are quite rigbt, and rejoice con- 
scientiously tbat you bave acted as you did." 

But I was not to be satisfied, altbougb my fint 
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vehemence was quieted. In my prayers that night my 
conscience upbraided me. When I lay down in bed 
my nervousness retumed fourfold. Everybody at all 
nervonsly excitable has sufiPered some time or another 
•by the appearance of gbastly features presenting them- 
Belves in every variety of contortion, one after another, 
the moment die eyes are closed. This night my dear 
father^s face troubled me — sometimes white and sharp 
as ivory, sometimes strangely transparent like glass, 
sometimes all hanging in cadaverous folds, always 
with the same unnatural expression of diabolical ftiry. 

From this dreadfiil vision I could only escape by 
sitting up and staring at the light. At length, wom 
out, I dropped asleep, and in a dream I distincdy 
heard papa^s voice say sharply outside the bed-curtain; 
— "Maud, we shall be late at Bartram-Haugh." 

And I awoke in a horror, the walls, as it seemed, 
still ringing with the summons, and the Speaker, I 
fancied, standing at the other side of the curtain. 

A miserable night I passed. In the moming, looking 
myself like a ghost, I stood in my night-dress by Lady 
KnoUys' bed. 

"I have had my waming," I said. "Oh, Cousin 
Monica, papa has been with me, and ordered me to 
Bartram-Haugh; and go I will." 

She stared in my face uncomfortably, and then tried 
to laugh the matter off; but I know she was troubled 
at the Strange State to which agitation and suspenso 
had reduced me. 

"You're taking too much for granted, Maud," said 
she; "Silas Ruthyn, most likely, will refuse his consent, 
and insist on your going to Bartram-Haugh." 

"Heaven grantl" I exclaimed; "but if he doesn't, 
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it is all tbe same to me, go I will. He may tum me 
out, but TU go, and trj to expiate the breadb of faitli 
that I fear is so horribly wicked." 

We bad several bours still to wait for tbe arrival 
of tbe post. For botb of us tbe delay was a suispense;« 
for me an almost agonizing one. At lengtb, at an nn- 
looked-for moment, Branston did 6nter tbe room witb 
tbe post-bag. Tbere was a large letter, witb tbe 
Feltram post- mark, addressed to Lady Knollys — it 
was Doctor Bryerly's despatch ; we read it together. It 
was dated on tbe day before, and its puiport was tbas: — 

^^Bespected Madam, 
^*I tbis day saw Mr. SilasBntbyn at.Bartram-Haugb> 
and be peremptorily refiises, on any terms, to vacate 
tbe guardiansbip or to consent to Miss Butbyn's residing 
anywbere but under bis own immediate cara As be 
bases bis refasal, first upon a conscientious diMculty, 
declaring tbat be bas no rigbt, tbrougb fear of personal 
contingencies, to abdicate an office imposed in so solemn 
a way , and so naturally devolving on bim as only brotber 
to tbe deceased; and secondly upon tbe effect sncb a 
witbdrawal, at tbe instance of tbe acting trustee, would 
bave upon bis own cbaracter, amounting to a public 
self-condemnation; and as be refused to discuss tbese 
positions witb me, I could make no way wbatsoever 
witb bim. Finding, tberefore, tbat bis mind was quite 
made up, after a sbort time I took my leave. He 
mentioned tbat preparations for bis niece^s reception 
are being completed, and tbat be will send for ber in 
a few days; so tbat I tbink it will be advisable tbat 
I sbould go down to Knowl, to assist Miss Butbyn 
witb any advice sbe may require before ber departure, 
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to d&charge servants, get inventories made, and provide 
for the care of the place and grounds during her minority. 
'*I am, respected Madam, yours truly, 

"Hans E. Bbyerly." 

I can't describe to you how chapfallen and angry 
my coQsin looked. She sniffed once or twice, and then 
Said, rather bitterly, in a subdued tone: — 

"Well, n(w; I hope you are pleased?" 

"No, no, no; joxi knaw Tm not — grieved to the 
heart, my only Mend, my dear Cousin Monica; but 
my consdence is at rest; you don^t know what a sacri- 
fice it is; I am a most unhappy creature. I feel an 
indescribable foreboding. I am frightened; but you 
won't forsake me, Cousin Monica." 

. "No, darling, never," she said, sadly. 

"And you'll come and see me, won't you, as often 
as you can?" 

"Tes, dear; that is if Silas allows me; and Tm sure 
he will," she added hastily, seeing, I suppose, my terror 
in my face. "All I can do, you may be sure I will, 
and perhaps he will allow you to come to me, now 
aqid then, for a short yisit. You know I am only six 
miles away — little more than half an hour's drive, 
and though I hate Bartram, and detest Silas — Yes 
I ieUst Stlas" she repeated in reply to my surprised 
gase — "I fviü call at Bartram — that is, I say, if he 
allows me; for, you know, I haven^t been there for a 
qnarter of a Century: and though I never understood 
Silas, I fancy he forgives no sins, whether of Omission 
or commission." 

I wondered what old grudge could make my cousin 
judge Unde Süas always so hardly — I could not 
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suppose it was justice. I had seen my hero indeed 
lately so disrespectfuUy handled before my eyes, that 
he had, as idols will, lost something of his sacredness. 
Bat as an article of faith, I still cultivated my trust in 
his divinity, and dismissed every intruding doubt with 
an exorcism, as a Suggestion of the evil one. Bat I 
wronged Lady KnoUys in suspecting her of pique, or 
malice, or anything more than that tendency to take 
strong views which some persons attribute to my sex. 

So then, the little project of Cousin Monica^s 
guardianship , which, had it been poor papa^s wish, 
would have made me so very happy, was quite knocked 
on the head, to revive no more. I comforted myself, 
however, with her promise to re-open Communications 
with Bartram-Haugh, and we grew resigned. 

I remember, next moming, as we sat at a very 
late breakfast, Lady KnoUys, reading a letter, suddenly 
made an exclamation and a little laugh, and read on 
with increased interest for a few minutes, and then, 
with another little laugh, she looked up, placing her 
hand, with the open letter in it, beside her tea-cup. 

"You'll not guess whom IVe been reading about," 
Said she, with her head the least thing on one side, 
and an arch smile. 

I feit myself blushing — cheeks, forehead, even 
down to the tips of my fingers. I anticipated the name 
I was to hear. She looked very much amused. Was 
it possible that Captain Oakley was married? 

"I really have not the least idea," I replied, with 
that kind of overdone carelessness which betrays us. 

"No, I see quite plainly you have not; but yon 
oäa't think how prettily you blush," answered she, very 
iDscb diverted. 
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"I really don't care," I replied, with some little 
dignity, and blusMng deeper and deeper. 

"Will you make a guess?" she asked. 

"I canH guess." 

"Well, shall I teil you?" 

"Just as you please." 

"Well, I will — that is, TU read a page of my 
letter, which teils it all. Do you know Georgina 
Fanshawe?" she asked. 

"Lady Georgina? No." 

"Well, no matter; she's in Paris now, and this 
letter is firom her, and she says — let me see the 
place — 'Yesterday, what do you think? — quite an 
apparitioni — you shall hear. My brother Craven 
yesterday insisted on my accompanying him to Le Bas' 
shop in that odd little antique street near the Gr^ve; 
it is a wonderful old curiosity shop. I forget what 
they call them here. When we went into this place it 
was very nearly deserted, and there were so many 
curious things to look at all about, that for a minute 
er two I did not obserye a tall woman, in a grey silk 
and a black velvet mantle, and quite a nice new Pari- 
sian bonnet. You will be charmed, by-the-by, with the 
new shape — it is only out three weeks, and is quite 
tndescribahly elegant, / think, at least. They have 
them, I am sure, by this time at Molnitz's, so I need 
say no more. And now that I am on this subject of 
dross, I have got your lace; and I think you will be 
very ungrateful if you are not charmed with it.' Well, 
I need not read all that — here is the rest;" and she 
read — 

" *But you'U ask about my mysterious dame in the 
new bonnet and velvet mantle: she was sitting on a 
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stool at the connter, not buying, bat evideiitly selling 
a quantity of stones and trinkets which she bad in a 
card-box, and tbe man was picking tbem up one hy 
one, and, I suppose, valuing tibem. I was near enongb 
to see sucb a darling little pearlcross, with. at least 
bälf a dozen really good pearls in it, and bad begun 
to covet tbem for my set, wben tbe lady glanced over 
my sboulder, and sbe kiiew me — in fact, we knew 
one anotber — and wbo do you tbink sbe was? Well 
— you'll not guess in a week, and I can't wait so 
long; so I may as well teil you at once — sbe was 
tbat borrid old Mademoiselle Blassemare wbom you 
pointed ont to me at Elverston; and I never forgot ber 
face since — : norisbe, it seems, mine, for sbe tiilmed 
away very quickly, and wben I next saw ber her veil 
was down.' 

^'Did not you teil me, Maud, tbat you bad lost your 
peärl cross wbile ibat dreadM Madame de la Rougierre 
was bere?" 

"Yes;but— " 

"I know; but wbat bas sbe to do witb Mademoiselle 
de Blassemare, you were going to say — they «re one 
and tbe same persona' 

"Ob, I peroeive," answered I, witb tbat dim sense 
of danger and dismay witb wbicb one bears suddenly 
of an enemy of wbom one bas lost sigbt of for a time. 

"I'll write and teil Georgie to buy tbat cross. I 
wager my lifo it is yours," said Lady Knollys, firmly. 

Tbe servants, indeed, made no secret of tbeir 
opinion of Madame de la Eougierre, and frankly 
charged ber witb a long list of larcenies. Even Anne 
Wixted, wbo bad enjoyed ber barren favour wbile tbe 
gouvemante was bere, binted privately tbat sbe bad 
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bajrtered a missing piece of lace belqnging to me 
with a gipsy pedlar, for French gloves and an Irish 
popUn. 

"And so surely as I find it is yours, I'U set the 
police in pursuit." 

"But yon must not bring me into court," said I, 
half amused and half alarmed. 

"No occasion, my dear; Mary Quince and Mrs. 
Bnsk CMi prove it perfectly." 

"And why do you dislike her so very much?" I 
asked. 

Cousin Monica leaned back in her chair, and 
searched the comice from comer to comer with up- 
tamed eyes for the reason, and at last laughed a little, 
amused' at herseif. 

"Well, really, it is not easy to define, and, per- 
haps, it is not quite charitable; but I know I hate her, 
and I know, you little hypocrite, you hate her as much 
as I;" and we both laughed a little. 

^*But you must teil me all you know of her 
history." 

"Her history?" echoed she. "I really know next 
to nothing about it; only that I used to see her some- 
times about the place that Georgina mentions, and 
there were some unpleasant things said about her; but . 
you know they may be all lies. The worst I know of 
her is her treatment of you, and her robbing the desk," 
— (Cousin Monica always called it her rcibhery) — *- 
"and I think that's enough to hang her. Suppose we 
go out for a walk?" 

So together we went, and I resumed about Madame; 
but no more could I eztract - — perhaps there was not 
much more to hear. 
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CHAPTEK XXX. 

On the Road. 

All at EjiowI was indicative of the break-ap that 
was so near at band. Doctor Bryerly arrived accord- 
ing to promise. He was in a wbirl of business all the 
time. He and Mr. Danvers conferred about the manage- 
ment of the estate. It was agreed that tbe gronnds 
and gardens should be let, but not tbe house, of wbich 
Mrs. Eusk was to take the care. The gamekeeper re- 
mained in office, and some other out-door servants. 
But the rest were to go, except Mary Quince, wbo 
was to accompany me to Bartram-Haugh as my maid. 

"Don't part with Quince," said Lady Knollys, 
peremptorily: "theyll want you, but don'f 

She kept harping on this point, and recurred to it 
half a dozen times every day. 

"They'll say, you know, that she is not fit for a 
lady^s maid, as she certainly is not^ if it in the least 
signified in such a wildemess as Bartram-Haugh; but 
she is attached, trustworthy, and honest; and those are 
qualities valuable everywhere, especially in a solitude. 
Don't allow them to get you a wicked young French 
milliner in her stead." 

Sometimes she said things that jarred unpleasanüy 
on my nerves, and left an undefined sense of danger. 
Such as: — 

"I know she's true to you, and a good creatnre; 
but is she shrewd enough?" 
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"Or, with an anzions look: — 

''I hope Mary Quince is not easily frightened/* 

Or saddenly: — 

"Can Mary Quince write, in case you were ill?" 

Or, 

'^Can she take a message exacüy?*' 

Or, 

"Ib she a person of any enterprise and resource, 
and cool in an emergency?" 

Now, these questions did not come all in a string, 
as I write them down here, but at long intervals, and 
were foUowed quickly by ordinary talk; but they 
generally escaped £rom my companion after silence and 
gloomy thought; and though I could extract nothing 
more defined than these questions, yet they seemed to 
me to point at some possible danger contemplated in 
my good cousin^s dismal ruminations. 

Another topic that occupied my cousin's mind a 
good deal was obviously the larceny of my pearl cross. 
She made a note of the description fumished by the 
recollection, respectively, of Mary Quince, Mrs. Eusk, 
and myself. I had fancied her little vision of the 
police was no more than the result of a momentaiy 
Impulse; butreally to judge by her methodical examina- 
tions of US, I should have fancied that she had taken 
it up in downright eamest. 

Having leamed that my departure from Knowl was 
to be so very soon, she resolved not to leave me before the 
day of my joumey to Bartram-Haugh; and as day after 
day passed by, and the hour of our leave-taking ap- 
proached, she became more and more kind and afiPec- 
tionate. A feverish and sorrowftd interval it was to me. 

Of Dootor Bryerly, though staying in the house, 
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we saw almost nothing, except for an hour or so at 
tea-time. .He breakfasted very early, and dined 
Bolitarily, and at uncertain hours as bnsiness per- 
mitted. 

The second evening of bis visit, Cousin Monica 
took occasion to introduce the subject of bis Visit to 
Bartram-Haugb. 

"Tou saw bim, of course?" said Lady KnoUys. 

"Yes, be saw me; be was not well. On bearing 
wbo I was, be asked me to go to bis room, wbere be 
sat in a silk dressing-gown and slippers." 

"Ab(wit business principally," said Cousin Monica, 
lacpnically. 

"Tbat was despatcbed in very few words; for be 
was quite resolved, and placed bis refusal upon grounds 
wbicb it was difficult to dispute. But difficult or no, 
mind you, be intimated tbat be would bear notbing 
more on tbe subject — so tbat was closed.^^ 

"Well; and wbat is bis religion now?" inquired 
sbe, irreverently. 

"We bad some interesting conversation on tbe sub- 
ject. He leans mucb to wbat we call tbe doctrine of 
correspondents. He is read ratber deeply in tbe writ- 
ings of Swedenborg, and seemed anxious to discuss 
some points witb one wbo professes to be bis follower. 
To say trutb, I did not expect to find bim eitber so 
well read or so deeply interested in tbe subject." 

"Was .be angry wben it was proposed tbat be sbould 
vacate tbe guardiansbip?" 

"Not at all. Contrariwise, be said be bad at first 
been so minded bimself. His years, bis babits, and 
sometbing of tbe unfitness of tbe Situation, tbe remote- 
ness of Bartram-Haugb from good teacbers, and all 
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that, bad Struck him, and nearly determined him 
against aceepting the office. But then came the views 
whicb I stated in my letter, and they govemed him; 
and nothing could shake them, he said, or induce him 
to re-open the question in bis own mind." 

All the time Doctor Bryerly was relating bis Con- 
ference with the head of the family at Bartram-Haugh, 
my Cousin commented on the narrative with a variety 
of litüe "pishes" and sneers, which I thought showed 
more of vexation than contempt. 

I was glad to hear all that Doctor Bryerly related. 
It gave me a kind of confidence; and I experienced a 
momentary reaction. After all, could Bartram-HAUgh 
be more lonely than I bad found Knowl? Was I not 
gure of the society of my Cousin Millicent, who was 
about my own age? Was it not quite possible that 
my sojoum in Derby shire might tum out a bappy 
though very quiet remembrance througb all my aftw- 
life? Wby sbould it not? Wbat time or place would 
be bappy if we gave ourselves over to dismal imagina- 
tions? 

So the summons reached me from Uncle Silas. The' 
honrs at Knowl were.numbered. 

The evening before I departed I visited the foll^ 
lengtb Portrait of Uncle Silas , and studied it for the' 
last time carefuUy , with deep interest , for many minutes y 
but with results vaguer than ever. 

With a brotber so generous and so wealthy, always 
ready to belp him forward; with bis talents; with bis 
lithe and gorgeons beauty, the shadow of which bung 
on that canvas — wbat might he not have accomplished? 
wbom might be not have captivated? And yet wbere 
and wbat was be? A poor and shunned old man^ 

Uncle Süas. L '^ 
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occupying a lonely house and place that did not belpng 
to him, married to degradation, with a few years of 
suspected and solitary life before him, and then swift 
obüvion bis best portion. 

I gazed on tbe picture, to fix it well änd vividly 
in my remembrance. I migbt still trace some of its 
outlines and tints in its living original, wbom I was 
next daj to see for tbe first time in my life. 

So tbe moming camö — my last fot many a day 
at Kno wl — a day of partings , a day of novelty and 
regrets. The travelling carriage and post hopses were 
at tbe door. Cousin Moniea's carriage had just carried 
her away to tbe railway. We had embraced with tears; 
and her kind face was still before me, and her words 
of comfort and prömise in my ears. The early sharp- 
ness of moming was still in tbe air; tbe frosty dew 
still glistened on tbe window-panes. We had made a 
basty breakfast, my share of which was a single cup 
of tea. Tbe aspect of tbe bouse bow stränge! Un- 
earpeted, uninhabited, doors for tbe most part locked, 
all tbe servants but Mrs. Rusk and Brausten departed* 
Tbe drawing-room door stood open-, and a cbaFwoman 
was wasbing tbe bare floor. I was looking my last — 
for who could say bow long? — on tbe old bouse, and 
' lingered. The luggage was all up. I made Mary Quinee 
get in first, for every delay was precious; and now tbe 
moment was come. I bugged and kissed Mrs. Rosk in 
tbe ball. 

"God bloss you, Miss Maud, darling. Tou must 
not fret-, mind, tbe timQ won't be long going over — 
no time at all; and youll be bringing back a fine 
young gentleman — who knows? as great as tbe Duke 
<?/ Wellington, tor your busband*, and TU take tbe best 
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of care of eveiythiiig, and the birds and dogs, tili you 
come back; and Tll go and see you and Mary, if you^U 
allow, in Derbyshire;" and so forth. 

I got into the carriage, and bid Branston, who sbut 
tbe door, good-bye, and kissed hands to Mrs. Rusk, 
who was smiling and drydng her eyes and courtesying 
on the hall-door steps. The dogs who had started 
gleefolly with the carriage, were called back by Bran- 
ston, and driven home, wondering and wistful, looking 
hack with ears oddly cocked and tails dejected. My 
heart thanked them for their kindness, and I feit like 
a Btranger, and very desolate. 

It was a bright, dear moming. It had been setüed 
that it was not worth the trouble changing from the 
carriage to the railway for sake of five-and-twenty 
miles, and so the entire joumey of sixty miles was to 
be made!*by the post road — the pleasantest travelling, 
if the mind were free. The grander and more distant 
fiBatores of the landscape we may see well enough from 
the window of the railway-oarriage; but it is the fore- 
ground that interests and instnicts us, like a pleasant 
gossipping history; and that we had, in old days, from 
tbe post-chaise window. It was more than travelling 
picquet. Something of all conditions of life — luxury 
aiid misery — high spirits and low; — all sorts of 
costnme,. livery, rags, millinery; faces bnxom, faces 
wrinkled, faces kind, faces wicied; — no end of in- 
terest and Suggestion, passing in a procession silent 
and vivid, and all in their proper scenery. The golden 
com-shea& — the old dark-alleyed orchards, and the 
high streets of antique towns. There were few dreams 
farighter, few books so pleasant 

We drove by the dark wood — it always looked 

17* 
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daxk to me — where the "mausoleum" Stands — where 
my dear parents both lay now. I gazed on its sombre 
masses not with a softened feeling, but a peculiar sense 
of pain, and was glad when it was quite past. 

All the moming I bad not shed a tear. Grood 
Mary Quince cried at leaving Knowl; Lady KnoUys' 
eyes were not dry as sbe kissed and blessed me, and 
promised an early visit; and tbe dark, lean, energetic 
face of tbe bousekeeper was quivering, and ber cbeeks 
wet, as I drove away. But I, wbose grief was sorest, 
hever sbed a tear. I only looked about from one 
familiär object to anotber, pale, excited, not qnite 
apprebending my departure, and wondering at my own 
composure. 

But wben we reacbed the old bridge, with tbe tall 
osiers standing by the buttress, and looked back at 
poor Knowl — tbe places we love and are leaving 
look so fairy-like and so sad in the clear distance, and 
this is tbe finest view of tbe gabled old bouse, with its 
slanting meadow-lands and noble timber reposing in 
solemn groups — I gazed at tbe receding vision, and 
tbe tears came at last, and I wept in silence long after 
tbe fair picture was bidden from view by tbe inter- 
vening uplands. 

I was relieved, and wben we bad made our next 
cbange of borses, and got into a country that was 
unknown to me, tbe new scenery and the sense of 
progress worked their accustomed effects on a young 
traveller wbo bad liyed a particularly secluded life, and 
I began to experience, on tbe wbole, a not unpleasur- 
able excitement. 

'^ßMajj Quince and I^ with tbe bopeftilness of inex- 
perienced travellers, began already to speculate about 
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onr proxxmity to Bartram-Haugh and were sorely dis- 
appointed when we lieard from the nondescript Courier 
— more like an ostler than a servant, who sat behind 
in Charge of us and the luggage, and represented mj 
goardian^s special care — at nearly one o'clock, that 
we had still forty miles to go, a considerable portion 
of which was across the high Derbyshire mountains, 
befoire we reached Bartram-Haugh. 

The fact was, we had driven at a pace accom- 
modated rather to the convenience of the horses than 
to OUT impatience; and finding at the quaint little inn 
where we now halted, that w^ must wait for a nail or 
two in a loose shoe of one of our relay, we consulted, 
and being both hungry, agreed to beguile the time 
with an early dinner, which we enjoyed very sociably 
in a queer little parlour with a bow window, and com- 
manding, with a little garden for foreground, a very 
pretty landscape. 

Good Mary Quince, like myself, had quite dried 
her tears by this time, and we were both highly 
interested, and I a little nervous, too, about our arrival 
and reception at Bartram. Some time, of course, was 
lost in this pleasant little parlour, before we found our- 
selves once more pursuing our way. 

The slowest part of our joumey was the pull up 
the long moxmtain road, ascending zig-zag, as sailors 
make way against a headwind, by tacking. I forget 
the name of the pretty little group of houses — it did 
not ampunt to a village — buried in trees, where we 
got our four horses and two postilions, for the work 
was severe. I can only designate it as the place where 
Mary Quince and I had oiu* tea, very comfortably, and 
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bought some gingerbread, verj curious to look upon, 
bnt quite uneatable. 

The greater portion of the ascent when wt were 
fairly apon the motintain, was accomplished ät a walk, 
and at some particularlj steep points we had to get ont 
and go on foot Bat this to me tras qnite delightfiil. 
I had never scaled a monntain before, and the fems 
and heath, the pure boisterous air, and above all the 
magnificent view of the rieh country we were leaving 
behind, now gorgeous and mistj in sunset tints, 
stretching in gentle nndulations far beneath us, quite 
enchanted me. 

We had just reached the summit when the sun 
went down. The low grounds at the other side were 
already lying in cold gray shadow, and I got the man 
who sat behind to point out as well as he could the 
site of Bartram-Haugh. But mist was gathering over 
all by this time. The filmy disk of the moon which 
was to light US on, so soon as twilight faded into night, 
hung high in air. I tried to see the sable mass of 
wood which he described. But it was vain, and to 
acquire a clear idea of the place, as of its master, I 
must only wait that nearer view which an hour or two 
more would a£Fbrd me. 

And now we rapidly descended the mountain side. 
The seenery was wilder and bolder than I was ac- 
eustomed to. Our read skirted the edge of a great 
heathy moor. The silvery light of the moon began to 
glimmer, and we passed a gipsy bivouac with fires 
alight and caldrons hanging over them. It was the 
first I had seen. Two or three low tents; a couple of 
dark, withered crones, veritable witches; a graceful girl 
Standing behind, gazing after us; and men in odd- 
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shaped hats, with gaudy waistcoats and bright-coloured 
neck-handkercliiefs and gaitered legs, stood lazily in 
front They had all a wild tawdry display of colonr; 
and a group of alders in the rear made a back-ground 
of shade for tents, fires, and fignresi 

I opened a front window of the chariot , and called 
to the post-boys. to stop. The groom frctn behind came 
to the window. 

"Are not ihope gipsies?" I inqnired. 

"Tes, please^m, them^s gipsies, snre, Miss/^ he 
answered, glancing with that odd smile, half con~ 
temptuduB, half superstitious, with which I have since 
often observed the peajsants of Derbyshire eyeing those 
thievish and nncanny neighbours. 
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CHAPTEE XXXI. 

Bartram'Hangh. 

In a moment a tall, lithe girl, black-baired, black- 
eyed, and, as I thought, inexpressibly handsome, was 
smiling, with such beautiful rings of pearly teeth, at 
the window; and in her peculiar accent, with a suspi- 
cion of something foreign in it, proposing with many 
conrtesies to teil the lady her fortune. 

I had never seen this wild tribe of the human race 
before — children of mystery and liberty. Such vaga- 
bondism and beauty in the figure before me! I looked 
at their hovels and thought of the night, and wondered 
at thejr independence, and feit my inferiority. I could 
not resist. She held up her slim oriental band. 

"Yes, m hear my fortune," I said, retuming the 
sibyPs smile instinctively. 

"Give me some money, Mary Quince. No, not 
that," I said, rejecting the thrifty sixpence she tendered, 
for I had heard that the revelations of this weird sister- 
hood were bright in proportion to the kindness of their 
Clients, and was resolved to approach Bartram with 
cheerful auguries. "That five-shilling piece," linsisted; 
and honest Mary reluctantly surrendered the coin. 

So the feline beauty took it, with courtesies and 
"thankees," smiling still, and hid it away as if she 
stole it, and looked on my open palm still smiling; 
and told me, to my surprise, that there was i,omehody I 
liked very much, and I was almost afraid 'she would 
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name Captain Oakley; that he would grow very rieh, 
and that I shoidd many him; that I should move about 
irom place to place a great deal for a good while to 
come. That I had some enemies, who should be 
sometimes so near as to be in the same room with me, 
and yet they should not be able to hurt me. That I 
should see blood spilt and yet not my own, and finally 
be very happy and splendid, like the heroine of a 
fairy tale. 

Did this Strange, girlish charlatan see in my face 
some signs of shrinking when she spoke of enemies, 
and set me down for a coward whose weakness might 
be profitable? Very likely. At all events she plucked 
a long brass pin, with a round bead for a head, from 
some part of her dress, and holding the point in her 
£ngers, and exhibiting the treasure before my eyes, 
she told me that I must get a charmed pin like Üiat, 
which her grandmother had given to her, and she ran 
glibly through a story of all the magic expended on 
it, and told me she could not part with it; but its 
virtue was that you were to stick it through the 
blanket, and while it was there neither rat, nor cat, 
nor snake — and then came two more terms in the 
catalogue, which I suppose belonged to the gipsy 
dialect, and which she explained to mean, as well as 
I could understand, the first, a malevolent spirit, and 
the second *a cove to cut your throat,' could approach 
or hurt you. 

A charm like that, she gave me to understand, I 
must by hook or by crook obtain. She had not a 
second. None of her people in the camp over there 
possessed one. I am ashamed to confess that I actually 
paid her a pound for this brass pin! The purchase 
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was partly an indication of my temperament, whicb 
conld never let an opportunity pass away itrevocably 
without a strnggle, and always apprehended "some 
day or other TU reproach myself for having neglected 
it?" and partly a record of the trepidatipns of tibat 
period of my life. At all events I had her pin, and 
she my pound, and I venture to say I was the giadder 
of the two. 

She stood on the road-side bank curtesying and 
smiling, the first enchantress I had encountered inth, 
and I watched the receding picture, with its patches of 
firelight, its dusky groups, and donkey carts, white 
as skeletons in the moonlight, as we drove rapidly 
away. 

They, I snppose,* had a wild sneer and a meny 
langh over my purchase, as they sat and ate their 
snpper of stolen poultry, about their fire, and w^e 
duly proud of belonging to the superior race. 

Mary Qoince, shoeked at my prodigality, hinted a 
remonstrance. 

"It went to my heart, Miss, it did. They're «ich 
a lot, young and old, all alike thieves and vagabonds, 
and many a poor body wanting." 

"Tut, Mary, never mind. Everyone has her for- 
tune told some time in her life, and yon can't have a 
good one without paying. I think, Mary, we must be 
near Bartram now." 

The road now traversed the side of a steep hill, 
parallel to which , along the opposite side of a winding 
river, rose the dark steeps of a corresponding npland, 
covered with forest that looked awfiil and dim in the 
deep shadow, while the moonlight rippled fitfolly upon 
the stream beneath. 
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"It seems to be a beautifdl country," I said to 
Mary Qnince, who was munching a sandwich in tk«. 
comer, and thus appealed to, a^'usted her bonnet and 
made an inspection from her window, which, however, 
commanded nothing bat the heathy slope of the hSl 
whose side we were traversing. 

"Well, Miss, I suppose it is; but there's a deal o' 
xnonntains — is not there?" 

And so. saying, honest Mary leaned back again, 
and went on with her sandwich. 

We were now descending at a great pace. I knew 
we were coming near. I stood np as well as I conld 
in the carriage to see ov6r the postilions' heads. I was 
eager, but frightened too; agitated as the crisis of thft 
arrival and.meeting approached. At last, a long 
Stretch of comparatively level country below us, with 
masses of wood as well as I could see irregularly 
OTB^preading it, became visible as the narrow Valley 
throngli which we were speeding made a sudden bend. 

Down tv:e drove, and now I did perceive a^ change. 
A great grass-grpwn park-wall, overtopped with mighty 
trees; bat still on and on we came at a canter that 
seemed almost a gallop. The old grey park wall flank- 
ing as at one side, and a pretiy pastoral hedgerow of 
ash-trees, irregularly on the other. 

At last the postilions began to draw bridle, and at 
a slight angle, the moon shining fall upon them, we 
wheeled into a wide semicircle formed by the receding 
plürk walls, and halted before a great fantastic iron 
gate, and a pair of tall fluted piers, of white stone, 
all grasB-grown and ivy-bound, with great comices, 
sormoanted with shields. and supporters, the Rathyn 
beärings washed by the rains of Derbyshire for many 
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a generation of Hathyns, almost smooth by this time, 
and looking bleached and phantasmal, like giant sen- 
tinels, with each a band clasped in bis comrade's, to 
bar our passage to the encbanted casüe — tbe florid 
tracery of tbe kon gate sbowing like tbe draperies of 
wbite robes banging from tbeir extended arms to tbe 
eartL 

Our Courier got down and sboved tbe great gate 
open, and we entered between sombre files of magni- 
ficent forest trees, one of tbose very broad straigbt 
avenues , wbose widtb measores tbe front of tbe bouse. 
Tbis was all built of wbite stone, resembling tbat of 
Caen, wbicb parts of Derbysbire produce in sucb 
abundance. 

So tbis was Bartram, and bere was Uncle Silas. 
I was almost breatbless as I approacbed. Tbe bright 
moon sbining fnll on tbe wbite front of tbe old bonse 
revealed not only its bigbly decorated style, its fluted 
pillars and doorway, rieb and florid carving, and ba- 
lustraded summit, but also its stained and moss-grown 
&ont. Two giant trees, overtbrown at last by the 
recent storm, lay witb tbeir uptumed roots, and tbeir 
yellow foliage still flickering on tbe sprays tbat were 
to bloom no more, wbere tbey bad fallen, at tbe rigbt 
side of tbe court-yard, wbicb, like tbe avenue, was 
studded witb tufted weeds and grass. 

All tbis gave to tbe aspect of Bartram a forlom 
cbaracter of desertion and decay, contrasting almost 
awfully witb tbe grandeur of its proportions and ricb- 
ness of its arcbitecture. 

Tbere was a ruddy glow from a broad window in 
tbe second row, and I tbougbt I saw some one peep 
from it and disappear; at tbe same moment tbere was 
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a furions barking of dogs, some of wborn ran scamper- 
ing into the court-yard from a half-closed side door; 
and amid their uproar, tbe bawlmg of the man in the 
back seat, who jumped down to drive them off, and 
the crack of the postilions' whips , who Struck at them, 
we drew up before the lordly door-steps of this melan- 
choly mansion. 

Just as our attendant had bis band on the knocker 
the door opened, and we saw, by a not very brilliant 
candle-light, three figuYes — a shabby, little old man, 
thm, and very much stooped, with a white cravat, and 
looking as if bis black clothes were too large, and 
made for some one eise, stood with bis band upon the 
door; a young, plump, but very pretty female figure, 
in nnusually short petticoats, with fattish legs, and 
nice ankles, in boots, stood in the centre; and a dowdy 
maid, like an old charwoman behind her. 

The bousebold paraded for welcome was not cer- 
tainly very brilliant. Amid the riot the trunks were 
deliberately put down by our attendant, who kept 
shouting to the old man at the door,' and to the dogs 
in tum; and the old man was talking and pointing 
stiffly and tremulously, but I could not hear what he 
Said. 

"Was it possible — could that mean-looking old 
man be Uncle Silas?" 

The idea stunned me; but I almost instantly per- 
ceived that he was much too small, and I was relieved, 
and even grateftil. It was certainly an odd mode of 
procedure to devote primary attention to the trunks 
and boxes, leaving the travellers still shut up in the 
carriage, of which they were by this time pretty well 
tired. I was not sorry for the reprieve, however: being 
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nervous abont first impressions,- and willing to defer 
mine, I säte sliyly back, peeping at the candle and 
moonlight picture before me, myself unseen. 

"Will you teil — yes or no — ia my cousin in 
the coach?^^ screamed the plump young lady, stamping 
her stont black boot, in a momentary liill. 

Yes, I was there, sure. 

"And why the puck don't you let her oi^t, you 
stupe, you?" 

"Run down, Giblets, you never do nout withoat 
driving, and let Couain Maud out You're very wel- 
come to Bartram." This greeting was screamed at an 
amazing pitch, and repeated before I had time to drop 
the window, and say "thank you." "Fd a let you 
out myself — there's a good dog, you would na' bite 
Cousin" (the parenthesis was to a huge mastiff, who 
thrust himself beside her, by this time quite paci£ed) 
— " only 1 daren't go down the steps, for the govemor 
Said I shouldn't." 

The venerable person who went by thß name of 
Giblets had by this time opened the oarriage door, and 
our Courier, or "boots," he looked more like ihß latter 
functionary, had lowered the steps, and in greatar 
trepidation than I fexperienced when in after-days I waa 
presented to my sovereign, I glided down, to offer my- 
self to the greeting and inspection of the plain-spoken 
young lady, who stood at the top of the steps to re- 
ceive me. 

She welcomed me with a hug and a hearty buss, as 
she called that salutation, on each cheek, and pujiled me 
into the hallj and was evidently glad to see me. 

"And you're tired a bit, I Warrant j and who's the 
old 'un, who?" she asked eagerly, in a stage whisper, 
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which made my ear numb for five minutes after. "Oh, 
oh, the maid! and a precious old 'un — ha, ha, ha! 
Bnt lawk! how grand she is, with her black silk cloak 
and crape, and I only in twilled cotton, and rotten old 
Coburg for Snndays. Oddsl it's a shame; bnt you'U 
be tired, you will. It's a smartish pull, they do say 
ftom. Knowl. I know a spell of it, only so far as the 
*Cat and Fiddle,' near the Lunnon-road. Come up, 
will you? Would you like to come in first and talk a 
bit wi' the govemor? Father, you know, he's a bit 
silly, he is, this while." I found that the phrase meant 
only hodüi/ infirmity. "He took a.pain o* Friday, 
newralgie — something or other he caÜs it — rheuma- 
tics it is when it takes old 'Giblets* there; and* he^s 
sitting in his own room; or maybe you'd like better to 
come to your bedroom first, for it is dirty work travel- 
ling, they do say." 

Yes; I preferred the preliminary adjustment Mary 
Qnince was Standing behind me; and as my volüble 
kinswoman talked on, we had each ample time and 
opportunity to observe the personnel of the other; and 
she made no scruple of letting me perceive that she 
was improving it, for she stared me fiill in the face, 
taking in evidently feature after feature; and she feit 
the material of my mantle pretty carefally between her 
finger and thumb, and manually exan^ned my chain 
and trinkets, and picked up my band as she might a 
glove, to cori over my rings. 

I can't say, of course, exactly what Impression I 
may have produced on her. Bnt in my Cousin Milly 
I saw a girl who looked younger than her years, 
plump, but with a slender waist, with light hair, lighter 
than mine, and very blue eyes, rather round; on the 
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whole very good-looking. She had an odd swaggering 
walk, a toss of her head, and a saucy and imperious, 
but rather good-natured and honest countenance. She 
talked rather loud, with a good ringing voice, and a 
boisterous langh when it came. 

If / was behind the fashion, what would Cousm 
Monica have thought of her? She was arrayed, as she 
had stated, in black twilled cotton expressive of her 
affliction; but it was made almost as short in the skirt 
as that of the prints of the Bavarian broom girls. She 
had white cotton stockings, and a pair of black leather 
boots, with leather buttons, and, for a lady, prodigionsly 
thick soles, which reminded me of the nawy boots I 
had so often admired in Punch. I must add that the 
hands with which she assisted her scrutinj of my dress, 
though pretty, were very mach sunbumt indeed. 

"And what's A^rname?" she demanded, nodding to 
Mary Quince, who was gazing on her awftilly with 
round eyes, as an inland ^pinster might upon a whale 
beheld for the first time. 

Mary courtesied, and I answered. 

"Mary Quince," she repeated. "You're welcome, 
Quince. What shall I call her? IVe a name for all o' 
them. Old Giles there, is Giblets. He did not like it 
first, but he answers quick enough now; and Old Lucy 
Wyat there," nodding toward the old woman, "isLucia 
de TAmour." A slightly erroneous reading of Lam- 
mermoor, for my cousin sometimes made mistakes, and 
was not much vörsed in the Italian opera. "You know 
it's a play, and I call her TAmour for shortness;" and 
she laughed hilariously, and I could not forbear join- 
ing; and, winking at me, she called aloud, "TAmour." 

To which the crone, with a high-cauled cap, re- 
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fiembling Mother Hubbard, responded witli a courtesy 
and "Yes 'm." 

^^Are all the tnmks and boxes took up?" 

They were. 

"Well, we'U come now; and what shall I call you, 
Quince? Let me see." 

"According to your pleasure, Miss," answered Mary, 
^th dignity, and a dry courtesy. 

"Why you're as hoarse as a frog, Quince. We'U 
call you Quinzy for the present. That'U do. Come 
along, Quinzy." 

So my Cousin Milly took me under the arm, and 
puUed me forward-, but as we ascended, she let me go, 
leaning back to make inspection of my attire £rom a 
new point of view. 

"Hallo, Cousin," she cried, giving my dress a smack 
with her open hand.. "What a plague do you want of 
all that bustle: you'll leave it behind, lass, the first 
bush you jump over." 

I was a göod deal astounded. I was also very 
near laughing, for there was a sort of importance in her 
plump cpuntenance, and an indescribable grotesqueness 
in the fashion of her garments, which heightened the 
outlandishness of her talk, in a way which I cannot at 
all describe. 

What palatial wide stairs those were which we 
ascended, with their prodigious carved banisters of oak, 
and each huge pillar on the landing-place crowned with 
a shield and carved heraldic supporters; florid oak 
panelling covered the walls. But of the house I could 
form no estimate, for Uncle Silas's housekeeping did 
not provide light for hall and paasages, and we were 
dependent on the glimmer of a Single candle; but there 
üncle Süas. /. 'Vä 
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"^ould be quite enough of this kind of exploration in 
the dajlight. 

So along dark oak flooring we advanced to my 
room, and I had now an opportunity of admiring, at 
my leisure, the lordly proportions of the building. Two 
great Windows, with dark and tamished curtains, rose 
half as high again as the Windows of Eoiowl; and yet 
Knowl, in its own style, is a fine house. The dooi^ 
frames, like the window-frames, were richly carved; the 
fireplace was in the same massive style, and the mantel- 
piece projected with a mass of very rieh carving. On 
the whole I was snrprised. I had never slept in so 
noble a room before. 

The ftimiture, I must confess, was by no means on 
a par with the architectural pretensions of the apart- 
ment A French bed, a piece of carpet abont three 
yards Square, a small table, two chairs, a teilet table — 
no wardrobe — no ehest of drawers. The fumiture 
painted white, and of the light and diminutive kind, 
was particularly ill adapted to the scale and style of 
the apartment, one end only of which it oecupied, and 
that but sparsely, leaving the rest of the Chamber in 
the nakedness of a stately desolation. My Cousin Milly 
ran away to report progress to "the Govemor," as she 
termed tlncle Silas. / 

"Well, Miss Maud, I never did expeet to see the 
like o' thati" exclaimed honest Mary Quince. "Did 
you ever see such a young lady? She's no more like 
one o' the family than I am — Law bless us! and 
what's she dressed like? Well, well, well!" And Mary, 
with a ruefiil shake of her head, clicked her tongue 
pathetically to the back of her teeth, while I could not 
forbear laughing. 
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"And such a scrap o' fumiture! Well, well, well!" 
aud the same ticking of the tongue followed. 

But, in a few minutes, back came Cousin Millj, 
and, with a barbarous sort of curiosity, assisted in un- 
packing my trunks, and stowing away the treasures on 
which she ventured a variety of admiring criticisms, in 
the presse» which, like cupboards, filled recesses in the 
walls, with great oak doors, the keys of which were in 
them. 

As I was making my hurried toilet, she enter- 
tained me now and then with more strictly personal 
criticisms. ^ 

"Your hair's a shade darker than mine — it's none 
the better o' that though — is it? Mine's ^said to 
be the right shade. I don't know — what do you 
say?" 

I conceded the point with a good grace. 

"I wish my hands was as white though — you do 
lick me there; but it's all gloves, and I never could 
abide 'em. I think I'U try though — they a/re very 
white, sure." 

"I wonder which is the prettiest, you or me? / 
don't know, -Tm sure — which do you think?" 

I laughed outright at this challenge, and she blushed 
a little, and for the first time seemed for a moment a 
little sliy. 

"Well, you a/re a half an inch longer than me, I 
think — don't you?" 

I was fuUy an inch taller, so I had no äifficulty in 
making the proposed admission. 

"Well, you do look handsomel doesn't she, Quinzy, 
lass? but your frock comes down almost to your heels 
— it does." 

18* 
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Andshe glanced ]£rom mine tö hers, and. made a 
little kick up with the heel of the nawy boot to assist 
her in measuring the comparative distance. 

"Maybe mine's a thought too short?" she sug- 
gested. "Who's there? Oh! it's you, is it?" she 
cried, as Mother Hubbard appeared at the door. " Come 
in, L'Amour — don't you know, lass, you're always 
welcome?" 

She had cbme to let us know that Uncle Silaüs 
would be happy to see me whenever I was ready; and 
that my Cousin Millicent would conduct me to the 
room where he awaited me. 

In an instant all the comic sensations awakened by 
my Singular cousin^s eccentricities vanished, and I was 
tlurilled with awe. I was about to see in the flesh — 
faded, broken, aged, but still identical — that being 
Vho had been' the vision and the problem of so many 
years of my short lifo. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Uncle Silas. 

I THOüGHT my ödd consin was also impressed with 
a kind of awe, äiough different in degree from mine, 
for a shade overcast her face, and slie was silent as 
we walked side by side along the gallery, accompanied 
by the erone who camed the candle which lighted us 
to the door of that apartment, which I may call Unclo 
Silas^s presence Chamber. 

Milly whispered to me as we approached — 
. "Mind how you make a noise, the Govemor'» as 
Sharp as a weasel, and nothing vexes Imn like that" 

She was herseif toppling along on tiptoe. We 
patised at a door near the head of the great staircase, 
and L'Amonr knocked timidly with her rhenmatie 
knuckles. 

A voice, clear and penetrating, from within smn- 
moned us to enter. The old woman opened the door, 
and the next moment I was in the presence of Uncle 
Silas. 

At the far end of a handsome wainscoted room, 
near the hearth in which a low fire was buming, 
beside a small table on which stood four waxlights, 
in tall silver candlesticks, sat a singalar-looking old 
man. 

The dark wainscoting behind him, and the rastness 
ofthe room, in the rempter parts of which the light 
which feil strongly upon his face and figure expended 
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itself with hardly- any effect, exhibited him with the 
forcible and stränge relief of a finely painted Dutch 
Portrait For some time I saw notbing but him. 

A face like marble, with a fearfiil monumental 
look, and, for an old man, singularly vivid stränge 
eyes, the singularity of which rather grew upon me as 
I looked; for bis eyebrows were still black, though 
bis hair descended from bis temples in long locks 
of the pnrest silver and fine as silk, nearly to bis 
Shoulders. 

He rose, tall and slight, a little stooped, all in 
black, with an ample black velvet tunic, which was 
rather a gown than a coat, with loose sleeves, showing 
bis snowy shirt some way up the arm, and a pair of 
wrist buttons, then quite out of fashion, which glim- 
mered aristocratically with diamonds. 

I know I can*t convey in words an idea of this 
apparition, drawn as it seemed in black and white, 
venerable, bloodless, fiery-eyed, with its singular look 
of power, and an expression so bewildering — was it 
derision, or anguish, or cruelty, or patience? 

The wild eyes of this stränge old man were fixed 
upon me as he rose; an habitual contraction which in 
certain lights took the character of a scowl, did not 
relax as he advanced toward me with bis thin-lipped 
smile. He said sometbing in bis clear, gentle, but 
cold voice, the import of which I was too much agitated 
to catch, and he took both my bands in bis, welcomed 
me with a courtly grace which belonged to anotber 
age, and led me affectionately, with many inquiries 
which I only half comprebended, to a chair near bis 
own. 

'^I need not introduce my daughter^ she has saved 
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me that mortification. You'U find her, I believe, good- 
natured and affectionate; au reite ^ I fear a very rustic 
Miranda, and fitted rather for the society of Caliban 
than of a sick, old Prospero. Is it not so, Millicent?" 

The old man pansed sarcastically for an answer, 
with his eyes fixed severely on my odd cousin, who 
blusHed and looked uneasily to me for a hint. 

"I don't know who they be — neither one nor t'other." 

**Very good, my dear," he replied, with a little 
mocking bow. "You see, my dear Maud, what a 
Shakesperean you have got for a cousin. It's piain, 
however, she has made acquaintance with some of our 
dramatists: she has studied the role of Mab» Hoyden so 
perfecüy." 

It was not a reasonable peculiarity of my uncle 
that he resented, with a good deal of playful acrimony, 
my poor cousin's want of education, for which, if he 
were not to blame, certainly neither was she. 

"You see her, poor thing, a result of all the eom- 
bined disadvantage* of want of refined education, re- 
fined companionship , and, I fear, naturally, of refined 
tastes; but a sojoum at a good French conventual 
school will do wonders, and that I hope to manage 
by-and-by. In the meantime we jest at our misfortunes, 
and love one another, I hope, cordially." 

He extended his thin, white band with a chilly 
smile towards Milly, who bounced up, and took it 
with a frightened look; and he repeated, holding her 
band rather slightly, I thought, "Yes, I hope, very 
cordially," and then tuming again to me, he put it 
over the arm of his ehair, and let it go, as a man 
might drop something he did not want from a carriage 
window. 
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Having made this apology for poor Millj, who 
was plainly bewildered, he passed on, to her and my 
relief, to other topics, every now and then expressing 
his fears that I was fatigued, and his anxiety that I 
should partake of some snpper or tea; but these soli- 
citndes somehow. seemed to escape his remembrance 
almost as soon as uttered; and he maintained the con- 
versation, which soon degenerated into a close, and to 
me a pamfiil examination, respecting my dear father's 
illness and its Symptoms, upon which I could give no 
information, and his habits, upon which I could. 

Perhaps he fancied that there might be some family 
predisposition to the organic disease, of which his 
brother died, and that his questions were directed 
rather to the prolonging of his own life than to the 
better understanding of my dear father^s deatL 

How little was there lefb to this old man to make 
life desirable, and yet how keenly, I afterwards found, 
he clung to it. Have we not all of us seen those to 
whom life was not only undmrdble, but positively pain- 
ful — a mere series of bodily torments, yet hold to it 
with a desperate and pitiable tenacity — old children 
or young, it is all the same. 

See how a sleepy child will put off the inevitable 
departure for bed. The little creature's eyes blink 
and Stare, and it needs constant jogging to prevent his 
nodding off into the slumber which nature craves. His 
waking is a pain-, he is quite wom out, and peevish, 
and stupid, and yet he implores a respite, and depre- 
cates repose, and vows he is not sleepy, even to the 
moment when his m other takes him in her arms, and 
carries him, in a sweet slumber, to the nursery. So it 
is with US old children of earth and the great sleep of 
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death, and nature our kind mother. Just so reluctantly 
we part with consciousness, the picture is, even to 
tlie last, so interesting; the bird in the band, though 
sick and moulting, so inestimably better tban all the 
brilliant tenants of the bush. We sit up, yawning, 
and blinking, and stupid, the whole scene swimming 
before us, and the stories and music humming off into 
the sound of distant winds and waters. It is not time 
yet; we are not fatigued; we are good for another hour 
still, and so protesting against bed, we falter and drop 
into the dreamless sleep which nature assigns to fatigue 
and satietj. 

He then spoke a little eulogy of his brother, very 
pölished, and, indeed, in a kind of way, eloquent 
He possessed in a high degree that accomplishment 
too little cultivated, I think, by the present generation, 
of expressing himself with perfect precision and fluency. 
There was, too, a good deiä of slight illustrative quota- 
tion, and a sprinkling of French flowers, over his con- 
versation, which gave to it a character at once elegant 
and artificial. It was all easy, light, and pointed, 
and being quite new to me, had a wonderfiil fas- 
cination. 

• He then told me that Bartram was the temple of 
liberty, that the health of a whole life was founded in 
a few years of youth, air, and exercise, and that 
accomplishments, at least, if not education, should wait 
npon liealth. Therefore while at Bartram I should 
dispose of my timr ^^ *-tj as I pleased, and the more I 
plundered the gr .den and gipsied in the woodlands, 
the better. 

Then he tc d me what a miserable invalid he was, 
and how the .octors interfered with his fragal tastds. 
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A glass of beer and a mutton chop — bis ideal of a 
dinner — he dared not touch. They made him drink 
light wines, whicb he detested, and live upon those 
artificial abominations, all liking for which vanishes 
with yonth. 

There stood on a side-table, in its silver coaster, a 
long-necked Khenish bottle, and beside it a thin pink 
glass, and he quivered bis fingers, in a peevish way 
toward them. 

But unless he found him seif better very soon, he 
wonld take bis case into bis own hands, and try the 
dietary to which nature pointed. 

He waved bis fingers toward bis bookcases, and 
told me bis books were altogether at my service during 
my stay; but this promise ended, I must confess, dis- 
appointingly. At last, remarking that I must be 
fatigued, be rose, and kissed me with a solenm tender- 
ness, placed bis band upon what I now perceived to 
be a large Bible, with two broad silk markers, red and 
gold, folded in it — the one, I might conjecture, in- 
dicating the place in the Old, the öther in the New 
Testament. It stood on the small table that supported 
the waxlights, with a handsome cut bottle of eau-de- 
cologne, bis gold and jewelled pencil-case, and bis 
chased repeater, chain, and seals, beside it There 
certainly were no indications of poverty in Uncle 
Silas's room; and he said impressively — 

"Remember that book; in it your father placed bis 
trust, in it he found bis reward, in it lives my only 
hope; consult it, my beloved niece, day and night, as 
the orade of life." 

Then he laid bis thin band on my head, and 
blessed me, and then kissed my forehead. 
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"No — a!" exdaimed Cousin Milly's lusty voice. 
I had qnite forgotten her presence, and looked at her 
with a little^ Start. She was seated on a very high 
old-fashioned chair; she had palpably been asleep; her 
round eyes were blinking and staring glassily at us; 
and her white legs and nawy boots were dangling in 
the air. 

"Have yon anything to remark about Noah?" in- 
qtiired her father, with a polite inclination and an 
ironical interest 

"No — a," she repeated in the same blunt accents; 
"I didn't snore; did I? No — a." 

The old man smiled and shrugged a little at me — 
it was the smile of disgust. 

"Good night, my dear Maud;" and tuming to her, 
he said, with a peculiar gentle sharpness, "Had not 
yon better wake, my dear^ and try whether your cousin 
would like some supper?" 

So he accompanied us to the door, outside which 
we found L'Amour's candle awaiting us. 

"Pm awful afraid of the Govemor, I am. Did I 
snore that time?" 

"No, dear; at least, I did not hear it," I said, 
unable to repress a smile. 

"Well, if I didn't, I was awful near it," she said, 
reflectively. 

We found poor Mary Quince dozing over the fire; 
but we soon had tea and other good things, of which 
Milly partook with a wonderfol appetite. 

"I was in a qualm about it," said Milly, who by 
this time was quite herseif again. "When he spies me 
a napping, maybe he don't fetch me a prod with bis 
pendl-case over the head. Odd! girl, it ü sore." 
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When I contrasted the refined ahd fluent old gen- 
Üeman whom I had just left with this amazing spe- 
cimen of young ladyhood, I grew sceptifeal almost as 
to the possibility of lier being his child. 

I was to learn, however, how litde she had, I Won't 
say of hiß society, but even of his presence — that she 
had no domestic companion of the least pretensions to 
education — that she ran wild abont the place -^ never, 
except in church, so mach as saw a person of that nuok 
to which she was bom — and that the litüe she knew 
of reading and writing had been picked up, in desnl- 
tory half-hours, from a person who did not care a pin 
abont her manners or decorum, and perhaps rather 
enjoyed her grotesqueness — 'and that no one who was 
wUling to take the least trouble about her was com- 
petent to make her a particle more refined than I saw 
her — the wonder ceased. We don't know how litÜe 
is heri table, and how mach simply training, antil we 
encoanter some sach spectacle as that of my poor Coasin 
MiUy. 

When I lay down in mybed and reviewed the day, 
it seemed like a month of wonders. Uncle Silas was 
always before me; the voice so silvery for an old man = — 
so pretematarally soft; the manners so sweet, so genüe; 
the aspect, smiling, snffering, spectral. It tras no longer 
a shadow; I had now seen him in the flesh. Bat after 
all, was he more than a shadow to me? When I closed 
niy eyes I saw him before me still, in necromantic 
black, ashy with a pallor on which I looked with fear 
and pain, a face so dazzlingly pale, and those hollow, 
fiery, awfiil eyesi It sometimes seemed as if the cortain 
opened, and I had seen a ghost. 

I had seen him; bat he was still an enigma and a 
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marvel. The living face did not expound the past,. 
any more than the portrait portended the fiiture. He 
was still a mystery and a vision; and thinking of these 
things I feil' asleep. 

Mary Quince, who slept in. the dressing-room , the 
door of which was close to my bed, and lay open to 
gecure me against ghosts, called me up; and the möment 
I knew where I was I jumped up, and peeped eagerly 
firom the window. It commanded the avenne and court- 
yard; but we were many Windows removed from that 
over the hall-door, and immediately beneath ours lay 
the two giant lime trees, prostrate and uprooted, which 
I ha.d observed as we drove up the night before. 

I saw more clearly in the bright light of moming 
the signs of neglect and almost of dilapidation which 
had Struck me as I app'roached. ' The courtyard was 
tufted over with grass, seldom firom year toyear cmshed. 
by the carriage-wheels , or trodden by the feet of visi- 
tors. This melancholy verdure thickened where the 
area was more remote from the centre; and under the 
Windows, änd skirting the walls to.the left, was rein- 
forced by a thick grove of nettles. The avenue was 
all grass-grown, except in the very centre, where a 
narrow track stül showed the roadway. The handsome 
carved balustrade of the dourtyard was discoloured . 
with lichens, and in two places gapped and broken; 
and the air of decay was heightened by the fallen trees, 
among whose sprays and yellow leaves the small birds 
were hopping. 

Before my toilet was completed, in marched my 
Oonsin Milly. We were to breakfast alone that moming, 
"and so much the better," she told me. Sometimes the 
Govemor ordernd her to breakfast with him, and "never 
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left off cliaffing her" tili bis newspaper came , and 
"sometimes he said such things he made her cry," and 
then he only "boshed her more," and packed her awaj 
to her room; but she was by chalks nicer than him, 
talk as he might. " Was not she nicer? was not she? 
was not she?" lipon this point she was so strong and 
urgent that I was obliged to reply by a protest against 
awarding the palm of elegance between parent and 
child, and declaring I liked her very much, which I 
attested by a kiss. 

"I know right well which of us you do think^s the 
nicest, and no mistake, only you^re afraid of him; and 
he had no business boshing me last night before you. 
I knew he was at it, though I couldn't twig him alto- 
gether; but wasn't he a sneak, now, wasn't he?" 

This was a still more awkward question; so I kissed 
her again, and said she must never ask me to say of my 
uncle in his absence anything I could not say to his face. 

At which speech she stared at me for a while, and 
then treated me to one of her hearty laughs, after 
which she seemed happier, and gradually grew into 
better humour with her father. 

" Sometimes, when the carate calls, he has me up — 
for he's as religious as six, he is — and they readBible 
and prays, ho — don't they? You'U have that, lass, 
like me, to go through; and maybe I don't hate it; 
oh, noi" 

We breakfasted in a small room, almost a closet, 
off the great parlour, which was evidently quite disused. 
Nothing could be homelier than our equipage, or more 
shabby than the famiture of the little apartment Still, 
somehow, I liked it. It was a total change; but one 
Jikes "roughing it" a litüe at first 
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CHAPTEß XXXIIL 

The Windmill Wood. 

I HAD not time to explore this noble old house as 
my curiosity prompted; for Milly was in such a fdss to 
•set out for the "blackbeny dell". that I saw little more 
than just so much as I necessarily traversed in making 
my way to and from my room. 

The actaal decay of the house had been prevented 
by my dear father; and the roof, Windows, masonry, 
and carpentry had all been kept in repair. But short 
of indications of actual ruin, there are many manifesta- 
tions of poverty and neglect which impress with a 
feeling of desolation. It was piain that not nearly a 
tithe of this great house was inhabited; long corridors 
and galleries stretched away in dust and silence, and 
were crossed by others, whose dark arches inspired me 
in the distance with an awful sort of sadness. It was 
plainly one of those great structures in which you might 
easily lose yourself , and with a pleasing terror it re- 
minded me of that delightful old abbey in Mrs. Kad- 
cliffe's romance, among whose silent staircases, dim 
passages , and long suites of lordly, but forsaken Cham- 
bers, begirt without by the somblre forest, the family of 
La Mote secured a gloomy asylum. 

My Cousin Milly and I, however, were beut upon 
an open-air ramble, and traversing several passages, 
she conducted me to a door which led us out upon a 
terrace overgrown with weeds, and by a broad flight 
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of Steps we descended to the level of the groonds 
beneath. Then on, over the short grass, under the 
noble trees, we walked; Milly in high good humour, 
and talking away volubly, in her short gartnent, nawy 
boots, and a weather-beaten hat She carried a stick 
in her gloveless band. Her conversation was quite 
new to me, and resembled veiy much whdt I would 
have fancied the holiday recollections of a schoolboy; 
and the language in which it was sustained was some- 
times so onüandish , . that I was f orced to langh * ont- 
right — a demonstration which she plainly did not 
like. 

Her talk was abont the great jumps she had made 
— how she "snow-balled the chaps" in winter — how 
she could slide twice the length of her stick beyond 
"Briddles, the cowboy." 

With this and similar conversation she entertained 
me. 

The grounds were delightfiilly wild and neglected. 
But we had now passed into a vast park beäutifally 
varied with hoUows and uplands, and such glorious old 
timber massed and scattered over its slopes and levels. 
Among these, we got at last into a picturesque dingle; 
the gray rocks peeped from among the fems and wild 
flowers, and the steps of soft sward along its isides 
were dark in the shadows of silver-ötemmed birch, and 
rosset thom, and oak, under which, in the vaporoas 
night, the erl-king and bis daughters might glide on 
their aerial horses. 

In the lap of this pleasant dell were the finest 
blackberry bushes, I think, I ever saw, bearing fruit 
quite fabulous; and plucking these, and chatting, we 
rambleä on very pleasantly. 
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I had first only thought of Milly'a absurdities, to 
which, in description, I cannot do justice, simply be- 
cause so many details have, by distance of time, es- 
caped my recoUection. But her ways and her talk were 
so indescribably grotesque that sbe made me again and 
again quiver witb suppressed laugbter. 

But tbere was a pitiable and eyen a melancholy 
meaning underlying tbe burlesque. 

This creature, with no more education than a dairy- 
maid, I gradually discovered had fine natural aptitudes 
for aceomplishment — a very sweet voice, and wonder- 
fdlly delicate ear, and a talent for drawing which 
quite threw mine into the shade. It was really as- 
tonishing. 

Poor Milly, in all her life, had never read three 
books, and. hated to think of them. One, over which 
she was wont to yawn and sigh, and stare fatiguedly 
for an hour every Sunday, by command of the Gover- 
nor, was a stout volume of sermons, of the earlier 
school of George IIE., and a dryer collection you can't 
fancy. I don't think she read anything eise. But she 
had, notwithstanding, ten times Ihe clevemess of half 
the circulating library misses one meets with. Besides 
all this, I had a long sojoum before me at Bartram- 
B^uigh, and I had leamed from Milly, as I had heard 
before, what a perennial solitude it was, with a ludicrous 
fear of leaming Milly's preposterous dialect, and turn- 
ing at last into something like her. So I resolved to do 
all I could for her — teach her whatever I knew, if she 
would allow me — and gradually, if possible, effect 
some civilizing changes in her language, and, as they 
term it in boarding-schools , her demeanour. 

But I must pursue at present our first day's ramble 
UndeSOat. L 19 
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in what was called Bartram Chase. People can't go on 
eating blackberries always; so after a while we resumed 
our walk along this pretty dell, which gradually ex- 
panded into a wooded Valley — level beneath and en- 
closed by irregulär uplands, receding, as it werfe, in 
mimic bays and harbours at some points, and ranning 
out at others into broken promontories, ending in 
clumps of forest trees. 

Just where the glen which we had been traversing 
expanded into this broad, but wooded Valley, it was 
traversed by a high and close paling, which although 
it looked decayed, was still very streng. 

In this there was a wooden gate, rudely but 
strongly constructed, and at the side we were approach- 
ing stood a girl, who was leaning against Üie post, 
with one arm resting on the top of the gate. 

This girl was neither tall nor short — taller than 
she looked at a distance; she had not a slight waist; 
sooty black was her hair, with a broad forehead, per- 
pendicular but low; she had a pair of very fine, dark, 
lustrous eyes, and no other good feature — unless I 
may so call her teeth, which were very white and 
even. Her face was rather short, and swarthy as a 
gipsy's; observant and sullen too; and she did not 
move, only eyed us negligently from under her dark 
lashes as we drew near. Altogether a not unpicturesque 
figure, with a dusky, red petticoat of drugget, and 
tattered red jacket of bettle green stuff, with short 
sleeves, which showed her brown arms from the elbow. 

"That's Pegtop's daughter," said Milly. 

"Who is Pegtop?" I asked. 

"He's the milier — see, yonder it is," and she 
pointed to a very pretty feature in the landscape, a 
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windmill, crowning the stunmit of a hillock which rose 
suddenly above the level of the tree-tops, like an 
Island in the centre of the Valley.' 

"The mill not going to-day, Beauty?" bawled 
Milly. 

"No — a, Beauty, it baint," replied the girl, 
loweringly, and withont stirring. 

"And what's gone with the stile?" demanded Milly, 
aghast. "It's tore away from the paling!" 

"Well, so it be," replied the wood nymph in the 
red petticoat, showing her fine teeth with a lazy grin. 

"Who's a bin and done all that?" demanded Milly. 

"Not you nor me, lass," said the girl. 

"'Twas old Pegtop, your father, did it," cried 
Milly, in rising wrath. 

"'Appen it wor," she replied. 

"And the gate locked." 

"That's it — the gate locked," she repeated, sulkily, 
with a defiant side-glance at Milly. 

"And where's Pegtop?" 

"At t'other side, somewhere; how should I know 
where he be?" she replied. 

"Who's got the key?" 

"Here it be, lass," she answered, striking her band 
on her pocket. 

"And how dnrst you stay us here! Unlock it, huzzy, 
this minute!" cried Milly, with a stamp. 

Her answer was a suUen smile. 

"Open the gate this instant!" bawled Milly. 

"WeU, I wonHr 

I expected that Milly would have flown into a 
frenzy at this direct defiance, bat she looked instead 

19* 
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puzaled and corious — the girl'g nnexpected andacity 
bewildered her. 

"Why, you fool, I coold get over the paling as 
soon as look at you, but I won't What's come over 
you? Open the gate, I say, or Fll make you." 

"Do let her alone, dear," I entreated, fearing a 
mutual assault. "She has been ordered, may be, not 
to open it Is it so, my good girl?" 

"Well, thou'rt not the biggest fpol o' the two," 
she observed, commendatively, "thou*st hit it, lass." 

"And who ordered you?" exclaimed Milly. 

"Fayther." 

"Old Pegtop. Well, that's summat to laugh at, it 
is — our servant a-shutting us out of our own grounds." 

"No servant o' youm!" 

"Come, lass, what do you mean?" 

"He be old Silas's milier, and what's that to thee?" 

With these words the girl made a spring on the 
hasp of the padlock, and then got easily over the gate. 

"Can't you do that, cousin?" whispered Milly to 
me, with an impatient nudge. "I wisih you'd try." 

"No, dear — come away, Milly," and I began to 
withdraw. 

"Lookee, lass, 'twill be an ill day's work for thee 
when I teil the Govemor," said Milly, addressing the 
girl, who stood on a log of timber at the other side, 
regarding us with a sullen composure. 

"We'll be over in spite o' you," cried Milly. 

"You lie!" answered she. 

"And why not, huzzy?" demanded my cousin, who 
was less incensed at the affront than I expected. All 
this time I was urging Milly in vain to come away. 
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"Yon lass is no wild cat, like thee — tihat^s why," 
Said the sturdj portress. 

"If I cross, m give you a knock," said Milly. 

"And I'll gi' thee another," she answered, with a 
idcions wag of the head. 

"Cöme, MiUy, 77/ go if you don't," I said. 

"But we must not be beat," whispered she, vehe- 
menüy, catching my arm; "and ye shaU get over, and 
See what I will gi* her!" 

"rU not get over." 

"Then Pll break the door, for ye shaU come 
through," exclaimed Milly, kicking the stout paling 
with her ponderous boot. 

"Purr it, purr it, purr it!" cried the lass in the 
red petticoat, with a grin. 

"Do you know who this lady is?" cried Milly, 
suddenly. 

"She is a prettier lass than thou," answered Beauty. 

"She's wy Cousin Maud — Miss Euthyn of Knowl 
— and she's a deal richer than the Queen; and the 
Grovemor's taking care of her; and hell make old 
Pegtop bring you to reason." 

The girl eyed me with a sulky listlessness , a little 
inquisitively I thought. 

"See if he don't," threatened Milly. 

"You positively fnust come," I said, drawing her 
«way with me. 

"Well, shall we com« in?" cried Milly, trying a 
last summons. 

"YoulL not come in that much," fihfi answered, 
surjily, measuring an infinitesimal distance on her finger 
with her thumb, which she pinched a^ainst it, the 
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gesture ending witli a snap of defiance, and a smile 
that showed her fine teeth. 

"IVe a mind to shy a stone at you," shouted 
MiUy. 

"Faire away; Tll shy wi' ye as long as ye like, 
lass; take heed o' yerself;" and Beauty picked up a 
round stone as large as a cricket hall. 

With difficulty I got Milly away without an ex- 
change of missiles , and much disgusted at my want of 
zeal and agility. 

"Well, come along, cousin, I know an easy way 
hy the river, when it's low," answered Milly. "She's 
a hrute — is not she?" 

As we receded, we saw the girl slowly wending 
her way toward the old thatched cottage, which showed 
its gahle from the side of a little rugged eminence em- 
howered in spreading trees, and dangling and twirling 
from its string on the end of her finger the key for 
which a battle had so nearly been fought. 

The stream was low enough to make our flank move- 
ment round the end of the paling next it quite easy, 
and so we pursued our way, and Milly's equanimity 
retumed, and our ramble grew very pleasant again. 

Our path lay by the river bank, and as we pro- 
ceeded, the dwarf timber was succeeded by grander 
trees, which crowded closer and taller, and, at last, 
the scenery deepened into solemn forest, and a sudden 
sweep in the river revealed the beautiful ruin of a 
steep old bridge, with the fragments of a gate-house 
on Öie farther side. 

"Oh, Milly darling!" I exclaimed, "what a beauti- 
fiil drawing this would make! I should so like to make 
a jBketch of it" 
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"So it would. Make a picture — do! — here's a 
stone that's pure and flat to sit upon, and you look 
very tired. Do make it, and TU sit by you." 

"Yes, Milly, I am tired, a little, and I mll sit 
down; but we must wait for anotber day to make the 
picture, for we bave neitber pencil nor paper. But it 
is mucb too pretty to be lost; so let us come again to- 
morrow." 

"To-morrow be hangedl you'll do it to-day, bury- 
me-wick , but you %hall; I'm wearying to see you make 
a picture, and TU fetcb your conundrums out o' your 
drawer, for do't you sball." 
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CHAPTEK XXXIV. 

Z«miel. 



It was all vain mj remonstrating. She vowed that 
by Crossing the stepping-stones dose by ebe could, by 
a sbort cut, reacb the house, and retum witb my pen- 
cils and block-book in a quarter of an hour. Away 
tben, witb many a jump and fling, scampered Milly's 
queer white stockings and navvy boots across the irre- 
gulär and precarious stepping-stones, over which I dared 
not foUow her; so I was fain to retum to the stone so 
"pure and flat," on which I sat, enjoying the grand 
sylvan solitude, the dark background and the gray 
bridge mid-way, so tall and slim, across whose ruins a 
sunbeam glimmered, and the gigantic forest trees tbat 
slumbered round, opening here and there in dusky 
vistas, and reaking in front into detached and solemn 
groups. It was the setting of a dream of romance. 

It would have been the very spot in which to read 
a volume of German folk-lore, and the darkening co- 
lonnades and silent nooks of the forest seemed already 
haunted witb the yoices and shadows of those charming 
elves and goblins. 

As I sat here enjoying the solitude and my fancies, 
among the low branches of the wood at my right I 
heard a crashing, and saw a squat broad figure in a 
stained and tattered military coat, and loose short 
trousers, one limb of which flapped about a wooden 
Ic^. He was forcing himself through. His face was 
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ragged and wrinkied, and tanned to the tint of old 
oak; liis eyes black, bead-like, and fierce, and a shock 
of sooty hair escaped from under his battered wide- 
awake nearly to bis sboulders. Tbis forbidding^looking 
person came stnmping and jerking along toward me, 
vbisking bis stick now and tben viciously in tbe air, 
and giving bis feil of bair a sbort sbake, like a wild 
bull preparing to attack. 

I stood up involuntarily witb a sense of fear and 
surprise, almost fancying I saw tbat wooden-legged old 
Boldier, wbo in tbe forest demon baunted den Frei- 
scbütz. 

So be approacbed sbouting — 

"Hollo! you — bow came you bere? Dost 'eer?" j 

And be drew near panting, and sometimes tugging 
angrily in bis baste at bis wooden leg, wbicb sunk now 
and tben deeper tban was convenient in tbe sod. Tbis 
exertion belped to anger bim, and wben be balted be- 
fore me, bis dark face smircbed witb smoke and dust, 
and tbe nostrils of bis flat drooping nose expanded and 
quivered as be panted, like tbe gills of a fisb; an 
angrier or uglier face it would not be easy to fancy. 

" Ye'll all come wben ye like, will ye? and do nout 
but wbat pleases yonrselves, won't you? And wbo'rt 
tbou? Dost 'e^ — wbo are je^ I say; and wbat tbe 
deil seek ye in tbe woods bere? Come, bestir tbeel" 

If bis wide moutb and great tobacco-stained teetb, 
bis soowl, and loud discordant tones were intimidating, 
tbey were also extremely irritating. Tbe moment my 
spirit was roused, my courage came. 

*^I am Miss Buthyn of Enowl, and Mr. Silas Ru- 
tbyn, your master, is my uncle." 
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"Hoo!" he exclaimed more gently, "an' if Silas be 
thy uncle, thou'lt be come to Kve wi' bim, and thou'rt 
sbe as come over night — eh?" 

I made no answer, but I believe I looked both 
angrily and disdainfdlly. 

"And what make je alone here? and how was I to 
know't, an Milly not wi' ye, nor no one? But Maud 
or no Maud, I wouldn't let the Dooke hisself set foot 
inside the palin' without Silas said let bim. And you 
may teil Silas them's the words o' Dickon Hawkes, 
and I'll stick to 'm — and what's more I'll teil bim 
mi/self — I will; TU teil bim there be no use o' my 
striving and straining hee, day an' night and night and 
day, watchin' again poacbers, and thieves, and gipsies, 
and they robbing lads, if rules won't be kep, and folk 
do jist as they pleases. Dang it, lass, thou'rt in luck 
I didn't heave a brick at thee when I saw thee first" 

"ril complain of you to my uncle," I replied. 

" So do, and 'appen thou'lt find thyself in the wrong 
box, lass; thou canst na' say I set the dogs arter thee, 
nor cau'd thee so much as a wry name, nor heave a 
stone at thee — did I? Well? and where's the com- 
plaint then?" 

I simply answered, rather fiercely, 

"Be good enough to leave me," 

"Well, I make no objections, mind. I'm takin* 
thy Word — thou'rt Maud Ruthyn — 'appen thou be'st 
and 'appen thou baint. I'm not aweer on't, but I takes 
thy Word, and all I want to know's just this, did Meg 
open the gate to thee?" 

I made bim no answer, and to my great relief I 
saw Milly striding and skipping across the unequal 
Ätepping-stones. 
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"Hallo, Pegtop! what are you after now?" ahe 
cried, as she drew near. 

"TMs man has been extremely impertinent. You 
know him, Milly?" I said. 

"Why that's Pegtop Dickon. Dirty old Hawkes 
that never was washed. I teil you, lad, ye'll see wliat 
the Govemor tliinks o't — a-lial He'll talk to you." 

"I done or said nout — not but I shouU» and 
there's the fack — she can't deny't; she hadn't a hard 
Word from I; and I don't care the top o' that thistle 
what no one says — not I. But I teil thee, Milly, I 
stopped 8ome o' thy pranks, and TU stop more. Ye'U 
be shying no more stones at the cattle." 

"Teil your tales, and welcome," cried Milly. "I 
wish I was here when you jawed cousin. If Winny 
was here she'd catch you by the timber toe and put 
you on your back." , 

"Ay, she'U be a good un yet if she takes arter 
thee," retorted the old man with a fierce sneer. 

"Drop it, and get away wi ye," cried she, "or 
maybe Pd call Winny to smash your timber leg for 
you." 

"A-ha! there's more on't. She's a sweet un. Isn't 
she?" he replied sardonically. 

" You did not like it last Easter, when "Winny broke 
it with a kick." 

"'Twas a kick o' a horse," he growled with a 
glance at me. 

"'Twas no such thing — 'twas Winny did it — 
and he laid on his back for a week while carpenter 
made him a new one." And Milly laughed hilariously. 

"Pll fool no more wi' ye, losing my time; I won't; 
but mind ye, Pll speak wi' Silas." And going away 
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be put bis band to his cnimpled wide-awake, and said 
to me with a surly deference — 

"Grood evening, Miss Ruthyn — good evening, 
ma^ain — and yell please remember, I did not mean 
nout to vex tbee." 

And so be swaggered away, jerking and waddling 
over tbe sward, and was soon lost in tbe wood» 

"It's well be's a little bit frigbtened — I never 
saw bim so angry, I tbink; be is awfal mad/' 

"Perbaps be really is not aware bow very rüde be' 
is," I suggested. 

"I bäte bim. We were twice as pleasant witb poor 
Tom Driver — be never meddled witb any one, and 
was always in liquor; Old Gin was tbe name be went 
by. But tbis brate — I do bäte bim — be comes firom 
Wigan, I tbink, and be's always spoiling sport — and 
be wbops Meg — tbat's Beauty, you know, and I don't 
tbink she'd be balf as bad only for bim. Listen to bim 
wbistlin'." 

"I did bear wbistling at some distance among ihe 
trees." 

"I declare if be isn't callin' tbe dogs! Climb up 
bere I teil ye," and we climbed up tbe slanting trunk 
of a great walnut tree, and strained our eyes in tbe 
direction from wbicb we expected tbe onset of Pegtop's 
vicious pack. 

But it was a false alann. 

"Well, I don't tbink be wotUd do tbat, after all — 
hardly: but be is a brüte, sure!" 

"And tbat dark girl wbo would not let us tbrougb, 
is bis daugbter, is sbe?" 

"Yes, tbat's Meg — Beauty, I cbristened ber, when 
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I called him Beast; but I call him Pegtop now, and 
she's Beauty still, and that's the way o't." 

"Come, sit down now, an' make your picture," she 
resnmed so soon as we had dismounted fi*om our posi- 
tion of security. 

"Pm afraid Tm hardly in the vein. I don't think 
I could draw a straight line. My hand trembles." 

"I wish you conld, Maud," said Milly, with a lock 
so wistful and entreating, that considefing the excur- 
sion she had .made for the pencils , I conld not bear to 
disappoint her. 

"Well, Milly, we must only try; and if we fail we 
can't help it. Sit you down beside me and I'U teil 
you why I begin with one part and not another, and 
yon'U see how I make trees and the river, and — yes 
that pencil, it is hard and answers for the fine light 
lines; but we must begin at the beginning, and leam 
to copy drawings before we attempt real views like 
this. And if you wish it, Milly, I'm resolved to teach 
you everything I know, which, after all, is not a great 
deal, and we shall have such ^n making sketches of 
the same landscapes, and then comparing.'' 

And so on, MiUy, quite delighted, and longing to 
begin her course of Instruction, sat down beside me in 
a rapture, and hugged and kissed me so heartily that 
we were very near roUing together oflF the stone on 
which we were seated. Her boisterous delight and 
good-nature helped to restore me, and both laughing 
heartily together, I commenced my task. 

"Dear me! who's that?" I exclaimed suddenly, as 
looking up from my block-book I saw the figure of a 
slight man in the careless moming-dress of a geiitle- 
man, crossing the ruinous bridge in our direction, with 
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c^nsiderable caution, upon the precarious footing of the 
battlement, which alone offered an unbroken paBsage. 

This was a day of apparitions! Milly recognised 
bim instantly. The gentleman was Mr. Carysbroke. 
He bad taken The Grange only for a year. He lived 
qnite to himself, and was very good to the poor, and 
was the only gentleman, for ever so long, who bad 
visited at Bartram, and oddly enough nowhere eise. 
But he wanted leave to cross through the grounds, and 
baving obtained it, bad repeated bis visit, partly in- 
duced, no doubt, by the fact that Bartram boasted no 
bospitalities, and that there was no risk of meeting the 
county folk there. 

With a stout walking-stick in bis band, and a sbort 
shooting-coat, and a wide-awake bat in mnch better 
trim than Zamiel's, he emerged from the copse that 
covered the bridge, Walking at a quick but easy pace. 

"He'll be goin' to see old Snoddles, I guess," said 
Milly, looking a little frightened and curious; for 
Milly, I need not say, was a bumpkin, and stood in 
awe of this gentleman's good-breeding, thougb she was 
as brave as a lion, and would have fought the Pbi- 
listines at any odds, with the jawbone of an ass. 

"'Appen be won't see us," whispered Milly, bope- 
fiiUy. 

But be did, and raising bis bat, with a cbeerfal 
smile, that showed very white teeth, he paused. 

"Charming day, Miss Ruthyn." 

I raised my head suddenly as he spoke, from habit 
appropriating the address; it was so marked that he 
raised bis bat respectfully to me, and then continued 
to Milly — 

^^Mi, Ruthyn, I hope, quite well? but I need 
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hardly ask, you seem so happy. Will you kindly teil, 
him, that I expect the book I mentioned in a day or 
two, and when it comes I'll either send or bring it to 
him immediately?" 

Milly and I were standing, by this time, but she 
only stared at him, tongue-tied, her cheeks rather 
flushed, and her eyes very round, and to facilitate the 
dialogue, as I snppose, he said again — 

"He's quite well, I hope?" 

Still no response from Milly, and I, provoked, 
though myself a little shy, made answer — 

"My uncle, Mr. Kuthyn, is very well, thank you," 
and I feit that I blushed as I spoke* 

"Ah, pray excuse me, may I take a great liberty? 
you are Miss Ruthyn, of Knowl? Will you think me 
very impertinent — I'm afraid you will - — if I ven- 
ture to introduce myself. My name is Carysbroke, 
and I had the honour of knowing poor Mr. Ruthyn 
when I was quite a little boy, and he has shown a 
kindness for me since, and I hope you will pardon the 
liberty I fear I've taken. I think my friend, Lady 
Knollys, too, is a relation of yours; what a charming 
person she is!" 

"Oh, is not she? such a darling!" I said, and then 
blushed at my outspoken affection. 

But he smiled kindly, as if he liked me for it; and 
he said — 

"You know whatever I think, I dare not quite say 
that; but frankly I can quite understand it She pre- 
serves her youth so wonderfiilly, and her fan and her 
good-nature are so entirely girlish. What a sweet 
view you have selected," he continued, changing all at 
once. "IVe stood just at this point so often to look 
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back $i tliat exquisite old bridge. Do you observe — 
you're an artist, I see — something verj peenliar in 
the tint of the gray, with those odd crosa stains of 
faded red and yeUow?" 

'^I doy indeed; I was just remarking tbe peculiar 
beauty of the colouring — was not I, Milly?" 

"Mjüy stared at me, and uttered an alarmed ^^Yes," 
and looked as if she had been caagbt in a robbery. 

"Yes, and you baye so very peculiar a background," 
he resumed. ^'It was better before the storm though; 
but it is very good stilL" 

Then a little pause, and **Do you know this 
country at all?" rather suddenly. 

"No, not in the least — that is Tve only had the 
drive to this place; but what I did see inteorested me 
veiy much." 

"You will be charmed with it when you know it 
better -^ the very place for an artist. Tm a wretched 
scribbler myself, and I carry this little book in my 
pocket," and he laughed deprecatingly while he drew 
forth a thin fishing-book, as it looked. "They are mere 
memoranda, you see. I walk so much and come un- 
expectedly on such pretty nooks and studies, I just try 
to make a note of them, but it is really more writing 
than sketching; my sister says it is a cipher which 
nobody but myself understands. However, TU try and 
explain just two — because you really ought to go 
and see the places. Oh, no ; not that," he laughed, as 
accidentally the page blew over, "that's the Cat and 
Fiddle, a cijrious little pot-house, where they gave me 
some very good ale one day." 

Milly at this exhibited some uneasy tokens of being 
?^bout to speak, but not knowing what might be coming,^ 
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I hastened to observe on the spirited litüe sketches to 
which he meant to draw my atfentioti. 

"I want to show you only the placefl vithin easy 
reaeh — a short ride or drive." 

So he proceeded to tum over two or three, in ad- 
dition to Üie tiro he had at first proposed, and then 
another; then a little sketeh jUst tinted, and really 
quite a charming little gern, of Cousin Monica's pretty 
gabled old house; and «very subject had its little criti- 
cism, or its narrative, or adventure. 

As he was about retuming this little sketch-book to 
his pocket «tili chatting to me, he suddenly recollected 
poor Milly, who was looking rather lowering; but she 
brightened a good deal as he presented it to her, with 
a little speech which she palpably misunderstood, for 
she made one of her odd courtesies, and was about I 
thought to put it into her large podket, and accept it 
as a present 

'^Look at the drawings, Milly, and then retnm it,^' 
I whispered. 

At his request I allowed him to look at my un- 
finished sketeh of the bridge, and while he was 
measuring distances and proportions with his eye, Milly 
whispered rather angrily to me, 

"And why should I?" 

"Because he wants it back, and only meant to lend 
it to you," whispered I. 

^^Lend it to me -ttt and after you! Buiy-me-wick 
if I look at a leaf of it," she retorted in high dudgeon. 
"Take it, lass; give it him yourself — TU not," and 
she popped it into my band, and made a sul^ step 
back. 

ünde Süas. L C^ 20 
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"My Cousin is very much obliged," I said, retoming 
the book, and smiling for her, and he took it smiling 
also and said — 

"I think if I had known how very well you draw, 
Miss Ruthyn, I should have hesitated about showing 
you my poor scrawls. But these are not my best, you 
know; Lady Knollys will teil you that I can really do 
better — a great deal better, I think." 

And then with more apologies for what he called 
bis impertinence, he took bis leave, and I feit altogether 
very much pleased and flattered. 

He could not be more than twenty-nine or thirty, 
I thought, and he was decidedly handsome — that is, 
bis eyes and teeth, and clear brown complexion were 

— and there was something distinguished and graceful 
in bis figure and gesture; and altogether there was the 
indescribable attraction of intelligence; and I fancied 

— though this, of course, was a secret — that from 
the moment he spoke to us he feit an interest in me. 
I am not going to be vain. It was a ^rave interest, 
but still an interest, for I could see bim studying my 
features while I was tuming over bis sketches, and he 
thought I saw nothing eise. It was flattering, too, bis 
anxiety that I should think well of bis drawing, and 
referring me to Lady Knollys. Carysbroke — r had I 
ever heard my dear rather mention that name? I cöuld 
not recollect it. But then he was habitually so silent, 
that bis not doing so argued nothing. 
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CHAPTER X:^XV. 

We Visit a Boom in the Seoond Story. 

Mr. Cabysbboke amnsed my fancy sufficiently to 
prevent my observing Milly's silence, tÜl we had bögun 
OUT retum homeward. 

"The Orange must be a pretty house, if that litüe 
sketch be true; is it far from this?" 

"'TwiU be two mile." 

"Are you yexed, MiUy?" I asked, for both her 
tone and looks were angry. 

"Yes, I am vexed; and why not, lass?" 

"What has happened?" 

"Well, now, tibat is rieh! Why look at that fellow, 
Carysbroke: he took no more notice to me than a dog, 
and kep' talking to you all the time of bis pictures, 
and bis walks, and bis people. Why a pig's better 
maüners than that." 

"But, Milly dear, you forget, he tried to talk to 
you, and you would not answer him," I expostulated. 

"And is not that just what I say — I can't talk 
like other folk — ladies, I mean. Every one laughs 
at me; an^ Fm dressed like a show, I am. It*s a 
shame! I saw PoUy Shives — what a lady she is, my 
eyes! — laughing at me in church last Sunday. I was 
minded to give her a bit of my mind. An' I know 
I'm queer. It's a shame, it is. Why should / be so 
rum? it is a shame! I don't want to be so, nor it isn't 
my fault" 

20* 
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And poor Milly broke into a flood of tears, and 
stamped on the ground, and buried her face in her 
Short frock, which she whisked up to her eyes; and an 
odder figure of grief I never beheld. 

"And I could not make head or tail of what he 
was saying," cried poor Milly tfarongh her buff cotton, 
with a stamp; "and 70U twigged every word o't. An' 
whj am I so? It's a shame — ä shame! Oh, ho, ho! 
it's a shame P' 

"But, my dear Milly, we were talÜng of draunng, 
and you have not leamed yet, but you shall — TU 
teach you; and then you'll understand all about it" 

"An' every one laughs at me — even you; though 
you try, Maud, you can scarce keep from laughing 
sometimes. I don't blame you, for I know Tm queer; 
but I can't help it; and it's a shame." 

"Well, my dear Milly, listen to me: if you allow 
me, I assure you, I'll teach you all the music and 
drawing I know. You have lived very much alone; 
and as you say, ladies have a way of speaking of 
their own that is different from the talk of other 
people." 

"Yes, that they have, an' genüemen too — like 
the Govemor, and that Caiysbroke; and a precious 
lingo it is — dang it — why the devil himself could 
not understand it; an' I'm like a fool among you. I 
could 'most drown myself. It's a shame! It is — you 
know it is. — It's a shame!" 

"But I'll teach you that lingo too, if you wish it, 
Milly; and you shall know everything that I know; 
and I'll manage to have your dresses better made." 

By this time she was looking very ruefully, bat at- 
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tentively, in my face, her round eyes aiid noee swelled, 
and her cheeks all wet. 

"I think if they were a little longer -— yours is 
longer, you know," and the sentence was interrupted 
by a sob. 

"Now, Milly, you must notbe crying; if you choose 
you may be just the same as any other lady — and 
you shall; and you will be very much admired, I cah 
teil you, if only you will take the trouble to quite un- 
leam all your odd words and ways, and dress yourself 
like other people; and I wiU take care of that if you 
let me; and I think you- are very clever, Milly; and I 
know you are very pretty." 

Poor Milly's blubbered face expanded into a snrile 
in spite of herseif; but she shook her head, looking 
down. 

"Noa, noa, Maud, I fear 'twon't be." And indeed 
it seemed I had proposed to myself a labour of Her- 
cules. 

But Milly was really a clever creature, could see 
(juickly, and when her ungainly dialect was mastered, 
described very pleasanüy; and if only she would en- 
dure the restraint, and possessed the industry requisite, 
I did not despair, and was resolved at least to do my 
part 

Poor Milly! she was really very grateM, and 
entered into the project of her education with great 
zeal, and with a stränge mixture of humility amd In- 
subordination. 

Milly was in favour of again attacking "Beauty's" 
Position on our retum, and forcing a passage from tbia 
side; but I insisted on following the route by which 
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we had arrived, and so we got round tlie paling by 
the river, and were treated to a provoking grin of 
defiance by "Beanty," who was talking across the gate 
to a slim young man, arrayed in fustian, and with an 
odd-looking cap of rabbit-skin on bis bead, which, on 
seeing ns, be pulled sbeepisbly to tbe side of bis face 
nezt to US, as be lounged, witb bis arm under bis 
chin, on tbe top bar of tbe gate. 

After our encounter of to-day, indeed, it was Miss 
"Beauty's" wont to exbibit a kind of jeering disdain 
in ber countenance wbenever we passed. 

I tbink Milly would bave -engaged ber again, had 
I not reminded ber of ber nndertaking, and exerted 
my new autbority. 

"Look at tbat sneak, Pegtop, tbere, going up tbe 
patb to tbe mill. He makes belief now be does not 
see US; but be does, tbougb, only be's a afraid we'U 
teil tbe Govemor, and be tbinks Govemor won't give 
bim bis way witb you. I bäte tbat Pegtop: be stopped 
me o' riding the cows a year ago, be did." 

I tbought Pegtop might bave done worse. Indeed 
it was piain tbat a total reformation was needed bere; 
and I was glad to find that poor Milly seemed berself 
conscious of it; and tbat ber resolution to become more 
like other people of her Station was not a mere spasm 
of mortification and jealousy, but a geni^e and very 
zealous resolve. 

I had not half seen tbis old bouse of Bartram 
Haugb yet At first, indeed, I had but an imperfect 
idea of its extent. Tbere was a ränge of rooms along 
one side of tbe great gallery, witb closed window- 
sbutters, and tbe doors generally locked. Old L^Amour 
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grew cross when we went into them, althoagh we could 
see nothing; and Milly was a£raid to open the Windows 

— not that any Blnebeard revelations were apprehended, 
bat simply becanse she knew that Uncle Süas^s order 
was that things shonld be left nndisturbed-, and this 
boisterous spirit stood in awe of him to a degree which 
his genüe manners and apparent qnietude rendered 
quite surprising. 

There were in his house, what certainly did not 
exist at Knowl, and what I have never observed, 
though thej may possibly be found in other old houses 

— I mean, here and there, very high hatches, which 
we could only peep over by jumping in the air. They 
crossed the long corridors and great galleries*, and 
several of them were tomed across and locked, so as 
to intercept the passage , and ^intermpt our explora- 
tions. 

Milly, however, knew a qneer Utile, very steep 
and dark back stair, which reached the npper floor; so 
she and I mounted, and made a long ramble throogh 
rooms much lower and rüder in finish than the lordly 
Chambers we had left below. These commanded varions 
views of the beautifal, though neglected grounds; but 
on Crossing a gallery we entered suddenly a qhamber, 
which looked into a small and dismal quadrangle, formed 
by the inner walls of this great house, and of course 
designed only by the architect to afford the needful 
light and air to portions of the structure. 

I rubbed the window-pane with my handkerchief 
and looked out The surrounding roof was steep and 
high. The walls looked soiled and dark. The Win- 
dows lined with dust and * dirt, and the window* 
stones were in places tofted with moss, and grass, and 
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groninds^. An: toclMd doorway bad opened from the 
house into tibi« darkened Square, but it was soiled aiid 
dosty; and tbe damp weeds that overgrew tbe quadrangle 
drooped undistnrbed against it It was piain tbat 
human footsteps traoked it little, and I gazed into tbai 
blind luid sinister area witb a stränge tbrill and 
ginking. 

"Tbis is tbe second floor — tbere is tbe 6nclo6ed 
courtyard" — I, as it were, soliloquized. 

"Wbat are you afraid of, Maud? you look as ye'd 
Seen a gbost/Vexclaimed Milly, wbo came to tbe win- 
dow and peeped over my sbouLder. 

'*It reminded me suddenly, Milly, of tbat frigbtfiil 



"Wbat business, Maud? — wbat a plague are ye 
tbinking on?^^ demanded Milly, ratber amused. 

"It was in one of tbese rooms — maybe tbis — ^ 
yes it certainly was tbis — for see, tbe panelling bas 
been puUed off tbe wall — tbat Mr. Cbarke kiHed 
bimself." 

I was staring ruefülly round tbe dim cbamberj 
in wbose comers tbe sbadows of nigbt were already 
gatbering. 

"Cbarkel — wbat about bim? — wbo's Cbarke?" 
asked Milly. 

"Wby, you must bave beard of bim," «aid I. 

"Not as I'm aware on," answered sbe. "And be 
killed bimself, did be, banged bimself, eb, or blowed 
bis brains out?" 

"He cut bis tbroat in one of tbese rooms — thü 
one, I'm sure — for your papa bad tbe wainscoting 
stripped from tbe wall to ascertain wbetber tbere was 
anjr second door tbrougb wbicb a murderer could bave 
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come; and. you see these wailsiare stripped, and bear 
the marks of the woodwork that has been remotted^'^ I 
answered. 

*'WdlI that was awful! I don't know höw they 
bave pluck to cut their throats; if I was doing it, I'd 
like best to put a pistol to my head and fire, like the 
young gentleman id^ they say, in Deadman's HoUow. 
But the fellows that cut their throats, they must be 
awful game lads, Tm thinkin^ for it^s a long sliee, you 
know." 

"Don't, don't, Milly dear. Suppose we come away," 
1 Said, for the evening was deepening rapidly into 
night. 

"Hey and bury-me-wick, but here's the blood; 
don't you see a big black cloud all spread over the 
floor hereabout, don't ye see?" Milly was stooping 
over the spot, and tracing the outline of this, perlütps, 
imaginary mapping, in the air with her finger. 

"No, Milly, you could not see it: the floor is too 
dark, and it's aÜ in shadow. It must be fancy; and 
perhaps, after all, this is not the room." 

"Well — I think, I'm mre it is. Stand — just 
look." 

"We'll come in the moming, and if you are right 
we can see it better then. Come away," I said, grow- 
ing frightened. 

And just as we stood up to depart, the white high- 
cauled cap and large sallow featores of ald L'Amoor 
peeped in at the door. 

"Lawkl what brings you here?" cried Milly, neaxly 
as much startled as I at the intrusion. 

"What brings ym here, Miss?" whisüed L'Amour 
through her gums. 
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"We're looking where Charke cnt bis throat," re- 
pUed MiUy. 

"Charke the devil!** said the old woman, wiih an 
odd mixtnre of scom and fury. "^Tisn't bis room; 
and come je out of it, please. Master wonH like when 
he hears how 70a keep pulling Miss Maud from one 
room to another, all through the honse, up and down.'* 

She was gabbling stemly enougb, but dropped a 
low courtesj as I passed her, and with a peaked and 
nodding stare round tbe room, the old woman clapped 
the door sharply, and locked it 

"And who has been a talking about Charke — a 
pack o' lies, I Warrant I s'pose 70U want to fiighten 
Miss Maud here" (another crippled courtesy) "wi' 
ghosts and like nonsense/* 

"You're out there: *twas she told me; and much 
about it. Ghosts, indeedl I don*t vally them, not I; 
if I did, I know who'd Mghten me," and Milly 
laughed. 

The old woman stüffed the key in her pocket, and 
her wrinkled mouth pouted and receded with a grim 
uneasiness. 

"A harmless brat, and kind she is; but wild — 
wild — she will be wild." 

So whispered L' Amour in my ear, during the silence 
that foUowed, nodding shakily toward Milly over the 
banister, and she courtesied again as we departed, and 
shuffled off toward Uncle Silas's room. ^ 

"TheGövemor is queerish this evening," said Milly, 
when we were seated at our tea. "You never saw him 
queerish, did you?" 

"You must say what you mean, more plainly, Milly. 
You don't mean Ul, I hope?" 
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"Well! I don't know wliat it is; but he does grow 
very. queer sometimes — you'd think he was dead 
ahmest, maybe two or three dajs and nights together. 
He sits all the tune like an old woman in a swound. 
Well, well, it is awful!" 

"Is he insensible when in that State?" I asked, a 
good deal alarmed. 

"I don't know; but it never signifies anything. It 
won't kill him, I do believe; but old L'Amour knows 
all about it. I hardly ever go into the room when he's 
so, only when I^m sent for; and he sometimes wakes 
up and takes a fancy to call for this one or that One 
day he sent for Pegtop all the way to the mill; and 
when he came, he only stared at him for a minute or 
two, and ordered him out o' the room. He's like a 
child a*most, when he's in one o' them dazes." 

I always knew when Uncle Süas was "queerish," 
by the injunctions of old L'Amour, whistled and splut- 
tered over the banister as we came up stairs, to mind 
how we made a noise passing Master's door; and by 
the sound of mysterious to-ings and frp-ings about his 
room. 

I saw very little of him. He sometimes took a 
whim to have us breakfast with him, which lasted per- 
haps for a week; and then the order of our living would 
relapse into its old routine. 

I must not forget two kind letters from Lady 
Knollys, who was detained away, and delighted to hear 
that I enjoyed my quiet life; and promised to apply, 
in person, to Uncle Silas, for permission to visit me. 

She was to be for the Christmas at Elverston, and 
that was only six miles away from Bartram-Haugh, so 
I had the excitement of a pleasant lock forward. 
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She also said that she would indude poor Milly in 
her invitation; and a vision of Captain Oakley rose 
iMibre me, with his handsome gaze tnmed in wonder 
OD/ poor Milly, for whom I had begon to feel n^self 
responsible. 
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